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1 3 . et of inquiry on, its own account, but Kill 


more worthy on account of the extenſive infli- 
ence which the nowledge of it hath over every 
other branch of ſcience. J | | 
In the arts and ſciences which have leaſt con- 
nection with the mind, its faculties are the en- 
gines which we muſt employ ; and the better we 
underſtand their nature and uſe, their defects and 
diforders, the more skilfully we ſhall apply them, 
and with the greater ſucceſs. But in the nobleſt 
arts, the mind is alſo the ſubje& upon which we 
operate.. The painter, the poet, the actor, the 
orator, the moraliſt, and the ſtateſman, attempt 
to operate upon the mind in different ways, and 
for different ends; and they ſucceed, according 
as they touch properly the ſtrings of the human 
frame. Nor cati their ſeveral arts ever ſtand on 
a ſolid foundation, or riſe to the dignity of ſci- 
ence, until they are built on the principles of the 
human conſtitution. | 
Wiſe men now agree, or ought. to agree in 
this, that there is but one way to the knowledge 
of nature's works; the way of obſervation and 
experiment. By our conſtitution, we have a 
ſtrong propenſity to trace particular facts and ob- 
ſervations to general rules, and to apply ſuch ge- 
neral rules to account for other effects, or to di- 
rect us in the production of them. This proce _ 
dure of the underſtandings familiar tq every hu- 
man creature in the common affairs of life, and 
it is the only one by Which any ** att err 
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"The man wha firſt ſevered * 1 Ws. 
zes water, and that heat turns it into vapour, 
proceeded on the ſame general principles, and in 
the ſame method, by which Newton. diſcovered 
the law of grayitation) and the properties of light. 
His regule philaſophands. are maxims of common 
ſenſe, and are practiſed. every day in common. 5 
| life ; and he. who philoſophizes by other rules, 
either concerning the material ſyitem, or con- 
cerning the mind, miſtakes his aim 

Conj̃ectures and theories are the ut | 
men,. and will always be found very unlike the 
creatures of God, If we would know the works 
of God, we muſt conſult themſelves with atten- 
tion and humility, without daring to add any 
thing of gurs to what they declare. A juſt in⸗ 
| terpretation of nature is the only ſound and or- 
| thodoꝶ philoſophy : whatever we add of our 
own, is apocryphal, and of no authority. _ , 

All our curigus theories of the formation + | 
the earth, of the generation, of animals, of, the 
origin, of figrural and moral evil, ſo far as they 89 
beyond a juſt induction from facts, are vanity 
and folly; no leſs than the vortices of Des Cartes, 
or the Archæus of Paracelſus. Perhaps the phi- 
loſophy of the mind hath been no leſs allultera- 
ted by theories, than that of the material ſyſtem, 
The theory of ideas is indeed very ancient, ang 
hath been yery univerſally received; but as nei- | 
ther of theſe titles can give it authenticity, they 
ought not to ſereen it from a free and candid 
examination; eſpecially i in this age, when i hath. | 
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| \ | = All that we know of the body, is owing to 
aanatomical diſſection and obſervation, and it muſt 
s be by an anatomy of the mind that we can dil 


cover its powers and e 


ws 


The impediments to cur knowledge of the mind. 


I UT it muſt be acknowledged, that this 
kind of anatomy is much more difficult 
than the other; and therefore it needs not ſeem 
ſtrange, that mankind have made leſs progreſs in 
it. To attend accurately to the operations of 
dur minds, and make them an object of thought, 
is no eaſy matter even to the contemplative, and 
to the bulk of mankind is next to impoſſible. 
An anatomiſt who hath happy opportunities, 
may have acceſs to examine with his own eyes, 
and with equal accuracy, bodies of all different 
ages, ſexes, and conditions; ſo that what is de- 
fective, obſcure; or preternaturel in one, may be 
| | diſcerned clearly, and in its moſt perfect ſtate in 
| A | another. But the anatomiſt of the mind cannot 
5 have the ſame advantage. It is his own mind 
$ only that he can examine, with any degree of 
$ accuracy and diſtinctneſs. This is the only ſub- 
43 ject he can look into: He may from outward 
ſighs collect the operations of other minds; o_ 
thele 
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theſe ſigns are for the moſt . en, 8 * | 
| muſt be interpreted, by Whs he deren Wehn | 
himſelf. $1559? 7 
So; that if a philoſopher cool ddingate. to ng; = 
diſtinctly and methodically, all the operations ß 25 | | 
the thinking principle within him, which no man 
was ever able to do, this would be only the ana- 


4 N 


2 2 
* 


tomy of one particular ſubject; Which would be = 
bath deficient and erranequs, if applied to human of 
nature in general. For a little reflection may. - 
ſatisfy us, that the difference of minds is greater | wi 
than that of any other. beings, Aaen we cantider | * 1 
as of the {ame ſpecies, » = 
Of the various powers and ene de po 2 -M 
ſeſs, there are ſome which nature ſeems both to ,., 
have planted and reared, ſo as to have left . {4 
thing to human induſtry. Such are the powers 4 
which we have in common with the brutes, and = 
which are neceſſary to the preſervation of the in- Y 
dividual, or the continuance of the kind. There $4 
are other powers, of which nature hath only B 
planted the ſeeds in our minds, but hath left the "i 
Tearing of them to human culture. It is by the 2 
proper culture of theſe that we are capable of all | 
thoſe improvements in intellectuals, in taſte, and 5 5 
in morals, which exalt and. dignify' human na- ; 


ture; while, on the other hand, the neglect,on = 
ververſ ion of them makes its nere and 8 
corruption. 1 

The two · legged alia that eats of nature's 


dainties what his taſte or appetite craves, and ſ- 2 
fies his thirſt | ho pro- 4 
tisfies his thirſt at the eryſta} gs who pr b 
: 
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gates his kind as occaſion and luſt prompt, re- 


pels injuries, and takes alternate labour and re- 


poſe, is, like a tree in the foreſt, purely of na- 
tuͤre's growth, But this ſame ſavage hath with- 


in him the ſeeds of the logician,' the man of taſte 
and breeding, the orator,'the ſtateſman, the man 
of virtue, and the ſaint; which ſeeds, though 
planted in his'mind by niture, yer, through want 
of culture and exerciſe, muſt lie for ever buried, 
and be ny pots by bimſelf or 1 80 
chers. ee | | 
The loweſt degree of ſocial life will was to 
light ſome of thoſe principles which lay hid in 
the ſavage ſtate; and according to his training, 
and company, and manner of lite, ſome of them, 


either hy their native vigour, or by the force of 


culcure, will thrive and grow up to great perfec- 
tion, others will be ſtrangely perverted 'from 


their natural form, and een checked, or per- 


Haps quite eradicated. 


This makes human nature ſo various and ml. 
tiform in the individuals that partake of it, that 
in point of morals, and intellectual endowments, 
it fills up all that gap which we conceive to be 
between brutes and devils below, and the celeſ- 
tial orders above; and ſuch a prodigious diver- 
ſity of minds muſt make it extremely difficult to 
diſcover the common printiples of the ſpecies. 

The language of philoſophers, with regard to 
the original faculties of the mind, is ſo adapted 
to the prevailing ſyſtem, that it cannot fit any o- 
ther; like a coat that fits the man for whom it 
| fr | 85 If "ea 


Sec., 2. ET RO DVeT1 oN. 
was made, and ſhows bun to advantage, w 
yet will fit very aukward upon one of a different 
make, although perhaps as handſome and as well 
proportioned. It-is hardly poſſible to make any 
innovation in our philoſophy concerning the mind 
and its operations, without uſing new words and 
phraſes, or giying a different. meaning to thoſe. 
chat are received; a liberty Which, even when 
neceſſary, creates. prejudice aud miſconſtruction, 
and which muſt wait the ſanction. of time to aur 
thoriſe it. For innovations in language, like 
thoſe in religion and government, are always 
- ſuſpeRed and diſliked by the many, till uſe. hath 
made them familiar, and ee n Sed 
them a tlie, | 
If the original perceptions and: notions 5 the 
mind were to make their appearance ſingle and 
unmixed, as we firſt received them from the hand 
of nature, one accuſtomed to reflection would 
have leſs difficulty in tracing them j but before 
we are capable of reflection, they are ſo mixed, 
compounded, and decompuunded,, by habits, aſ- 
ſociations, and abſtractions, that it is hard to 
know. what they were originally. The mind 
may in this reſpect be compared to an apothecary 
or a chymiſt, whoſe materials indeed are furniſn- 
ed by nature; but for the purpoſes of his art, 
he mixes, compounds, diſſolves, evaporates, and 
ſublimes them, till they put on a quite different 
appearance; ſo. that it is very difficult to know 
what they were at firſt, and much more ta bring 
them back to e original and nagural form. 
And 
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| bis work of the mind is not carried on by 


deliberate acts of mature reaſon, which we might 
 rEcolle&, but by means of inſtincts, habits, afſocia- 


tions, and other principles, which operate before we: 


come to the uſe of reaſon; ſo that it is extremely 

difficult for the mind to return upon its own foot- 
ſteps, and trace back thoſe operations which have 

employed it ſince it firſt began to think and to act. 


Could we obtain a diſtinct and full hiſtory of 
Al that hath paſſed in the mind of a child, from 
the beginning of life and ſenſation, till it grows 


up to the uſe of reaſon; how its infant faculties 


began to work, and how they bronght forth and 
ripened all the various notions, opinions, and ſen- 
timents, which we find in ourſelves when we 
come to be capable of reflection; this would be a 
treaſure: of natural hiſtory, which would probably 


give more light into the human faculties, than 
all the ſyſtems of philoſophers about them ſince - 
the beginning of the world. But it is in vain 


to-wiſh for what nature has not put within the 


reach of our power. Reflection, the only inſtru- 


ment by which we can diſcern the powers of 
the mind, comes too late to obſerve the progreſs 
of nature, in raiſing them from cheir Wncy to 
perfection. : 

It -muſt therefore req dent caution, and 
great application of mind, for à man that is 


grown up in all the prejudices of education, fa- 


ſhion, and philoſophy, to unravel his notions and: 
opinions, till he finds out the ſimple and original 


principles of his oon of which no ac- 
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count can be ao hut the Will; of our Mates 1 


This may be truly called anianolfs uf the hu 
man faculties;; and till this is performed, it is in 
vain we expect any uit Hy ſtem of the mind; that 


is, an enumeration of the original powers and 
laws of our conſtitution, and an explication from | 


them of the various . CC: of human na- 
ture. | 
- Succeſs, in an inquiry of this kind, it is not in 
human power to command; but perhaps it is 
poſſible, by caution and humility, to avoid error 
and deluſion. The labyrinth may be too intri- 


cate, and the thread too fine, to be traced thro? , 
all its windings ; but if we ſtop where we can 
trace it no farther, and ſecure the ground we 


have gained, there is no harm done; a e 
eye may in time trace it farther.. 
It is genius, and not the want of it, that adul- 


terates philoſophy, and fills it with error and 


falſe theory. A creative imaginatiog diſdains 
the mean offices of digging: for a fou ion, of 
removing rubbiſh, and carrying mater fals: lea- 
ving theſe ſervile employments to the drudges i in 
ſcience, it plans a deſign, and raiſes a fabric. In- 
vention ſupplies materials where they are want- 
ing, and fancy adds colouring, and every befit- 
ting ornament. The work pleaſes the eye, and 
wants nothing but ſolidity and a. good founda- 
tion. It ſeems even to vye with the works of 
nature, till ſome ſucceeding architect blows it 
into rubbiſh,” and builds as goodly a fabric of 


his own in its place. + - for the preſent | 


- age, 
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de, the caſtle-builders employ themſelves more 

in romance than in Philoſophy. That is un- 
= * - doubtedly their province, and in thoſe regions 
= the offspring of fancy is legitimate, but in hs 
. lolophy: it is all ſpurious, e 5 


1 I A * 
f * 


7 s on. - 
\ The preſent ſtate of this part of philoſophy. Of 
* 77 Het e Malebranthe, and Lela. {212 #29 


TP HAT our philoſophy concerning the mind 

= and its faculties, is but in a very low ſtate, 

3 may be reaſonably conjectured, even by thoſe 
who never have narrowly examined it. Are 

there any principles with regard to the mind, 

757 ſettled with that perſpicuity and evidence, which 
attends the principles of mechanics, aftronomy, 
and optics ? ' Thefe are really ſciences, built up- 
on laws of nature which univerſally obtain. _ 
What iWMcovered in them, is no longer matter 
of diſpute : future ages may add to it, but till 
the courſe of nature be changed, what is already 
eſtabliſhed can never be overturned. But when 
we turn our attention. inward, and conſider the 
phznomena of. human thoughts, opinions, and 
perceptions, and endeavour to trace them to the 
general laws and the firſt principles of our con- 
ſtitution, we are immediately involved in dark- 
neſs and perplexity. And if common ſenſe, or the | 
principles of education, happen not to be ſtub- - 


| ; born, it is odds but we 9 in abſolute ſcepticiſm. | wy 
; | | Des | 
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Des Cartes finding with eſtabliſhed in 4 
part of philoſophy, in order to lay the founda- 
tion of it deep, reſolved not to believe his own 
exiſtence till he ſhould be able to give a 

reaſon for it. He was, perhaps, the firſt e 
took up ſuch a reſolution: but if he could indeed 
have effected his purpoſe, and really become dif- 

fident of his exiſtence, his caſe would have been 
deplorable, and without any remedy from reaſon 
or philoſophy. A man that diſbelieves his own 

_ exiſtence, is ſurely as unfit to be reaſoned with, 
as a man that believes he is made of glaſs. There 
may be diſorders in the human frame that may 
produce ſuch extravagancies, but they will never 
be cured 'by reaſoning. 'Des Cartes indeed would 
makes us believe, that he got out of this delirium 
by this logical argument, Cogito, ergo ſum. But 
it is evident he was in his ſenſes all the time, and Y 

never ſeriouſly doubted of his exiſtence. Furt 
takes it for granted in this argument, and proves = 
nothing at all. I am thinking, ſays he, therefore 

Tam: and is it not as _ reaſoning to ſay, 1 
am fleeping, therefore I am? or, I am doing no- 

thing, therefore I am? It a body moves, it muſt 
exiſt, no doubt; but if i it is at reſt, it mull exiſt 
likeways. 

Perhaps Des Carts meant not to as his 
own exiſtence in this enthymeme, but the exi- 
{tence of thought; and to infer from that tze 
Exiſtence of a mind, or ſubject of thought. Butt 
why did he not prove the exiſtence of his 

i thought'? Con it mo be ſaid, vouches 
that. 


* 
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* But who is voucher for conſciouſneſs 
Can any man prove that his conſciouſneſs may not 


deceive him? No man can: nor can we give a 
better reaſon for truſting to it, than that every 
man, while his mind is ſaund; is determined, 


by the conſtitution of his nature, to give impli- 
cit belief to it, and to laugh at, or pity the man 
who doubts its teſtimony. And is not every 
man, in his wits, as much determined to take his 
exiſtence upon truſt as his conſciouſneſ?? 
The other propoſition aſſumed in this argu - 
ment, That thought cannot be without a mind or 
ſubject, is liable to the ſame objection; not that 
it wants evidence; but that its evidence is no 
clearer, nor more immediate, than that of the 
propoſition to be proved by it. And taking all 
theſe propoſitions together, —I think, —I am 
conſcious, — Every thing that thinks, exiſts, — 


lexiſt, — would not every ſober man form the 


fame opinion of the man who ſeriouſſy doubted 
any one of them? And if he was his friend, would 


he not hope for his cure from phyſic and good 


regimen, rather than from metaphyſic and logic? 

But ſuppoſing it proved, that my thought and 
my conſciouſneſs muſt have a ſubject, and conſe- 
quently that I exiſt, how do I know that all that 
train and ſucceſſion of thoughts which I remem- 
ber, belong to one ſubject, and that the I of this 
moment, is the very „ I of ay; 
and of times paſt? - ,© 

Des Cartes did not think proper to ſtart this 
doubt: but Locke has done it; and, in order 
| | | to 
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to reſolve it, gravely determined? , 


identity conſiſts in conſciouſneſs; that 18, if you 
are conſcious that you did ſuch a thing a twelve- 


month ago, this conſciouſneſs makes you to be 
the very perſon that did it. Now, conſciouſneſs 
of what is paſt, can ſignify nothing elſe but the 


remembrance that 1 did it. So that Lotke's 
principle muſt be, That identity conſiſts in re- 
membrance; and conſequently a man muſt loſe 


his perfonal identity with ah we to l thing 
he forgets. 


Nor are theſe the Oy" bite whereby our 


philoſophy concerning the mind appears to be 
very fruitful in creating doubrs, br wag, un- 
happy in reſolving them. 


Des Cartes, Malebranche, and Locke, have al [74 


employed their genius and skill, to prove the 
exiſtence of a material world; and with very 
bad ſucceſs. Poor untaught mortals believe un- 
doubredly, that there is a fun, moon, and ſtars ; 
an earth, which we abt country, friends, 
and relations, which we enjoy; land, houſes, and 
moveables, which we poſſeſs. But philoſophers, 


pirying the credulity of the vulgar,” reſolve to 


| have no faith but what is founded upon reaſon. 
They apply to philoſophy to furniſh them with 
reaſons for the belief of thoſe things which all 


mankind have believed, without being able to 
give any reaſon for it. And ſurely one would 


expect, that in matters of ſuch importance, the 


proof would not be difficult: but it ig the moſt 
difficult thing in the world. For theſe three 
1 great 


4 3 
ANC D: Chip: 1. BT 
men, n the beſt 3 will, have not 
1 able, from all the treaſures of philoſophy; 
to draw one argument; that is fit to convince a a 
man that can reaſon, of the exiſtence of any one 
thing without him. Admired Philoſophy! 
daughter of light! parent of wiſdom and know- 
ledge ! if thou art ſhe! furely, thou halt not yet 
ariſen upon the human mind. nor bleſſed us with 
more of thy rays, than are ſufficient to ſhed a 
darkneſs viſible upon the human faculties, and to 
diſturb that repoſe and ſecurity which happier 
mortals enjoy, who, never approached thine al- 
tar, nor felt thine influence! But if indeed thou 
haſt not power to diſpel thoſe clouds and phan- 
2 toms which thou haſt diſcovered or created, 
= withdraw this penurious and malignant ray; [ 
1 deſpiſe Philoſophy, and renounce its guidance: 
8 * my ſoul dwell with Common Senſe. 


7 


* 


8 E 0 r. IV. 4 
Apology for thoſe pliphers. 3 \ 


BY T inſtead of deſpiſing the dawn of light, 
wie ought rather to hope. for its increaſe : 
inſtead of blaming the philoſophers I have men- 
Tioned, for the defects aug blemiſhes of their 
ſyitem, we, ought rather ti honour their me- 
mories, as the firſt diſcoverers of a region in phi- 
loſophy formerly unknown; and however lame 
and imperfect the ſyſtem may be, they have 
opened the * to 0 ee and 1 
Þ d 


laſtic pelle, which had obſtructed the way: 
They have put us in the right road, that of ex- 
perience and accurate reflection. They have 
taught us to avoid the ſnares of ambiguous and 
Ill defined words, and have ſpoken and thought 
upon this ſubject with a diſtinctneſs and perſpi- 
cuity formerly unknown! They have made 
many openings that may lead to the diſcoyery 
of truths which they did not 0 or to the de- 
tection of errors in which they were involun- 
tarily intangled.._ | 
It may be obſerved, that the defects SY ble: | 1 
miſhes i in the received philoſophy: concerning the 
mind, which have moſt expoſed it to the con- 
tempt and ridicule of ſenſible men, have chiefly 
been owing to this: That the votaries of this 
Philoſophy, from a natural prejudice in- her fa- | 
vour, have endeayoured to extend her juriſdic- 
tion beyond its juſt limits, and to call to her bar 
the dictates. of Common Senſe, But theſe de- 
cline this juriſdiction; they diſdain the trial of _ 
reaſoning, and diſown its authority; they nel. 
ther claim its aid, nor dread its attacks. 
„In this unequal conteſt betwixt 1 
Senſe and. Philoſophy, the latter will always 
come off both with, diſnonour and loſs; nor can 
_the ever thrive till this rivalſhip is dropt, theſe 
incroachments given up, and a cordial, friendſhip 
f for in e Feen Senſe holds 4 
tas ; . 1 


3 


1 Fil 


5 
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; es dates need ker aid." . 


Von the other Rand [Philoſophy (if I may be per- 
mitted to change the metaphor) has no other 
root but the principles of Common! Senſe {it 


grows out of them, and dravys its nouriſmment 


from them: ſevered from this root, EO eee 


3 its ſap is dried up it dies and rots. 


The philoſophers of the laſt age, whom phate 
aidnttbrſcd; did not attend to the preſerving this 
union and ſubordination ſo carefully as the ho- 


nbur and intereſt of philoſophy required: but 


thoſe of the preſent have waged open war with 


Common Senſe, and hope to make a complete 
conqueſt of it by the ſubtilties of Philoſophy"; ; 


an attempt no leſs audacious and vain, than that 


of th ; pag to dethrone rai yon? 
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T HE preſent a I 1 appel Tits * not 
produced two more acute or more practi- 
ſed in this part of philoſophy, than che Biſhop 
of Cloyne, and the author of the Treatiſe of bu- 


inan nature. The firſt was no friend tb ſcepti- * 
ciſm, but had that warm concern for religious 


and moral principles which became his order: 
yet the refult of his inquiry was, à feribts n- 


viction, that there is nc inch ttüng 80K terial 


— 


world; nothing in natilre' but iris 1 


e 
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and that the belief of material ſubſtances, and of 
abſtra& ideas, are the chief cauſes of all our er- 
rors in philoſophy, and of all infidelity and here- 
fy in religion. His arguments are founded upon 
the principles which were formerly laid down by 
Des Cartes, Malebranche, and Locke, and which 
have been very generally received. 

And the opinion of the ableſt judges ſeems to 
be, that they neither have been, nor can be con- 
futed; and that he hath proved by unanſwerable 
arguments what no man in his ſenſes can believe. 

The ſecond proceeds upon the ſame principles, 
but carries them to their full length; and as the 
Biſhop undid the whole material world, this au- 
thor, upon the ſame grounds, undoes the world 
of ſpirits, and leaves nothing in nature but ideas 
and impreſſions, without any ſubject on which 
they may be impreſſed. 

It ſeems to be a peculiar ſtrain of humour in 
this author, to ſet out in his introduction, by 
promiſing, with a grave face, no leſs than a com- 
plete ſyſtem of the ſciences, upon a foundation 
entirely new, to wit, that of human nature; 
when the intention of the whole work is to ſhew, 
that there is neither human nature nor ſcience in 
the world. It may perhaps be unreaſonable to 
complain of this conduct in an author, who nei- 
ther believes his own exiſtence nor that of his 
reader; and therefore could not mean to diſap- 
point him, or to laugh at his credulity. Yet I 
cannot imagine, that the author of the Treatiſe 
of human nature is ſo ſceptical as to plead this a- 


pology. 
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pology. He believed, againſt his principles, that 
he ſhould be read, and that he ſhould retain his 
Perſonal identity, till he reaped the honour and 
reputation juſtly due to his metaphyſical acumen. 
Indeed he ingenuouſly acknowledges, that it was 
only in folitude and retirement that he could yield 
any aſſent to his own philoſophy ; ſociety, like 
day-light, diſpelled the darkneſs and fogs of ſcep- 
ticiſm, and made him yield to the dominion of 
Common Senſe. Nor did I ever hear him char- 
ged with doing any thing, even in ſolitude, that 
argued ſuch a degree of ſcepticiſm as his principles 
maintain. Surely if his friends apprehended this, they 
would have the charity never to leave him alone, 
Pyrrho the Elean, the father of this philoſo-— 
phy, ſeems to have carried it to greater perfec- 
tion than any of his ſucceſſors : for if we may be- 
lieve Antigonus the Caryſtian, quoted by Dio- 
genes Laertius, his life correſponded to his doc- 
trine. And therefore, if a cart run againſt him, or 
a dog attacked him, or if he came upon a preci- 
pwice, he would not ſtir a foot to avoid the dan- 
ger, giving no credit to his ſenſes. But his atten- 
dants, who, happily for him, were not fo great 
ſceptics, took care to keep him out of harm's 
way; ſo that he lived till he was ninety years of 
age. Nor is it to be doubted, but this author's 
friends would have been equally careful to keep 
him from harm, if ever his principles had taken 
too ſtrong a hold of him. 
It is probable the Treatiſe of human nature was 


not written in company; yet it contains mani- 
| | feſt 
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feſt indications, that the author every now and 
then relapſed into the faith of the vulgar, and 
could hardly, for half a dozen peges, keep up the 
ſceptical character. 

In like manner, the great Pyrrho himſelf fors 
got his principles on ſome occaſions ; and is faid 
once to have been in ſuch a paſſion with his cook, 
who probably had not roaſted his dinner to his 
mind, that with the ſpit in-his hand, and the meat 
uppn it, he purſued him e even into the markets 
Place. 

It is a bold philoſophy that rejects, without be 
remony, principles which irreſiſtibly govern the 
belief and the conduct of all mankind in the 
common concerns of life; and to which the phi- 
loſopher himſelf muſt yield, after he imagines he 
hath confuted them. Such principles are older, 
and of more authority, than Philoſophy : ſhe 725 
upon them as her baſis, not they upon her. If th 
could overturn them, ſhe mult be buried in wy 
ruins ; but all the engines of philoſophical ſubtil- 
ty are too weak for this purpoſe; and the at- 
tempt is no leſs ridiculous, than if a mechanic 
ſhould contrive an axis in peritrochio to remove 
the earth out of its place; or if a mathematician 
| ſhould pretend to demonſtrate, that things equal 
to the ſame thing are not equal to one another. 

Zeno endeavoured to demonſtrate the impol- 
ſibility of motion; Hobbes, that there was no 
difference between: right and wrong; and this 
author, that no credit is to be given to our ſen- 
ſes, to our memory, or even to demonſtration. 

B 2 | Such 
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Such philoſophy is juſtly ridiculous, even to thoſe. 
who cannot detect the fallacy of it.. It can have 
no other tendency, than to ſhew the acuteneſs of 
the ſophiſt, at the expence of diſgracing reaſon 
and human nature, and e mankind Yahoos. 
77 
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Of ty Treatiſe of human nature. 
ö 
T HERE are other prejudices againſt this 
ſyſtem of human nature, which, even up- 
on a general view, may make one diffident of it. 
Des Cartes, Hobbes, and this author, have 
each of them given us a ſyſtem of human nature; 
an undertaking to6 vaſt for any one man, how r 
great ſoever his genius and abilities may be. 
There muſt ſurely be reaſon to apprehend, that 
many parts of human nature never came under 


their obſervation; and that others have been . 


ſtretched and diſtoxted, to fill up blanks, and com- 
plete the ſyſtem. ® Chriſtopher Columbus, or Se- 
baſtian Cabot, might almoſt as reaſonably have 
undertaken to give us a complete map of America. 
There is a certain character and ſtyle in na- 
ture's works, which is never attained in the moſt 

perfect imitation of them. This ſeems to be 
wanting in the ſyſtems of human nature I have 
mentioned, and particularly in the laſt, One may 
ſee a puppet make variety of motions and peſti- 
culations, which ſtrike much at firſt view; but 
when it is accurately obſerved, and taken to 
pieces, 
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pieces, our admiration - ceaſes ; we comprehend 
the whole art of the maker. How unlike is it 
to that which it repreſents! what a poor piece 
of work compared with the body of a man, whoſe 
ſtructure the more we know, the more won» 
ders we diſcover in it, and the more. ſenſible we 
are of our ignorance] Is the mechaniſm of the 
mind ſo eaſily comprehended, when that of the 
body is ſo difficult? Vet, by this ſyſtem, three 
laws of aſſociation, joined to a few original feel» 
ings, explain the whole mechaniſm of ſenſe, ima- 
gination, memory, belief, and of all the actions 
and paſſions of the mind. Is this the man that 
Nature made? I ſuſpect it is not ſo eaſy to look 
behind the ſcenes in Nature's work. This is a 
puppet ſurely, contrived by too bold an appren- 
tice of Nature, to. mimic her work. It ſhews to- 
lerably by candle-light, but brought into clear 
day, and taken to pieces, it will appear to be a 
man made with mortar and a trowel. The more. 
we know of other parts of nature, the more we 
like and approve them. The little I know of the 
planetary ſyſtem ;z of, the earth which we inha- 
bit; of minerals, vegetables, and animals; of my 
own body, and of the laws which obtain in theſe 
parts of nature, opens to my. mind grand and beau- 
tiful ſcenes, and contributes equally to my hap- 
pineſs and power. But when I look within, and 
conſider the mind itſelf, which makes me capa- 
ble of all theſe proſpects and enjoyments; if it is 
indeed what the Treatiſe of | human: nature makes 
it, I find 1 have been only i in an inchanted calile, 
| impoſed 
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impoſed upon 5 ſpectres and apparitions. Ibluſn 
inwardly to think how I have been deluded ; 1 


am aſliamed of my frame, and can hardly for: | 


bear expoſtulating with my deſtiny : Is this thy 
paſtime, O Nature, to put ſuch tricks upon a ſil- 
ly creature, and then to take off the maſk, and 
ſhew him how he hath been befooled ? If this is 
the philoſophy of human nature, my ſoul enter 
thou not into her ſecrets. It is ſurely the forbidden 
tree of knowledge; I no ſooner taſte of it, than 
I perceive myſelf naked, and ſtript of all things, 
yea even of my very ſelf. I ſee myſelf, and the 

whole frame of nature, ſhrink into fleeting ideas, 
which, like Epicurus's aroms, dance about in cinpe 
tines, 


SECT. VI. 
The ſyſtem of all theſe authors ts the ſame, and leads 
to ſcepticiſm. 


B U T what if theſe profound diſquiſitions into 
the firſt principles of human nature, do natu- 


rally and neceflarily plunge a man into this abyſs 


of ſcepticiſm? May we not reaſonably judge ſo 
from what hath happened ? Des Cartes no ſoon- 
er began to dig in this mine, than ſcepticiſm was 
ready to break in upon him. He did what he 


could to ſhut it out. Malebranche and Locke, 


who dug deeper, found the difficulty of keeping 
out this enemy ſtill to increaſe; but they la- 


boured honeſtly in the deſign. Then Berkeley, 
| | who 
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who carried on the work, deſpairing of ſecur ing 
all, bethought himſelf of an expedient: By gi- 
ving up the material world, which he thought 
might be ſpared without loſs, and even with ad- 
vantage, he hoped by an impregnadle partition 
to ſecure the world of ſpirits. But, alas! the 
Treatiſe of human nature wantonly ſapped the 
foundation of this partition; and drowned all in 

one univerſal deluge, - X | 

Theſe facts, which are undeniable, as indeed . 
give reaſon to apprehend, that Des Cartes's ſy- 
ſtem of the human underſtanding, - which I ſhall 
beg leave to call the ideal. ſyſtem, and which, with 
ſome improvements made by later writers, is now 
generally received, hath ſome original defect; 
that this ſcepticiſm is inlaid in it, and reared a» 
long with it ; and, therefore, that we muſt lay it 
open to the doe den, and examine the mat eri- 
als before we can expect to raiſe any ſolid and uſe» 
ful fabric of knowledge on this ſubject, 


S'E C T., vn. 


We ought not to deſpair of a better: 


U T is this to be deſpaired of, becauſe Des 
Cartes and his followers have failed! By no 
means. This: puſillanimity would be injurious to 
ourſelves, and injurious to truth. Uſeful diſco- 
veries are ſometimes indeed the eſſect of ſuperior 
genius, but more frequently they are the birth of 
time and of accidents. A tray eller of good judg- 
ment 
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ment may miſtake his way, and be unawares led 
into a wrong tract; and while the road is fair 
before him, he may go on without ſuſpicion, and 
be followed by others; but when it ends in a 
coal-pit, it requires no great judgment to know 
that he hath gone wrong, nor Page! to/find out 
what miſled him, 

In the mean time, the reſtore lite f this 
part of philoſophy hath produced an effect, ſome- 
what diſcouraging indeed to any attempt of this 
nature, but an effect which might be expected, 
and which time only and better ſucceſs can reme- 
dy. ' Senſible men, who never will be ſceptics in 
matters of common life, are apt to treat with ſo- 
vereign contempt every thing that hath been 
ſaid, or is to be ſaid, upon this ſubject. It is me- 
taphyſic, ſay they: Who minds it? Let ſchola- 
ſtic ſophiſters intangle themſelves in their own 
cobwebs; I am reſolved to take my own exiſt- 
ence, and the exiſtence of other things, upon 
traſt; and to believe thac ſnow is cold, and ho- 
ney ſweet, whatever. they may ſay to the contra- 
ry. He muſt either be a fool, or want to make 
a fool of me, that would reaſon me out of my rea- 
ſon and ſenſes. 

I confeſs I know not what a ſceptic can anſwer 
to this, nor by what good argument he can plead 
even for a hearing; for either his reaſoning is ſo- 
phiſtry, and ſo deſerves contempt; or there is no 
truth in the human faculties, and then why ſhould 
we reaſon ! ? , 

If 
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If therefore a man find himſelf intangled in 
theſe metaphyſical toils, and can find no other 
way to eſcape, let him bravely cut the knot which 
he cannot looſe, | curſe metaphyſic, and diſſuade 
every man from meddling with it. For if Thave 
been led into bogs and quagmires by following 
an ignis fatuus, what can I do better than to 
warn others to beware of it? If Philoſophy. con- 
tradicts herſelf, befools her votaries, and deprives 
them of every object worthy to be purſued or 
enjoyed, let her be ſent back to the infernal re- 
gions from which ſhe muſt have had her original. 

But is it abſolutely certain that this fair lady 
is of the party ? Is it not poſſible ſhe may have 
been miſrepreſented ? Have not men of genius in 
former ages often made their own dreams to paſs | 
for her oracles? Ought ſhe then to be condemn- 
ed without any farther hearing ? This would be 
unreaſonable. I have found her in all other mat- 
ters an agreeable companion, a faithful counſel- 
lor, a friend to Common Senſe, and to the hap- 
pineſs of mankind, This juſtly intitles her to my 
correſpondence and confidence, till I find infal- 
lible proofs of her infidelity. 
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T is ſo difficult to ever 150 his of | 
the human underſtanding, and to reduce 
them to their firſt principles, that we cannot 
expect to ſucceed in the attempt, but by begin- 
ning with the fimpleſt, and proceeding by very 
cautious ſteps to the more complex. The five 
external ſenſes may, for this reaſon, claim to be 
firſt confidered in an analyſis of the human facul- 
ties. And the ſame reaſon ought to determine us 
to make a choice even among the ſenſes, and to 
give the precedence, not to the nobleſt, or moſt 
uſeful, but to the ſimpleſt, and that whoſe objects 
_ are leaſt in er of hey mon for other 
things, 
| In this view, an * 1 our « ſenflitiand's may | 
be carried on, perhaps with moſt eaſe and diſtinct- 
neſs, by taking them in this order: Smelling, 
Taſting, Hearing, Touch, and, laſt of all, Seeing. 
Natural philoſophy informs us, that all animal 
and vegetable bodies, and probably all or molt o- 
ther bodies, while expoſed to the air, are conti- 


nually ſending forth luis of vaſt ſubtilty, not 
"9p: 
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bet in their ſtate of life and growth, but in the 
ſtates of fermentation and putrefaction. Theſe 
volatile particles do probably repel each other, 1 
and ſo ſcatter themſelves in the air, until thex |_| 


meet with other bodies to which they have ſome 1 : 7 
chymical affinity, and with which they unite, and A 
form new coneretes. All the ſmell of plants, and 2 


of other bodies, is cauſed by theſe volatile parts, 
and is ſmelled wherever they are ſcattered jn the | 
air: And the acuteneſs of ſmell in ſome. animals, 1 
ſnews us, that theſe effluvia ſpread 85 and W | 2 


þ 


be inconceivably ſubtile. ig "* | > 


| 
Whether, as ſome chymiſts conceive, ever 


| ſpecies of bodies hath, a"/þpiritus rector, a kind of 
| ſoul, which cauſes the ſmell, and all the ſpecifi 
virtues of that body, and which, being extreme 
ly volatile, flies about in the air in queſt of a pro- 
per receptacle, I do not inquire. This, like moſt ; 
other theories, is perhaps rather the product ]. 
imagination than of juſt induction. But that an - 0 Y 
bodies are ſmelled by means of efluvia which they = 
emit, and which are drawn into the noſtrils a- 
long with the air, there is no reaſon to doubt. 
So that there is manifeſt appearance of deſign inn 
placing the organ of ſmell in the inſide of tlalt 1 
canal, through which the air is continually __ = 
ing in inſpiration and expiration. 

Anatomy informs us, that the membrana pin 1 
taria, and the olfactory nerves, which are diſtri- 
buted to tke villous parts of this membrane, are 
the organs deſtined by the wiſdom of nature to 
Ie; o that when a oy: emits nc efflu- | 
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via, or when they do not enter into the naſe, or 
hen the pituitary membrane or olfactory nerves 
are rendered unfit to perform on e it can- 
not be ſmelled. ie 7 9 6 oe bas 
Let, notwithſtanding his, it. is 8 that 


| neither the organ of ſmell, nor the medium, nor 


any motions we can conceive excited in the mem 
brane above mentioned, or in the nerve or ani- 


mal ſpirits, do in the leaſt reſemble the ſenſation 


f ſmelling: nor could that ſenſation of itſelf e- 
ver have led us-to think of n animal e 
or ann 5 * 
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[this ſenſe, let us now attend carefully to what 


the mind is conſcious of when we ſmell a roſe or 
a lily; and ſince our language affords no other 


name for this ſenſation, we ſhall call it a nel or 


odour, carefully excluding from the meaning of 
thoſe names every thing but the ſenſation elt | 
at leaſt till we have examined it. 

opp a Perſan who never had this ſens be. 


roſe; can he perceive any ſimilitude or r agree 
hens between the ſmell and the roſe ? or indeed 
between it and any qther object whatſoever? 
n he cannot. He finds himſelf e 
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in a new way, he knows not why or from what - 
cauſe. | Like a man that feels ſome pain or plea- 
ſure formerly unknown to him, he is conſcious 
that he is not the cauſe of it himſelf; but can- 
not, from the nature of the thing, determine 
whether it is cauſed by body or ſpirit, by ſome- : 
thing near, or by ſomething at a diſtance. ' 
has no ſimilitude to any thing elſe, ſo as to ad- h 
mit of a compariſon ; and therefore he can con- 
cude nothing from it, unleſs perhaps that there 
muſt be ſome een cauſe of it. | 
It is evidently "ridiculous, to: aſcribe to it £6: 
gure, colour, extenſion, or any other quality of 
bodies. He cannot give it a place, any more 
than he can give a place to melancholy or joy: 
nor can he conceive it to have any exiſtence, but 
when it is ſmelled. So that it appears to be a 
ſmple and original affection or feeling of the 
mind, altogether inexplicable and unaccountable. 
It is indeed impoſſible that it can be in any body: 
It is a ſenſation, and a Senſations can in only ors in a 
ſentient thing. 1. 91 ate... 
- The various odours hows each. b "Aifferenc 
degrees of ſtrength or weakneſs: Moſt of them 
are agreeable or diſagreeable; and frequently 5 
thoſe that are agreeable when weak, are diſagree- 
able when ſtronger. When we compare diffe- 
ent ſinells together, we can perceive very fer 
reſemblances or contrarieties, or indeed relations 
of any kind between them. They are all ſo ſimple 
in themſelves, and fo. different from ench other, 
chat we N00 divide chem ile gene 
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m and ſpecien. Moſt of the names we give 
3 them are particular; as the ſmell of a ohe, of a 
2 jeſſamine, and the like. Yet there are ſome ge- 
” neral names; as ſweet, ſtinking, muſty, putrid, 
cadaverous, aromatic; Some of them ſeem to re- 
freſh and animate the ad others to deadgn and 
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O far we have, conſidered this ſenfation ab- 
ſtractly. Let us next compare it with other 

|  __ things to which it bears ſome relation. And 
* © firſt I ſhall compare this ſenſation with the re- 
„membrance, and the imagination of it. ; 

i I can think of the ſmell of a roſe when I. 
do not ſmell it; and it is poſſible that when 1 

think of it, there is neither roſe nor {ſmell any 

where exiſting. But when I ſmell it, I am ne- 

ceſſarily determined to believe that the ſenſa- 

tion really exiſts. This is common to all ſenſa- 

tions, that as they cannot exiſt but in being per- 

ceived, ſo they cannot be perceived but they 

muſt exiſt. I could as eaſily doubt of my ow n 
exiſtence, as of the exiſtence of my ſenſations. 

Even thoſe profound philoſophers who have en- 
deavoured to diſprove their own exiſtence, have 

ak Jet their ſenſations to ſtand upon their own. 
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e the reality of their exiſtence. 1 
Here then a ſenſation, à ſmell for inſtance, 
may be preſented. to the mind three different 


ways : it may be ſmelled, it may be remember 
ed, it may be imagined or thought of. In the 


firſt caſe, it is neceſſarily accompanied. with a 
belief of its preſent exiſtence; in the ſecond, 
it is neceſſarily accompanied with a belief of its 


paſt exiſtence; and in the laſt, it is not accom- 
panied with belief at all, but is What the logi- | 


cians call 4 ſimple apprebenſi „ ws 3 


Why ſenſation ſhould compel our. belief. of OE. 
the preſent exiſtence. of the thing, memory a 


belief of its paſt exiſtence, and imagination no 
belief at all, I believe no philoſopher ean give 


a ſhadow of * but that ſuch is the nature of 


theſe operations: They are all ſimple and origi- 


nal, and therefore eee . of the | 


_ 


a tuberoſe in a certain room where it grew in 


a pot, and gave a very grateful perfume. Next 
day I relate what I faw and ſmelled. When I 

attend as carefully as I can to what paſſes in my 
mind in this caſe, it appears evident, that the 
very thing I ſaw yeſterday, and the fragrance 1 
ſmelled, are now the immediate objects of my 
mind when I remember it. Further, I can ima- 
gine this pot and flower tranſported to the room 
where I now fit, and yielding the ſame perfume. 


Here likewiſe jt appears, that the individual thing 
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* Philoſophers indeed: BY ine, that the i imme⸗ 
biste object of my memory and imaꝑination in 
this caſe, is not the paſt beladen but an idea of it, 
an image, phantaſm, or ſpecies of the odour 
I ſmelled: that this idea now exiſts in my mind, 
or in myſenſorium; and the mind contemplating | 
this preſent idea, finds: it a repreſentation of what 
is paſt, or of what may exiſt; and accordingly 
calls it memory, or W aginstion. This is the 
doctrine of the ideal philoſophy; which we ſhall 
not now examine, that we may not interrupt the 
thread of the preſent inveſtigation. Upon the 
ſtricteſt attention, memory appears to me to 
have things that are paſt, and not preſent ideas, 
for its object. We ſhall afterwards examine this 
Ayſtem of ideas, and endeavour to make it ap- 
pear, that no ſolid proof has ever been advanced 
of the exiſtence of ideas; that they are a mere 
fiction and hypotheſis, contrived to ſolve the 
phænomena of the human underſtanding; that 
they do not at all anſwer this end; and that this 
Hypotheſis of ideas or images of things in the 
mind, or in the ſenſorium, is the parent of thoſe 
many paradoxes ſo ſhocking to common ſenſe, 
and of that ſcepticiſm, ' which diſgrace our phi- 

loſophy of the mind, and have brought upon it 
the ridicule and contempt of ſenſible men; 
ln the mean time, I beg leave to think with 
the vulgar, that when IJ remember the ſmell of 
ww e that 9 ſenſation which-I halt 
3 8 


yeſterday, and which has LPN no more N ex · 
iſtence, is the immediate object of my memory; 
and when I imagine it preſent, . the ſenſation it- 
felf, and not any idea of it, is the object of my 
imagination. But though the object of my ſen- 
ſation, memory, and imagination, be in this caſe 
the ſame, yet theſe acts or operations of the 
mind are as different, and as eaſily diſtinguiſh- 
able, as ſmell, taſte,” and found. I am conſcious 
of a difference in kind between ſenſation and me- 
mory, and between both and imagination, 1 
find this alſo, that the ſenſat ion compels my be- 
lief of the preſent exiſtence of the ſmell, and 
memory my belief of its paſt exiſtence. There 
is a ſmell, is the immediate teſtimony of ſenſe; there 
was a ſmell, is the immediate teſtimony of me- 
mory. If you ask me, why I believe that the 
| ſmell exiſts? I can give no other reaſon, nor ſhall 
ever be able to give any other, than that I ſmell 
it, If you ask, why I believe. that it exiſted 
yeſterday? I can give no other reaſon bur that * 0 
remember it. 8 
Senſation and memory cherdforks are imple, 

original, and perfectly diſtinct operations of the 
mind, and both of them are original principles 
of belief. Imagination is diſtin from both, 
bus is no principle of belief. Senſation implics 

the preſent exiſtence of its object; memory its 

paſt exiſtence ; but imagination views its object 
naked, and without any belief of its exiſtence or 
non-exiſtence, and is therefore what the ſchools 


call / mple apprehenſion. 
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Bur, here again the ideal ſyſtem comes it in our 
it teaches us, that the firſt operation 
of the — about its ideas, is ſimple apprehen- 
ſion; that is, the bare conception of a thing 
without any belief about it; and that after we 
have got fi mple apprebenſions, by comparing. 
them together, e perceive agreements or diſa+ 
greements between them; and that this percep- 
- tion of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, 
is all that we call belief, judgment, or know 
ledge. | Now, this appears to me to be all he 
tion, without any foundation in nature: for it 
is acknowledged by all, that ſenſation muſt go 
before memory and imagination; and hence. * 
neceſſarily follows, that apprehenſion. aceompa- | 
nied with belief and knowledge, muſt go before - | 
ſimple apprehenſion, at leaſt in the matters we 1 
are now ſpeaking of. So that here, inſtead of ˖ 
ſaying, that the belief or knowledge is got by R 
d 
1 


putting together and comparing the ſimple . ap- 


prehenſions, we ought rather to ſay, that de ; 

ſimple apprehenſion is performed by reſolving. 1 

and analyſ ng a natural and original judgment. tl 
And it is with the operations of the mind, in ay 

4 - this caſe, as with natural bodies, which are ins. ne 
deed n of "ey principles or ele- id 


ments. 
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ments. Nature does not exhibit theſe elements 
ſeparate; to be compounded by us; ſhe exhibits _ 
them mixed and compounded in concrete bodies 2 
and it is only by art and en een that 
ee can e . 5 : 6 of 
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| Bur N is this beliefs or gc. ee which 
accompanies ſenſation and memory? E 
very man knoys what it is; but no man can des: | 
fine it. Does any man pretend to define ſenſa- 171 
tion; or to deſine conſciouſneſs? It is happy in- 
deed that no man does. And if no philoſopher. 
had endeayoured to define and explain belief; 
ſome paradoxes in philoſophy, more incredible 
than ever were brought forth by the moſt abjed. © 
ſuperſtition, or the moſt frantic enthuſiaſm, had 
never ſeen the light. Of this kind ſurely is 
that modern diſcovery of the ideal philofopby;: 
that ſenſation, | memory, belief, and imagina- 
tion, when they have the ſame object, are only 
different degrees of ſtrength and. vivacity in the 
idea. Suppoſe the idea to be that of a future 3 
ſtate after death; one man believes it firmlyy j; 
this means no more than that he hath a ſtrong; _ 
and lively idea of it: Another neither believes - = 
nor diſbelieves ; that i is, he has a weak and faint: 
idea. "ag now a third. perſon believes * 
£ 2 | * 
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I that there is no ſuch' thing; I am at a Toſs 
to know whether his idea be faint or Hvely: If 
ir is faint, then there may be a firm-belief where 
the idea is faint ; if the idea is lively, then the be- 
lief of a future ſtare and' the belief of no future 
ſtate muſt be one and the ſame. The ſame ar- 
guments that are uſed tu prove that belief implies 
only a ſtronger idea'of the object than ſimple ap- 
prehenſion, might as well be uſed to prove that 
love implies only a ſtfonger idea of the objeck 
than indifference. And then what ſhall we ſay 
of hatred, which muſt upon this hypotheſis be 
a degree of love, or a degree of indifference ? 
If it ſhould be ſaid, that in love there is ſome- : 
thing more than an idea, to wit, an affection of 
the mind; may it not be ſaid with equal reaſon, 
that in belief there is ſomething more than an i- 
dea, to wit, an aſſent or perſuaſion of the mind? 
Bot perhaps it may be thought as ridiĩculous to 
argue againſt this ſtrange opinion, as to maintain 
it. Indeed, if a man ſhould maintain, that a 
circle, a ſquare, and a triangle, differ only in 
magnitude, and not in figure, I believe he would 
find no body diſpoſed either to believe him or tb 
argue apainſt him; and yet I do not think it leſs 
mocking to common ſenſe, to maintain, that 
ſenſation, memory, an and imagination, differ only 2 
in degree, and not in kind. I know it is ſaid, 
that in a delirium, or in dreaming, men are apt 
to miſtake one for the other. But does it fol- 
low from this, that men who are neither dream- 


ws nor in a e cannot diſtinguiſh them? 
But 
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But how does a man know, that "Ny is not in a 


delirium? 1 cannot tell: neither can I tell how. 
a man knows that he exiſts: but if any man ſe- 
rioully doubts whether he is in a delirium, . I 5 


think it highly probable that he is, and that it 
is time to ſeek for a cure, which I am perſuad - 


ed he will not find in the whole ſyſtem of logic. 


1 mentioned before Locke's notion of belief 


or knowledge: he holds that it conſiſts in a per- 


ception of the agreement or diſagreement of i= 


deas; and this he yalues bimſelf upon as 5 & yer a 


important diſcoverj. 
We ſhall have occaſion ane to Gs 
more particularly this grand principle of Locke's 


philoſophy, and to ſhew that it is one of the 


main pillars of modern ſcepticiſm, although he 


had no intention to make that uſe of it. At 


preſent let us only conſider how it agrees with 
the inſtances of belief now under conſideration; 
and whether it gives any light to them. I be- 
lieve that the ſenſation I have, exiſts; and that 


the ſenſation I remember, does not now exiſt; . 

but did exiſt yeſterday. Here, according to 
Locke's ſyſtem, I compare the idea of a ſenſatiow 
with the ideas of paſt, and preſent exiſtence ;: at 


one time I perceive that this idea agrees with 
that of preſent exiſtence, but diſagrees with that of 
Paſt exiſtence ; but at another time it agrees with 


the idea of paſt exiſtence, and diſagrees with that of 
preſent exiſtence. Truly theſe ideas ſeem to be 1 


very capricious in their agreements and diſagree- 


ments. Beſides, I cannot for my heart con- 


ceive 
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eeive what is meant by either. I a ſenſation 
exiſts, and 1 think I underſtand clearly what 
mean. But you want to make the thing clear- 
er, and for that end tell me, that there is an 
agreement between the idea of that ſenſation and 
the idea of exiſtence. To ſpeak 24 this 
conveys to me no light, but darkneſs; I can 
conceive no otherwiſe of it, than as an — and 
obſcure circumlocution. I conclude, then, that 
the belief which accompanies ſenſation and me- 
mory, is a ſimple act of the mind, which can- 
not be defined. It is in this reſpect like ſeeing 
and hearing, which can never be ſo defined as 
to be underſtood by thoſe. who have not theſe fa- 
culties: and to ſuch as have them, no definition 
can make theſe operarions more clear than they 
are already. In like manner, every man that 
has any belief, and he muſt be a curioſity that 
has none, knows perfectly what belief is, but 
ean never define or explain it. Iconclude alſo, _ 
that ſenſation, memory, and imagination, even 
where they have the ſame object, are operations 
of a quite different nature, and perfe&ly diſtin- 
guiſhable by thoſe who are ſound and ſober. A © 
man that is in danger of confounding them, is 
indeed to be pitied; but whatever relief he may 
find from another airth, he can find none from lo- 
gic or metaphyſic, I conclude further, that it 
is no leſs a part of the human conſtitution, to 
believe the preſent” exiſtence of our ſenfations, 
and to believe the paſt exiſtence of what we re- 
member, than it is to believe chat twice 'two _ 
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make four. The evidence of ſenſe, the evi- 
dence of memory, and the evidence 
the neceſſary relations of things, are all d 
ſtinct and original kinds of evidence, equal- 
ly grounded on our oonſtitution: none of them 
depends upon, or can be reſolved into anothef. 
To reaſon againſt any of theſe kinds of evidence, 
is abfurd; nay, to reaſon” for them! is abſurd. 
They are firſt principles; and ſuch fall not with» 
in the province of nm dut of Common 
Senſe,” | Pl PE ARID 3 0 ; 
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AVIN G conſidered 55 relation which is 

ſenſation of ſmelling bears to the remem- 
brance and imagination of it, I proceed to con-- 
fider, what relation it bears to a mind, or ſens 
tient principle. It is certain, no man can con- 
ceive or believe ſmelling to exilt of itſelf, with- ⸗ 
out a mind, or. ſomething chat has the power of 
ſmelling, of which it is called a ſenſation, an 
operation, or feeling. Yet if any man ſhould 
demand a proof, that ſenſation cannot be with- 
out a mind, or ſentient being, I confeſs that I 
can give none; and that to pretend to prove it, 
ſeems to me almoſt as abſurd as to deny it, 
IS . This 
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This might have been ſaid without any apo- 


1 


logy before the Treatiſe of human noture, appear 


ed in the World. For till that time no man, as 
far as, I Know, ever thought either of calling 
in queſtion that principle, or of giving a 
reaſon for his belief of it. Whether think 
| ing beings \ were of an ethereal or igneous na- 
ture, whether material or immaterial, was va- 


riouſly diſputed; but that thinking is an operation 


of ſome kind of being or other, was always ta- 
ken for granted, as a principle that could not 
poſſibly admit of doubt. 

However, ſince the author above icant 
who is undoubtedly one of the moſt acute meta- 
phyſicians that this or any age hath produced, 
| hathtreatedit.as a vulgar prejudice, and maintain- 
ed, that the mind is only a ſucceſſion of ideas 
and impreſſions, without any ſubject ; his opini- 
on, however contrary to the common apprehen- 


ſions of mankind, deſerves reſpect, I beg there- 


fore, once for all, that no offence may be taken 
at charging this or other metaphyſical notions 
with abſurdity, or with being contrary to the 
common {ſenſe of mankind, No diſparagement 
is meant to the underſtandings of the authors, or 
maintainers of ſuch opinions. Indeed, they com- 
monly proceed not from defect of underſtanding, 


but from an exceſs of refinement : the reaſoning - 


that leads to them, often gives new light to the 
ſubject, and ſhews real genius and deep penetra- 


tion in the author; and the premiſes do more 


than atone for the concluſion. 
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If there are certain prii 


are, which the conſtitution of our er leadg 
us to believe, and Which we are un 


of life, without being able to give a reaſon for 


them; theſe are what we call the principles o 


common ſenſe; and what is manifeſtly Sontra 
to them, is what we call abſurd. 3 
— Indeed, if it is true, and to — 
ciple of philoſophy, That ſenſation and thought 


may be without a thinking being; it muſt be 


acknowledged to be the moſt wonderful diſcove- 
ry that this or any other age hath produced. The 
received doctrine of ideas is the principle from 
which it is deduced, and of which indeed it ſeems 


to be a juſt and natural conſequence. And it is 


probable, that it would not have been ſo late a 
diſcovery, but that it is ſo ſhocking and repug- 
nant to the' common apprehenſions-of mankind, 
that it required an uncommon degree of philoſo- 
phical intrepidity to uſher it into the world. It 
is a fundamental principle of the ideal ſyſtem, 


That every object of thought muſt be an impreſ- 
ſion, or an idea, that is, a faint copy of ſome. 


preceding impreſſion. This is a principle ſo 
commonly received, that the author above men- 
tioned, although his whole ſyſtem is built upon 
it, never offers the leaſt proof of it. It is upon 
this principle, as a fixed point, that he erects 


his metaphyſical engines, to overturn heaven and 
earth, body and ſpirit. And indeed, in my ap- 
prebenſon it is gerber ſufficient for the pur- 


Poſo. 


ſity to take for granted in the common c INcerns 
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poſe. For if impreſſions and ideas arè & the n- 
bf odjects of "thought, then heaven and earth 
and body and ſpirit, and every thing you pleaſe, 
muſt ſignify only impreſſions and ideas, or they 
muſt be words without any meaning. It feems, 
therefore, that this notion, however ſtrange, is 
cloſely connected with the received doctrine of 
ideas, and we muſt either admit the concluſions, ; 
or call in queſtion the premiſes, | | 
Ideas ſeem to have ſomething in their nature 
unfriendly to other exiſtences. They were firſt 
introduced into philoſophy, in the humble cha- 
racter of images or repreſentatives of things; and 
in this character they ſeemed not only to be in- 
offenſive, but to ſerve admirably well for ex- 
Plaining the operations of the human underſtand- 
ing. But ſince men began to reaſon clearly and 
diſtinctly about them, they have by degrees ſup- _ 
planted their conſtituents, and undermined the 
exiſtence of every thing but themſelves. Firſt, 
they diſcarded all ſecondary qualities of bodies; 
and it was found out by their means, that fire i 8 
not hot, nor ſnow cold, nor honey ſweet; and, 
in a word, that heat and cold, ſound, colour, 
taſte, and ſmell, are nothing but ideas or impreſ- 


ſions. Biſhop Berkeley advanced them a ſtep 


higher, and found out, by juſt reaſoning, from 


the ſame principles, that extenſion, ſolidity, ſpace, 


figure, and body, are ideas, and that there is no- 
thing in nature but ideas and ſpirits. But the 
triumph of ideas was completed by the Treatiſe 


of un — which diſcards ſpirits alſo, and 
leaves 


sed 6. Ot SMELLING O of - 


leaves ideas and impreſſions as the ſole exiſtences 
in the univerſe. What if at laſt, having nothing 
elſe. to contend with, they ſhould fall foul! of 
one another, and leave no exiſtence in nature at 
all ? This would ſurely bring philoſophy. into 
danger ; for what ſhould we have left: to talk © or 
to diſpute about? ien EL FHF 
However, hitherto theſe philoſophers hens 
ledge the exiſtence of impreſſions and ideas; they 
acknowledge certain laws of attraction, or rules 
of precedence, according to which ideas and im- 
preſſions range themſelves in various forms; and 
ſucceed one another: but that they ſhould be- 
long to a mind, as its proper goods and charrels, 
this they have found to be a vulgar error. Theſe | 
ideas are as free and independent as the birds of 
the air, or as Epicurus s atoms when they purſued 
their journey in the vaſt inane. Shall we con- 
ceive them like the films of things i in the 72 8 
rean e 27 6 36 
Primciph hoc dies, rerum ſimulacra vagari, 
Multa modi multis, in cunttas undique farteis 
Tenuia, ' que facile inter ſej hs ey in N 
Obvia cum veniunt. e Lucr. 


Or ao hays rite 8 Ariſtotle $ intelligi- 
ble fpecies after they are ſhot forth from the ob- 


Je, and before they have yet ſtruck upon the 
paſſive intellect? But why ſhould we ſeek to com- 


pare them with any thing, ſince there is nothing 


in nature but themſelves? They make the Whole 
b 5 | furniture 


j _ 
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furniture of the univerſe; ſtarting into exiſtence, 
or out of it, without any cauſe; combining in- 
to parcels, which the vulgar call r and ſuc- 
ceeding one another by fixed laws, without time, 
place, or author of thoſe laws. 

Let, after all, theſe ſelf-exiſtent and indepen- | 
Fl ideas look pitifully naked and deſtitute, 
when left thus alone in the univerſe, and ſeem, 
upon the whole, to be in a worſe condition than 
they were before. Des Cartes, Malebranche, 
and Locke, as they made much uſe of ideas, 
treated them handſomely, and provided them in 
decent accommodation; lodging them either inthe 
pineal gland, or in the pure intellect, or even in 
the divine mind. They moreover clothed them 
with a commiſſion, and made them repreſenta- 
tives of things, which gave them ſome dignity 
and character. But the Treatsſe of human nature, 
though no leſs indebted to them, ſeems to have 
made but a bad return, by. beſtowing upon them 
this independent exiſtence ; ſince thereby they 
are turned out of houſe and home, and ſet adrift 
in the world, without friend or connection, with- 
out a rag to cover their nakedneſs: and who 
knows but the whole ſyſtem of ideas may periſſi 
by the indiſcreet zeal of . their friends to exalt 
them? 

However this may be, it is certainly a moſt a- 
mazing diſcovery, that thought and ideas may be 
without any thinking being. A diſcovery big 
with conſequences which cannot eaſily be traced 


by thoſe deluded mortals who think and reaſon in 
| 5 the 
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the common tract. We were always apt to ima- 
gine, that thought ſuppoſed a thinker; and love a 
lover, and treaſon a traitor: but this, it ſeems, 
was all a miſtake; and it is found out, that there 
may be treaſon without à traitor, and love with- 
out a lover, laws without a legiſſator, and puniſh- 
ment without a ſufferer, ſucceſſion without time, 
and motion without any thing moved, or {pace 
in which it may move: or if, in theſe caſes, i- 
deas are the lover, the ſufferer, the traitor, it were 
to be wiſhed that the author of this diſcovery 
had. farther condeſcended to acquaint us, whe- 
ther ideas can conyerſe together, and be under 
obligations of duty or gratitude to each other; 
whether they can make promiſes and enter into 
leagues and covenants, and fulfil or break them, 
and be puniſhed for the breach. If one ſet of ideas 
makes a covenant, another breaks it, and a third 
is puniſhed: for it, there is reaſon to think that 
Juſtice is no natural virtue in this ſyſtem. 
It ſeemed very natural to think, that the Trea- 
tiſe of human nature required an author, and a 
very ingenious one too; but now we learn, that 
it is only a fet of ideas which came together, 
and arranged themſelves "Of certain aſſociations | 
and attractions. 83 10 
After all, this curious nem pen not to 
be fitted to the prefent ſtate of human nature. 
How far it may ſuit ſome choice ſpirits, who are 
refined from the dregs of common ſenſe, I can- 
not ſly. It is acknowledged, I think, that even 
theſe can enter into this ſyſtem only in their moſt 
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ſpeculative hours, aha they ſoar ſo high in pur- 
ſuit of thoſe. ſelf-exiſtent. ideas, as to loſe fight, of 
all-other things- But when they condeſcend to 
mingle again with the human race, and to con- 
verſe with a friend, a companion, or a fellow-ci= 
tizen, the ideal fyſtem vaniſnes; common ſenſe, 
like an irreſiſtible torrent, carries them along; 
and, in ſpite of all their reaſoning and philoſophy, 
they believe their own. exiſtenee, and the alt 
ence of other things. bat 

| Indeed, it is happy they do 65 for if chey! 
ould carry their clofet-belief into the world 
the reſt of mankind. would conſider them as-dif- 
eaſed, and fend them to an infirmary. Therefore, 
as Plato required certain previous qualifications 
of thoſe who entered his ſchool, I think it would 
be. prudent for the doctors. of this ideal philoſo- 
Phy to do the ſame, and to refuſe admittance to 
every man who is ſo weak as to imagine that he 
ought to have the ſame belief in ſolitude and in 
company, or that his principles ought to have a- 
ny influence upon his practiee: for this philoſo- 
Phy is like a hobby horſe, which a man in bad 
health may ride in his cloſet, without hurting his 
reputation; but if he ſhould take him abroad 
with him to church, or to the exchange, or to 
the play-bouſe, his heir would immediately call a 
jury, and ſeize his eſtate. | d 
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1 thoſe who, have occaſion. for it, and can uſg 
it diſcreetly ; as. a chamber-exerciſe, , we may {till 
inquire, how the reſt of mankind, , and even the 
adepts themſelves, except in ſome ſolitary m 


ments, have got ſo ſtrong and ir reſiſtible \ belief, 
that thought muſt have a ſubject, and be the act 


of ſome 5 9 1 being: how every man believes 


himſelf to be ſomething diſtinct from his ideas 


and impreſſions; ſomething which continues the 
| fame identical ſelf when all his ideas and im- 


preſſions are changed. It is impoſſible to trace 


the origin of this opinion in hiſtory : for all lan- 
guages have it interwoven in their original con- 
ſtruction. All nations have always believed it. 
The conſtitution of all laws and governments, as 


well as the common tranſactions of life, ſuppoſe 


8 

It is no 3 3 for at. man to 7 
ect when he himſelf came by this notion: for, 
as far back as we ean remember, we were alrea- 


dy in poſſeſſion of it, and as fully perſuaded of 
our own exiſtence, and the exiſtence of other 
things, as that one. 9d one maks two. It ſeems, 


"IBS 1 therefore, 


FM) 
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therefore, that this opinion preceded all reaſon- 
ing, and experience, and inſtruction; and this is 


the more probable, becauſe we cooks not get it 


any of theſe means. It appears then to be an 
niaderiable fact, that from thought or ſenſation, 
all mankind, conftiiarly' and invariably, | from the 
firſt dawning of reflection, do infer a power or 
faculty of thinking, and a permanent being or 
mind ro which that faculty belongs; ; and that we 
as invariably aſcribe all the various kinds of ſen- _ 
ſation and thonght we are conſcious of, to vey 


individual mind or ſelf. 


But by what rules of logic wwe make theſs in- 
ferences, it is impoſſible to ſhow ;' nay, it is im- 
poſſible to ſhow how our ſenſations and thoughts 
can give us the very notion and CONE 
ther of a mind or of a faculty. The faculty of 
ſmelling is ſomething very different from the ac- 
tnal ſenſation of ſmelling; for the faculty may 
remain when we have no ſenſation, And the 
mind is no leſs different from the faculty; for it 
continues the ſame individual being when that fa- 

culty is loſt. Yet this ſenſation ſuggeſts to us 
both a faculty and a mind ; and not only ſuggeſts 
the notion of them, but creates a belief of their 


exiſtence; although it is impoſſible to diſcover, 


by reaſon, any tie or connection between one 
and the other. EA 

What ſhall \ we ſay then? Either thoſe infe⸗ 
rences which we draw from our ſenſations, name- 


ly, the exiſtence of a mind, and of powers or fa- 
culties belonging to it, are prejudices of philoſo- 


phy 


—: fictions of the mind} which 
a 2 man mond throw off as hb dbes che bt 5 
of faities'; or tliey. are judgments of nature, ju ig 5 Eo” 
ue not got by comparing ideas, and p 8 


5 
ng agreeinents and diſagreeniterits; but immbedi- 
nel inſpired by gur conſtiturionn 
I this laſt is the caſe; as 1 apprehend it 10% tf 
will be impoſſible to ſhake-off:thoſe opinions, and 
we muſt yield to them at laſt, chough we 
ple hard to get rid of them. And if we 
by a determined obſtinacy,” ſhake off the priſici 
, ples of our nature; this is not to act the philofo2 
pher, but the fool or the madman. It is incum⸗ 
bent upon thoſe who think that theſe ate nidt un! 
tural. prineiples; cu hows in the firſt-place} how 
we can otherwiſe get the notion of 2 mind nd 
its faculties; and then tõ ſhow; how we: come to 
deccive ourſelres int the ppinion thar' ſenſation 
N be withbut a ſentient being 
It is the received doctrine of Poilaſöphers ist 
our notions of relations can only: be got by cm 
paring the related ideas: but in the preſehtxaſe 
there ſems to be an inſtaner to the conttary. It 
is nat by having! firſt the notions of mind and 
ſenſation, and then comparing them together}. 
that we perctive the one to haye the relatiom of 
a ſubject or ſubſtratum and the other that f ai 
at or operation: on the contrary, one af the 
| related things, to wit, -fenfarion;; ſuggeſts to; 
both the correlate and the relation)? 1 52 2 


| I beg leave to make uſe of the word hapgeſtis 


| in, becauſe I know not one more proper, to c 
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preſs. a power of the mind, which ſeems entirely 
to have eſcaped the notice of philoſophers, and 

to which we owe many of our ſimple notions 
5 Which are neither impreſſions nor ideas, as well as 

13 many original principles of belief. I hall endea- 

. | vour to illuſtrate, by an example, what /I under- 
1 ſtand hy this word. We all know, that a certain 
und of ſound ſuggeſis immediately to che mind, 

a coach paſſing in the ſtreet ; and not only pro- 
ducks the i imagination, but the belief, that a coach 
1 Is paſſing. Yet there is here no comparing of i · 
'F _  deas, no perception of agreements or difagree- | 
A ments, to produce this belief; nor is there the 
leaſt ſimilitude between the ur we hear, and 
the coach we imagine and believe to be paſſing. 
= Its true that this ſuggeſtion is not natural and 
= original; it is the reſult of experience and ha- 

ü bit. But I think it appears, from what hath been 


ſaid, that there are natural ſuggeſtions; partien- 


larly, that ſenſation ſuggeſts the notion of preſent ‚ 
e exiſtence, and the belief that What we perceive # 
or feel, does now exilt ; that memory ſuggeſts : 
the notion of. paſt exifithe, and the belief that b 
what we remember did exiſt in time paſt; and ſ 
that our ſenſations and thoughts do alſò ſuggeſt * 
the notion of a mind, and the belief of its exiſt - 1 
ence, and of its relation to our thoughts. By a 1 


bke natural principle it is, that à beginning of 
exiſtence, or any change in nature, ſuggeſts to 
us the notion of /a cauſe, and compels our belief 
of its exiſtence. And in like manner, as ſhall be 
thewn when we come to the ſenſe of touch, cer 


. * 
. 


AE 


eu * : 


natũre, ſuggeſt to us extenſion, ſolidity, and mos 


tion, which are nowiſe like to ſenſations; although 
11 75 aye: vue Miene confounded with e py 
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call their ſinell. 
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| E. have tankdoted! ſmell.9s - Renitying a lone 
V ſation, feeling, or impreſſion upon the 
windy and in this ſenſe; it can only be in a mind 
ox ſentient being: but it is evident that man- 
kind give the hame of ſinell much more fre- 
quently to ſometbing which they conceive ta he 


external, and to be 4 quality of body: they un- 
derſtand ſomething by it which does not at all 


infer a mind; and have not the leaſt difficulty in 
conceiving the air perfumed with aromatic odours 
in the deſarts of Arabia, or in ſome uninhabited 
iſland, where t 


this, and as full a conviction of the poſſibility of 
it, as he hath of his own exiſtence; and can no 
more doubt of the one than of the Peres 


. Suppoſe that ſuch a man meets with a modern 
pliloſopher, and wants to be informed, what 
The philoſopher tells him, 
that there is no ſmell in plants, nor in any thing, 
but i in the mind; that it is impoſſible there can 
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human foot never trod. Every 
ſenſible day- labourer hath as clear a notion of 
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N 
* 


bie ſmell but in a mind; and that all' this hart 
x = been demonſtrated by Moder philoſophy. The 
3 N plain man will, no doubt, be apt to think him 


merry: but if he finds that he is ſerious, his next 
concluſion will be, that he is mad; or that phi- 
lofophy, like magic, puts men imo a nee world, 
and gives them different faculties from common 
men. And thus philoſophy and common ſenſe 
are ſet at variance. But who is to blame for it? 
In my opinion the philoſopher is to blame. For 
if he means by ſmell, what the reſt of mankind 
moſt commonly mean, he is certainty mad. But 
x he puts, a different meaning” upon the word, | 
without obſerying it himſelf, or giving warning 
to others; he abuſes language, and diſgraces phi- 
loſophy, without doing any ſervice to truth? a8 
if a man ſhould exchange the meaning of the 
words daughter and cow, and then endeavour to 
prove to his plain neighbour, that his cow is his 
a, and: his daughter his cows . 
I believe there is not much more wiſdom in 
many of thofe paradoxes of the ideal philoſophy, 
BM which to plain ſenſible men'appgar to be palpa- 
= ble abſurdities, but with the adepts paſs for pro- 
= found diſcoveries. I reſolye, for my own part; 
th always to pay a great regard to the dictates of 
common ſenſe, and not to depart from- them 
without abſolute neceſſity: and therefore I am 


8 
- a 
J 


1 


apt to think, that there is realty ſomething in the te 
roſe or lily, which is by the vulgar called ſinell, d 
and which continues to exiſt when it is not n 


| e and ſhall . to inquire whit this ſt 
16 7 
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is; | how we come by the noticn of it; and what 


relation this quality or virtue of ſmell hath to the 


ſenſation, which we have been obliged to call by = 


the ſame name, for want of another. 


Let us therefore ſuppoſe, as before, A perſon a 


beginning to exerciſe the ſenſe of ſmelling: 


little experience will diſcover to him, that the | 
noſe is the organ of this ſenſe, and that the air, 
or ſomething in the air, is a medium of it. And 
finding, by farther experience, that when a roſe 
is near, he has à certain ſenſation ; when it is rer 


moved, the ſenſation is gone ; he finds a connec» 


tion in nature. betwixt the roſe and this ſenſation. | 


The roſe is conſidered as a cauſe, occaſion, or an- 


tecedent, of the ſenſation; the ſenſation as an ef, 
fect or conſequent of the preſence. of the roſe ; 


they are aſſociated in the mind, and conſtantly 
found conjoined in the imagination. 

But here it deſerves our natice, that altho? 
the ſenſation may ſcem more cloſely related to 
the mind its ſubject, or to the noſe its organ; 
yet neither of theſe connections operate ſo pow - 
erfully upon the imagination, - as its connection 
with the roſe its concomitant, The reaſon of this 
ſeems to be, that its connection with the mind 


is more general, and noway diſtinguiſheth it from 


other ſmells, or even from taſtes, ſounds, and o- 


ther kinds of ſenſations. The relation it hath 4 
to the organ, is likewiſe general, and doth not 
diſtinguiſh it from other ſpells; but the con- 


nection it hath with the roſes ſpecial, and con- 
ſtant; by which means they become almoſt in- 
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IN order to Moſtrare Path how we come to 
* conceive a quality or virtue in the roſe which 
we call mell, and what this ſmell is, it is pro- 
per to obſerve, that the mind begins very early 
to thirſt after principles, which may direct it in 
the exertion of its powers. The ſmell of a 
roſe is a certain affection or feeling of the mind; 
and as it is not conſtant, but comes and goes, we 
want to know when and where we may expect 
It, and are uneaſy till we find ſomething, which 
being preſent, brings this feeling along with it, 
3 and being removed, removes it. This, when 
4 found, we call the cauſe of it; not in a ſtrict and 
= philoſophical ſenſe, as if the feeling were really 
q effected or produced by that cauſe, but in a po- 
Ft pular ſenſe: for the mind is ſatisfied, if there is 
a conſtant conjunction between them; and ſuch 
cauſes are in reality nothing elſe but laws of na- 
ture. Having found the ſmell thus conſtantly | 
conjoined with the roſe, the mind is at reſt, with- 
out inquiring whether this conjunction is owing 
to a real efficiency- or not; that being a philoſo- 
phical inquiry, which does not concern human 


or 8 1 EL LIN G. 9” 


* | 
life. hy every diſcovery r ſuch 2 2 2 
comics is of real 'importance in life, and | 
makes a ſtrong impreſſion upon the mind. . 
So ardently do we deſire to find ever: ry thing . 
that happens within our obſervation, As con- 
nected with ſomething elſe, as its caufe or occa- 
ſion, that we are apt to fancy connections upon 
the ſlighteſt grounds: and this weakneſs is moſt 
remarkable in the ignorant, who know leaſt of 
the real connections eſtabliſhed in nature- A 
man meets with an unlucky accident on a certain 
day of the year; and knowing no other cauſe 
of his misfortune, he is apt to conceive” ſome- 
thing unlucky in that day of the calendar; and 
if he finds the ſame, connection hold a ſecond. 
time, is ſtrongly confirmed in his ſuperſtition. 
I remember, many years ago, a white ox vis 
brought into this country, of ſo enormous a ſize, 
that people came many miles to ſee him. There 
happened, ſome months after, an uncommon fa- 
tality among women in child- bearing. TWO 
ſuch uncommon events following one another, 
gave a ſuſpicion of their connection, and occa- 
ſioned a common opinion among the country- 
people, that the white ox was the cauſe of this 
fatality. 

However filly and ridiculous this opinion was, 
it ſprung from the ſame root in human nature, on 
which all natural philoſophy grows; namely, an 
eager deſire to find out connections in things, 
and a natural, original, and unaccountable pro- 
penſity to believe, that the connections which 
5 we 
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we have obſerved in time paſt, will continue in 
time to come. Omens, portents, good and bad 
luck, palmiſtry, aſtrology, all the numerous arts 
of divination, and of interpreting dreams, falſe 
Hypotheſes and ſyſtems, and true principles in 
the philoſophy of nature, are all built upon 42 
ſame foundation in the human conſtitution; and 
are diſtingyiſhed only according as we conclude 
raſhly from too few. inſtances, or cautipuſly from 
a-ſufficient induction. | 
As it is experience only that diſcovers Oy * 
connections between natural cauſes and their ef- 
fects; without inquiring further, we attribute to 
the canſe ſome yague and indiſtin& notion of 
power or virtue to produce the effect. And in many 
caſes, the purpoſes of life do not make it neceſſary 
to give diſtinct names to the cauſe and the effect, 
Whence it happens, that being cloſely connected in 
the imagination, altho? very unlike to each other, 
one name ſerves for both; and, in common dif. 
courſe, is moſt frequently applied to that which, 
af the two, is moſt the object of our attention. 


This occaſions an ambiguity in many words, 
which having the ſame cauſes in all languages, is 


common to all, and is apt to be overlooked even 
by philoſophers. Some inſtances will ſerve'both - 
to illuſtrate and confirm what we have ſaid. | 
Magnetiſm ſignifies both the tendency of the 
iron towards the magnet, and the power of the 
magnet to produce that tendency :. and if it was 
mod whether it is a quality of the iron or of 
abet one would perhaps be puzzled at 
e 
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firſt gt but a little attention would diſcover, 8 that | 
we. conceive a power or virtue in the magnet as 
the cauſe, and a motion in the iron as the effect; 
and altho' theſe are things quite unlike, they are, 
ſo united in the imagination, that we give the 
common name of magnetiſm to both. The ſame 
thing may be ſaid of gravi tation, which ſomer 
times ſignifies the tendency of bodies towards the 
earth, ſometimes the attractive power of the 
earth, which we conceive as the cauſe of that 
tendency. We may obſerve the ſame ambiguity 
in ſome of Sir Iſaac Newton's definitions; and 
that even in words of his own making. In three 
of his definitions, he explains very diſtinctly 
what he underſtands by the ab/ſo/ute quantity, 
what by the acce/erative quantity, and what by 
the motive quantity, of a centripetal force. In 
the firſt -of theſe three definitions, centripetal 
force is put for the cauſe, which we conceive to 
be ſome power or virtue in the centre or central 
body: in the two laſt, the ſame word is put for 
the effect of this cauſe, in producing velocity, or 
in producing motion towards that centre. | 
Heat, ſigniſies a ſenſation, and cold a contrary 
one. But heat likewiſe ſignifies a quality or ſtate 
of bodies, which hath no contrary, but different 
degrees. When a man feels the ſame water hot 
to one hand, and cold to the other, this gives 
him occaſion to diſtinguiſi between the feeling, 
and the heat of the body; and altho he knows 
that the ſenſations are contrary, he does not i- 4 
1 chat the _— can have contrary * : = 
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ar the fame time. „An n del finde a different 


taſte in the fame body in ſickneſs and in health, 
he is eaſily convinced, that the quality in the bo- 
dy called taſte is the ſame as before, altho' the 
ſenſations he has from it are perhaps oppoſite. 
The vulgar are commonly charged by-philoſo- 


phers, with the abſurdity of imagining the ſmell 


of ſmelling : but I think, unjuſtly ; for they nei- 
ther give the ſame epithets to both, nor. do they 
reaſon in the ſame manner from them. What is 


A 


4 


in the roſe to be ſomething like to the ſenſation Z | 


ſmell in the roſe? It is a quality or virtue of the 


roſe, or of ſomething proceeding from it, Which 
we perceive by the ſenſe of ſmelling; and this is '# 
all we know of the matter. But what is ſmel- 


ling? It is an act of the mind, but is never ima- 
gined to be a quality of the mind. Again, the 
ſenſation of ſmelling is conceived to infer ne- 


ceſſarily a mind or ſentient being; but ſmell in 


the roſe infers no-ſuch thing. We ſay, This bo- 


dy ſmells ſweet, that ſtinks; but we do not ſay, 
This mind ſmells ſweet, and that ſtinks. There- 


fore ſmell in the roſe, and the ſenſation which it 


cauſes, are not conceived, even by the vulgar, 


to he things of the ſame kind, althe _ have 


the ſame name. 


From ' what hath bein ſaid, we may learn, 3 
that the ſmell of a roſe ſignifies two things. Firſt, 
A ſenſation, which can have no exiſtence but 


when it is perceived, and can only be in a ſenti- 


ent being or mind. Secondly, It ſignifies ſome 
power, quality, or virtue, in the roſe, or in efflu- 
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via proceeding from it, which hath a perhsnene 
exiſtence, independent of the mipd, and which 


by the conſtitution of nature, produces the ſen- 
ſation in us. By the original conſtitution of our 


nature, we are both led to believe, that there is 
a permanent cauſe” of the ſenſation, and prompts = 


ed to ſeek after it; and experience determines 


us to HEE it in the re” FRO names of 1 | 


| have a Alike ae in. at lnguges: — it a. 
ſerves our attention, that theſe names are but 
rarely, in common language, uſed to ſignify the 


ſenſations; for the moſt part, they ſignify the ex- 


ternal Gualities which are indicated by the ſen- 


ſations. The cauſe of which Phænomenon 1 
take to be this. Our ſenſations have very dif 


ferent degrees of ſtrength. Some of them are | 


ſo quick and lively, as to give us a great deal 
either of pleaſure or of uneaſineſs: When this 
is the caſe, we are compelled to attend to t the 
ſenſation itſelf, and to make'it an object of thought 


and diſcourſe; we give it a name, which ſignifies 
nothing but the ſenſation ; and in this caſe we 


readily acknowledge, that the thing meant by 


that name is in the mind only, and not in any 
thing external. Such are the various Kinds of 
pain, ſickneſs, and the ſenſations of hunger and 


other appetites. But where the ſenſation is not 


ſo intereſting as to requitè to be made an object 


of thought, our conſtitution leads us to conſider 
it as a ſign of ſomething external, which bath; 2 
conſtant conjunQion with it; by? having foun 
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what it indicates; | we give a name to that: the 
ſenſation, having no proper name, falls in as an 


acceſſory to the thing ſignified by it, and is con- 
founded under the ſame name. So that the name 


may indeed be applied to the ſenſation, but moſt 
properly and commonly is applied to the thing in- 
dicated by that ſenſation. The ſenſations of ſmell 
taſte, ſound, and colour, are of infinitely more 
importance as ſigns or indications, than they are 
upon their ,own account; like the words of a2 
language, wherein we do not SPP to th: 
bound, but #9! "Oe ſenſe, | 


$ECT. x. 


W. bether in ſeiſuin the mind i is aftive or 7 


ſve? 


＋ H E RE is one inquiry remains, Whether 


in ſmelling, and in other ſenſations, the 


mind is active, or paſſive? This poſſibly may 


ſeem to be a queſtion about words, or at leaſt of 


very ſmall importance; however, if it leads us 
to attend more accurately to the operations of 


our minds, than we are accuſtomed to do, it is 
upon that very account not altogether unprofit- 
able. I think the opinion of modern philoſo- 
phers is, that in ſenſation the mind is altogether 
paſſive. And this undoubtedly is ſo far true, 
that we cannot raiſe any ſenſation in our minds 


the 
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by willing it; and, on the other hand, it ſeems - | 
Hardly pollible to ayoid having the ſenſation when 
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the object i is rafelihd" | Yeti it ſeems Ukenviſe to 

be true, that in proportion as the attention is more 
or leſs turned to 2 ſenſation, or diverted from it; 
that ſenfation- is more or leſs perceived: and re- 
membered. Every one knows, that very in 
tenſe pain may be diverted by a fiirptiſe; or by 

any thing that entirely occupies the mid. When 
we are engaged in earneſt converſation, the clock 

may ſtrike by us without being heard; at leaſt 
we remember not the neut moment that we did 
hear it. The noiſe and tumult bf à great tra- 
ding city, is not heard by them who have lived 
in ir all their days; but it ſtuns thoſe ſtrangers 

who have lived in the peaceful retirement of the 
country. Whether therefore there can be any 
fenfation where the mind is purely paſſive, I Will 
not ſay; but I think we are conſcions of having 
given ſome attention to every e we 
N though ever ſo recen. 
No doubt, where the impulſe is irons and ub | 
corhinon, it is as difficult to withhold attention, | 

as it is to forbear crying out in racking pain, or 
ſtarting in a fudden fright: but how: far - doth 
might be attained by ſtrong reſolution and prac- 
tice; is not eaſy to determine. So that, al- 
though the Peripatetics had no good reaſon to 


ſuppoſe an active and a paſſive intellect, ſince at- . 


tention may be well enough accounted an act of 

the will; yet I think they came nearer to the 

truth, in holding the mind to be in ſenſation 

partly paſſive and partly active, than the moderns, 

in affirming it to be purely paſſive. Senſation, 
: „ imagination, 
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imagination, memory, andi judgment, have. by 2 
the vulgar, in all ages, been. conſidered as acts = 
tte mind. The manner in which they are,ex- 
preſſed. in all langnages, thews. this. Wen che 
mind is much employed in them, we ſay it is 
very active; whereas, if they were impreſſions 


| \ © anly; as the ideal -philoſophy would lead us to 


conceive, we ought in ſuck a caſe rather to ſay, 


> thatithe mind is very paſſive: for I ſuppoſe no 


man would attribute great Ativity to the paper 
I write upon, becauſe it receives variety of has . 


, racters. 0 PIT. 471 27 1 » | 575 I 


The relation which the ſenſation of ſmell 9250 
to the memory and imagination of it; andi to a 
mind or ſubject, is common to all our ſenſations; 
and indeed to all the operations of the mind# 
the relation it bears to the will, is common to 
it with all the powers of undetſtanding: and 
the relation it bears to that quality or virtue of 
bodies which it indicates, is common to it with - 
the ſenſations of taſte, hearing, colour, heat, 
and cold: ſo that what hath been ſaid of this 
ſenſe, may-eafily..be applied to ſeyeral of our ſen- 
ſes, and to other operations of the mind; and 
this, I hope, will gre: fo our e on . 
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CRAP. i. 
"TASTING. 


* 


1 GREAT part of what hath bon „ 

of the ſenſe. af ſmelling, is fo. Eaſily 

4 applied to thoſe of taſting and hearing, 
that we ſhallleave. the application entirely to the 
reader's judgment, and ſave aer bh trou- 

ble of a tedious repetition. 

II. is probable that every HTM that affects the 


taſte, is in ſome degree ſoluble in the falive.,. It 


is not concetvable. how any thing ſhould: enter 
readily, and of i its own accord, as, it were, into 


the pores of the tongue, palate, and faces, un- 


leſs it had ſome chymical affinity to that lguor 
with which theſe pores are always replete, © It 1 Is 
therefore an admirable contrivance of nature, that 


the organs of taſte ſhould always be moiſt with a 


liquor which is ſo univerſal. a menſtruum, and 
which deſerves to be examined more than! it bath 
been hitherto, both in that capacity, and AS 2 
medical unguent. Nature teaches dogs, and o- 
ther animals, to uſe it in this laſt way; and its 
ſubſerviency both to taſte and digeſtion, bes 
its efficacy 1 in the former 

It is with manifeſt deſign and propriety, jg 
the organ of this ſenſe guards the entrance of the 
alimentary canal, as that of ſmell, the entrance. 
. the 8 for e And AO theſe or-. 
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The brutes 


very probable, that the ſmell and taſte, no way 
vitiated by luxury br bad habits, would rarely, 
if ever, ſead us to a wrong choice of food among 
the productions of nature; altho' the artificial 


compoſitions of a refined and luxurious cookery, ot 


of chymiſtry and pharmacy, may often impoſe 


mon lead in ſociet 7. 


Theſe ſenſes are likewiſe of gest a to TY 
Alingulſn bodies that cannot be diſtinguiſhed by 
our other ſenſes, and to diſcern the changes 
which the ſame body undergoes, which in many 
caſes are ſooner perceived by taſte and ſmell than 
by any other means. How many things are there 
in themarket, the eating-houſe, and the tavern, _ 


is wall s in the apothecary and chymiſt's ſhops, 


which are known to be what they are given out | 
to be, and are perceived to be good of bad in 


their kind, only by taſte or ſmell ? And how far 


our judgment of things, by means of our ſenſes, _ 


_ be improved by accurate attention to the 


mall 


0 e 
"HY nnd wks, Chup, 1 


gans being placed i in ſuch manner, that every. _ 

thing that enters into the ſtomach muſt undergo - 
the ſcrutiny of both ſenſes, it is plain, that they _ 
were intended by nature to diſtinguiſh wholeſome _ 
food from that which is noxious. 
bave no other means of chuſing their food; nor 


| would mankind, in the ſavage ſtate. And it, is 


upon 8 and produce things agreeable to the 
taſte and ſmell; which are foxious to health. And 
it is probable, that both ſmell and taſte are vitia- 
ted, and rendered leſs fit to perform their natural 
 bthces, by the untiatural Kind 'of life men com- 
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Enall differences of taſte and ſmell, and other ſets 
| fible qualities, is not eafy to determine. Sit 
Ifaxc Newton, by a noble effort of His great gen- 
us, artempred; from the colour of opaque bottles; 
to difcover the magnitude of the minute peſtücid 
parts of which they are compounded: and who 
knows what new lights natural:phifofophy may 
yet receive from other ſecondary Hens uy 
examined? n 
FJSome taſtes and fmells ſtimulate the nerves; 
and raiſe the ſpirits: bur ſuch am artificial e 
tion of the ſpirits is; by the laws of nature; fol- 
lowed by a depreſſion, which can only be relie- 
ved by time, or by the repeated uſe of the like 
ſtrmalas, By the uſe of ſuch things we creatè 
an appetite for them, which very much reſem- 
bles, and hath all the force of a natural one. It' 
is in this manner that men acquire an appetite” 
for ſnuff, tobacco, ſtrong liquors, laudanum, and . 
the like, | 
Nature indeed ſeems ſtudiouſly to have P 
bounds to the pleaſures and pains we have by 
theſe two ſenſes, and to have confined them with⸗ 
in very narrow limits, that we might not place 
any part of our happineſs in them; there being 
hardly any ſmell or taſte ſo diſagreeable that uſe 
will not make it tolerable, and at laſt perhaps 
agrecable; nor any ſo agreeable as not to loſe its 
reliſh by conſtant uſe. Neither is there any! 
pleaſure or pain of theſe ſenſes which is not ins 
troduced, or followed, by ſome degree of its“ 
contraty, which nearly * it 8⁰ that 
| y „ We 


z 
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we may here apply the beautiful allegory of the 


divine Socrates z That altho' pleaſure and pain 


are contrary in their nature, and their faces look 
different ways, yet Jupiter hath tied them ſo to- 
gether, that he that lays hold of the one, draws 
the other along with it. | 


As there is a, great variety of ſinells, ſceming- | 
ly fimple and uncompounded, not only altoge 


ther unlike, but ſome of them contrary to o- 


thers; and as the ſame thing may be ſaid of 


taſtes; it would ſeem that one taſte is not leſs 


different from another than it is from a ſmell: . 


and: therefore it may be a queſtion, How all 


ſmells come to be conſidered as one genus, and 
all taſtes as another? What is the generical di- 
ſtinction? Is it only that the noſe is the organ 


of the one, and the palate of the other? or, 
abitracting from the organ, is there not in the 
ſenſations themſelves ſomething common to ſmells, 
and ſomething elſe common to taſtes, whereby 


the one is diſtinguiſhed from the other? It ſeems 


moſt probable that the latter is the caſe; and 
that; under the appearance of the greateſt 


ſimplicity, there is ſtill in theſe ſenfations ſome- 


thing of. compoſition. 
If one conſiders the matter abſtractly, i 


would ſeem. that A number of ſenſations, or "a 


Va; 


deed of any other individual things, which are 
perfectly ſimple and uncompounded, are incapa- 
ble of being reduced into genera and ſpecies ; be- 


"cauſe individuals which belong to a ſpecies, muſt. 


have n peculiar to each, by Which they 
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are diſtinguiſned, and ſomething common to the 
whole ſpecies. And the ſame may be. ſaid of 
ſpecies which belong to one genes; And he- 
ther this does Not imply ſome. kind of compoſi- | 
tion, we ſhall, dealt to ae to: en 


mine. 2120 


The 3 5 of ſwell od * 2 Ae 


doubtedly admit of au immenſe variety of modi- 
fications, Which no language can expreſs. If a 
man was to examine five hundred different wines, 


he would hardly find two of them that had pre- 
ciſely the ſame taſte: the ſame thing holds in 


cheeſe, and in many other things. Yet of five 
hundred different taſtes in cheeſe or wine, we 
can hardly deſcribe twenty, ſo as to give a diſ- 


tint notion of them to one who had not taſted - 


them. 


Dr Nehemiah Grew, a moſt judicious and la- 


borious naturaliſt, in a diſcourſe read before the 
Royal Society anno 1675, hath endeavoured to 


ſhow, that there are at leaſt ſixteen different ſim- 


ple taſtes, which he enumerates. How many 


compounded ones may be made out of all the va- 


rious combinations of two, three, four, or more 


of theſe ſimple ones, they who are acquainted with 
the theory of combinations will eaſily perceive. 


All theſe have various degrees of intenſeneſs and 
weakneſs. Many of them have other varieties: 
in ſome the taſte is more quickly perceived upon 
the application of the ſapid body, in others more 
ſlowly ; in ſome the ſenſation is more permanent, 
in others more tranſient; in ſome it ſeems to un- 
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dulate, or return after-certain intervals, in others 
it is conſtant ; the various parts of the organ, as 
the lips, the tip of the tongue, the root of the 

tongue, the fauces, the uvula, and the throat, 
are ſome of them chiefly affected by one ſapid bo- 
dy, and others by another. All theſe, and other 
varieties of taſtes, that accurate writer illuſtrates 
by a number of examples. Nor is it to be doubt- 
ed, but ſmells, if examined with the ſame ac- 
curacy, would appear to have as great variety. 
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Of HEARING. 


$ECT. 4% 


Pari ety 51 ſounds, Their pike? * di ne hers ; 
ed by en without eu. . 


OUN Ds here probably no leſs 3 
of modifications, than either taſtes or - 


dours. For, firſt, ſounds differ in tone. 

The ear is capable of perceiving four or five hun- 
dred variations of tone in ſound, and probably as 
many different degrees of ſtrengtn; by combi- 
ning theſe, we have above twenty thouſand ſim- 
ple ſounds that differ either in tone or ſtrength 
ſuppoſing every tone to be perfect. But it is 
to be obſerved, that to make a perfect tone, a 
great many undulations of elaſtic air are re- 
quired, which muſt all be of equal duration and 
extent, and follow one another with perfect re- 
gularity; and each undulation muſt be made up 
of the advance and recoil of innumerable parti- 
cles of elaſtic air, whoſe motions ire all uniform 
in direction, force, and time. Hence we may 
eaſily conceive a prodigious variety in the fame 
tone, ariſing from irregularities of it, occaſionet 


by the conſtitution, figure, ſituation, or manner 


of ſtriking the ſonorous body: from the conſti- 
curion of the elaſtic medium, or its being diſturb- 
ed 
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ed by other motions; and from the a ien 
of the ear itſelf upon. which che W is 
made. 

A flute, a violin, a Rubel and à French 
horn, may all ſound the ſame tone, and be eaſily 
diſtinguiſnable. Nay, if twenty human voices 
ſound the ſame note, and with equal ſtrength, 
there will ſtill be ſome difference. The ſame. 
voice, while it retains its proper diſtinctions, may 
yet be varied many ways, by ſickneſs or health, 
youth or age, leanneſs or fatneſs, good or bad 
humour. The ſame words ſpoken by foreigners 
and natives, nay, by perſons of different provin- 
ces of the ſame nation, may be diſt inguiſned. 
Such an immenſe variety of ſenſations of ſmell, 
taſte, and ſound, ſurely was not given us in vain. 
They are ſigns, by which we know and diſtin- 
guiſh things without us; andd it was fit that the 
variety of the figns, ſhould in ſome degree cor- 
reſpond with the wat of ne m Genifed 
by them. Hts 129 

It ſeems to be by ballen this we * Wadi 
tinguiſh both the place of things; and their na- 
ture, by means of their ſound. That ſuch a 
noiſe is in the ſtreet, ſuch another in the room a- 
bove me; that this is a knock at my door, that 
a perſon walking up ſtairs, is probably learnt by 
experience, I remember, that once lying a- bed, 
and having been put into a fright, I heard my own 
heart beat; but I took it to be one knocking. at 

the door, and aroſe and opened the door oftener 
than once, before I diſcovered that the found was 
5 in 


52 
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ous to all experience, we/ſhould as little know, 


whether à ſound came from the right or left, 


5 from above or below, from a great or a ſmall di- 
ſtance, as we ſhould. know whether it Was 
ſound of a drum, or a bell, ot à cart. Natuy 


is frugal in her operations, ad will not be at the 


expence of a particular inſtivct, to give us that 
knowledge which experience. Wil ſoon produce, 
by means of a: W 1 of human na- 
tute. 

For a little experience, by the eohdtitheidh ot 
human nature, ties together, not only! in our ima- 
gination, but in our belief, thoſe things which 
were in their nature unconnected, When 1 beat 
a certain ſound, I conclude immediately, without 
reaſoning, that a coach paſſes: by. There are 
no premiſes from which this concluſion is inferred 


by any rules of logic. lt: is the effect of a Prin- 


ciple of our nature, common to us with the 
brutes. ET” 
Altho' it is by W that we are capabl e 
of the perceptions of harmony and melody, and 
of all the charms of mufe; yet it would ſeem, 
that 5 e a . a we 
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" netural language, © rod rac 


Oo N E of the «Hit purpoſes of eat vine 
dophtedly' is language ; ; without. which men- 

kind would hardly be able to attain any degree 
of improyement above the brutes. Language 
35 s commonly conſidered 3s purely an inyention, of 
men, who by nature are no leſs mute than the 
brutes, but having a ſuperior degree of invention 
and reaſon, have been able to contrive artificial 
ſigns of their thoughts and purpoſes, and to eſta- 
bliſk them by common conſent. But the origin 
of language deſerves to be more carefully 1 inqui- 
wk into, not only as this inquiry may be of im- 

ortance for the improvement of language, but 
ag it is related to the preſent ſubject, and tends 
to. lay open ſome of the firſt principles of human 
nature. I ſhall therefore offer ſome thoughts 
_ "Uppn this ſubject. ; 

By Janguage 1 underſtand all thoſe fi ;gns "which 
"rin uſe in order to communicate to others 
their thoughts and intentions, their purpoſes ju 
 defires, And fach ſigns may be conceived to be 
of two kinds; : Firſt, ſuch as have no meaning, 5 
bot what! is affixed to them by compact or agree. 1 
ment among thoſe who uſe them; theſe are arti- 
ficial ſip igns : Secondly, Such as, previous to all 
compact or agreement, have a meaning Which 
N man underſtands by hy principles of his 

DER - ©" Nature. p 
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Sa., Of BEAR 
ha. 1 90 far as it confiſts.of ar arti- " 
ficial ſigns, may be called artificral; lo far asit .. 
conſiſts of natural fi igns, I call it natural, | 1 

Having premiſed theſe definitions, Trhink-it 
is demonſtrable, that if mankind had not a natu- 
| ral language, they « could never have invented an 

artificial one by their reaſon and ingenuity. For - 

all artificial language ſuppoſes ſome. compact ar.- - - 
agreement to affix a certain meaning to certain 
ſigns ; therefore there muſt be compacts or a- 
greements before the uſe of artificial ſigns ; but 
there can be no compact or agreement without 
ſigns, nor without language; and therefore there 
muſt be a natural language before any artificial 
language can be invented: Which was to be . 
monſtrated. 3 

Had language | in general been a human i inven-. 
tion, as much as writing or printing, we. ſhould 
find whole nations as mute as the brutes. Indeed 
even the brutes haye. ſome natural ſigns by which _ 
they expreſs their own thoughts, affection, © - | 
and deſires, and underſtand thoſe of others... . = 
chick, as ſoon as "hatched, underſtands” the dif- 
ferent ſounds whereby its dam calls, it to food, 
or gives the alarm of danger, A dog or a horſe. 1 
unde cſtands, by nature, when the human voice 
. carefles, and when it threatens him, But brutes, © 
as far as we know, have no notion of contradts. 
or covenants, or of moral obligation to perform 
them. Ik nature had given them thefe notions, 
ſhe would probably have given them natural 
ns to xpreſs W And where nature has 
4 denied 
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denied theſe notions, it 1 is as impoſſible t to acquire 5 


them by art, as it is for a blind man to acquire 


the notion of colours. Some brutes are ſenſible 
of honour 'c or Aiſgrace ; they have reſentment 
and gratitude; but none of them, as far as we 
know, can make a promiſe, or plight their faith, 


| having no ſuch notions from their conſtitution. 
And if mankind had not theſe notions by nature, 


and natural fi igns to expreſs them by, with all 


their wit and ingenuity they. could never haye | 


invented language. 
The elements of this 3 e of man- 


kind, or the ſigns that are naturally expreſſive 


of our thoughts, may, I think, be reduced to 
theſe three kinds ; modulations of the voice, 
geſtures, and features. By means of theſe, two 


ſavages who have no common artificial language, 


can converſe together; can communicate their 
thoughts in ſome tolerable manner; can ask and 
refuſe, affirm and deny, threaten and ſupplicate; : 
can traffic, enter into covenants, and plight, their 
faith. This might be confirmed by hiſtorical | 
facts of undoubted credit, if it were neceſſary. 
Mankind having thus 2 common language by 
nature, tho” a ſcanty one, adapted only to the 
neceſſities of nature, there is no great ingenuity 
required in improving it by the addition of arti- 


ficial ſigns, to ſupply the deficiency of the natu- 
ral. Theſe artificial ſigns muſt multiply with 


the arts of life, and the improvements of know- 

ledge. The articulations of the yoice, ſeem. 14 

be, of all ſigns, the moſt proper for artifici 
language 3 
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language; and as mankind have uni iverfally* 
uſed them for that purpoſe, we may rea- 
ſonably judge that nature intended them for i it. 


But nature probably does not intend that we 


ſuould lay aſide the luſe of the natural ſigns; it is 
_ that we ſupply their defects by artificial 


A man that rides always in a chariot; by 
— loſes the uſe of his legs; and one he 


uſes artificial ſigns only, loſes both the knowledge 
and uſe of the natural. Dumb people retain 


much more of the natural language than others, 


becauſe neceſſity obliges them to uſe it. And 
for the ſame reaſon, ſavages have much more of 
it than civilized nations. It is by natural ſigns 


chiefly that we give force and energy to lan- 


guage; and the leſs language has of them, it it is 


the leſs expreſſive and perſuaſive. Thus, Writing 


is leſs expreſſive than reading, and reading” leſs 
expreſſive than ſpeaking without book; ſpeaking 
without the proper and natural oMiftions, 
force, and variations of the voice; is à frigid 
and dead language, compared with that which 
is attended with them; it is {till} more expreſſive 
when we add the language of the eyes and fea- 


tures; and is then only in its perfect and natural 
ſtate, bb attended with its proper energy, when 


to all theſe we ſuperadd the force of action. 
Where ſpeech is natural, it will be an exer- 


ciſe, not of the voice and jungs only, but of all 


the muſcles of the body; like that of dumb 
1 and ſavages,” Iva PROF," 48 it has 
39 12 Hou 3% L118 OJ 30 more 
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eaſily learned. of TG JENS: Ar CRE © de 11 
Is it not pity, that the refinements — vol 
led life, inſtead of ſupplying. the defects of na- 
tnral language, ſhould root it out, and plant in 
its ſtead dull and lifeleſs articulations of unmean- 


Ing ſounds, or the {crawling of inſignificant cha- 


racters? The perfection of language is common». 
ly thought to be, to expreſs human thoughts and 
ſentiments diſtinctly by theſe dull ſigns; but if 
this is the perfection of artificial language, it is 
ſurely the corrupt ion of the natural. eo. - 
Artificial ſigns Ggnify, but they do- net ex 
preſs; they ſpeak to the underſtanding, as: alge- 
braical characters may do, but the paſſions, the 
affections, and the will, hear them not: theſe 
continue dormant and inactive, till we ſpeak to 
them in the language of nature, to hen _ 
are all attention and obedience. + 
It were eaſy to ſhow, that the fine arts 5 the 

muſician, the painter, the actor, and the orator, - 
fo far as they are expreſſive; altho* the know - 
ledge of them requires in us a delicate taſt e, a 
nice judgment, and much ſtudy and practice; 
yet they are nothing elſe but the language of 
nature, which we brought into the world with 
us, but have unlearned by diſuſe, and ſo find tho 
greateſt difficulty in recovering it. 

\ Aboliſh the uſe of articulate ſounds ke] wt, 
ting among mankind for a century, and every 
man would be a painter, an actor, and an orator 
We mean not to affirm that ſuch an expedient is 
practicable; 


CY 


pradticable ; or, if it 


would counterbalance th 


gether, they will uſe 


to make themſelves un 


Seck. 2. Of HEARING. * th 


£ 


1 . 


were, that the advantage 
ſs; but that, as men 


* 


are led by nature and neceſſity to converſe to · 


every. mean in their power 
rſtood ; and where they 


cannot do this by artificial ſigns, they will do it, 
as far as poſſible, by natural ones and he that 


underſtands perfectly 


the uſe of natural ſigns, 


muſt be the beſt judge in all the expreſſive arts. 
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HE ſenſes which we hive hitherto con- 
ſidered, are very ſimple and uniform, 
n each of them exhibiting only one kind 

of ſenſation, and thereby indicating only one 

quality of bodies. By the ear we perceive 


_ ſounds, and nothing elſe ; by the palate, taſtes; 


and by the noſe, odours: Theſe qualities are 
all likewiſe of one order, being all ſecondary 
qualities: Whereas by touch we-perceive not 
one quality only, but many, and thoſe of very 
different kinds. The chief of them are heat 
and cold, hardneſs and ſoftneſs, roughneſs and 
ſmoothneſs, figure, ſolidity, motion, and exten- 
ſion. We ſhall conſider theſe in order 

As to heat and cold, it will eaſily be allowed 
that they are ſecondary qualities, of the ſame or- 
der with ſmell, taſte, and found. And, there- 
fore, what hath been already faid of ſmell, is 
eaſily applicable to them ; that is, rhat the words 
beat and cold have each of them two ſignificati- 
ons; they ſometimes ſignify certain ſenſations of 
the mind, which can have no exiſtence when 


they are not felt, nor can exiſt any where but 
. 
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in a mind or ſentient. beingz 3 
ly. they ſignify. a-quality. in bodies, which, by 
the laws of nature, occaſions ae es 885 
850 388 cold in us: A quality whuch,. tho con- 
Red by cuſtom ſo; cloſely, with the ion, | 


114 


necte 


that we cannot without difficulty ſeparate them; 
yet hath not the leaſt reſemblance to it, and 
may dee to exiſt when there, is, no f ſation 


at all. No ee FT wg rt + ery Kitt 83 $5.74 IE: 71. ; 


The, Fr tn; of. heat and cold are perfectly 
known; for they neither are, nor, Can be, ay 
thing elſe. than hat we feel them to be; b 
the qualities in bodies which we call heat and bo, 


are unknown. They are only, con conceived: by us, 
as unknown cauſes ox occaſions. of. the; ſenſations 


to which we give the. ſame, names. But tho, | 


common ſenſe ſays, nothing of the nature of theſe 


qualities; it; plainly, dictates the exiſtence of them; 


and to deny that there can be heat and cold when 
they are not felt, is an abſurdity too groſs to 
merit confutation. F or What could be more ab- 
ſurd, than to ſay, that the thermometer cannot 
riſe or fall unleſs ſome, perſon be preſent, or that 
the coaſt of Guinea would be as cold As. Nova 
Zembla, if it had no inhabitants? e 5 . 
Ic is the buſineſs of philoſophers | to inveſligate, 
by proper experiments, and induction, what heat 
and cold are in bodies. And whether they make 
heat a particular element diffuſed thro” nature, 
and accumulated in the heated body, or whether 


they make it a certain vibration of the parts of 
the heated body ; whether they determine that 


heat 


fations Ner- r are contrary, or that heit 


only is a quality, and cold its privation; thefe 
queſtions are within the province of philoſophy ; 
for common fenſe fiys 1 1 7 Om the oye fide or 
dhe 8 

But whatever be the nature of that Gant) i 
bodies which we call heat, we certainly know 
this, that it cannot in the leaſt reſemble the fen= 
ſatiom of heat. It is no leſs abſurd to ſuppofe a 


likeneſs between the ſenſation and the quality; 


than it would be to ſuppoſe; that the pain of the 
gout reſembles a ſquare,” or a triangle. © The 


fimpleſt man that hath common ſenſe, does not 


Imagine the ſenſation of heat, or any thing that 
reſembles that ſenſation, to be in the fire. He on- 
ſy imagines; that there is ſomething in the fire; 
which makes him and other ſentient beings feel 
keat. Yet as the name of beat, in common lan- 


guage, more frequently ind more properly ſig- 


nifies this unknown ſomething in the fire, than 
the ſenſation occaſioned by it, he juſtly laughs at 


the philoſopher, who denies that there is any 
heat in the fire, and thinks that he . cane 
en ſenſe.” CEN 
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nl Of turdneſd aud ſofineſes D E a 
t e en nen vo: 
EF us nent confidet- hardneſs and Fry 7 
by which words we always underſtand fed“ 
n qualities of bodies of which e 
have a diſtinct conceptioow ]]... As 
When the parts of a body adhere ſo f thly} 
ihat it cannot eaſily be made to change its fibre; 
we call it hard; when its parts art eaſily” difphic 
ced; we call it n. This is the notion wich all 
mankind have of hardneſs and ſoſtneſs 4 they att 
neither ſenſations, nor like any ſenfation;; they 7 
were real qualities before they were perceived bß {i 
touch, and continue to be ſo hen they are Hor 83 
perceived: for if any man will affirm, that dias 
monds were not hard till _ were handle who X 
l reaſon with him Lal : 
There is, no doubt, a fenffation by wic was I 
perceive a body to be hard'6# foft-. TMS NRHA 
tion of hardneſs' may eaſiſy be had; by prefling | 
one's hand againſt the table, and attending 
the feeling that enſdes, ſetting aſide; as much 8 
poſſible, all thought of the table and its quali} _— ff 
or of any external thing. But it is one thing to | 
have the ſenſation, and another to attend to it 
and make it à diſtinct object of reflection? The 
firſt is very 7 ths laſt, in moſt eaſes; ho | M 
3 en [i 290-28 3153; n riot | 1 
5 213% 824; » 0 - ies 4 bench | 
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WMe are fo accuſtomed to uſe the ſenſation as 
a ſign, and to paſs immediately to the hardnefs + 
Ggnitied, that, as far as appears, it was never 
made an object of thought, either by the vulgar 
or by philoſophers; nor has it a name in ay 
language. Therecis:no ſenſation more diſfinct, 9 
mare; frequents yet it is never attended to, | 
paſſes throngh the mind inſtantaneouſly, and ſerves! 
only to introduce that quality in ee e 
by a law of our conſtitution, it ſuggeſts. 
There are indeed ſome caſes, wherein it is: no 
difficult matter to attend to the ſenſation occaſi- 
oned by the hardneſs of a body; for inſtance, 
when it is ſo. violent as to occaſion-confiderable: 
pain: then nature calls upon us to attend to it, 
andithen we acknowledge, that it is a mere ſen- 
ſation, and can only be in a ſentient being. If a 
man runs his head with violence againſt a pillar; | 
I appeal to him, whether the pain he feels reſeme 
bles the hardneſs of the ſtone ; or if he can con- 
ceive any thing like what be _ ro be in an 
inanimate piece of ne be MWA is 1 
The attention of the mind "I here entirely 
Sd towards the painful feeling; and, to ſpeak 
in the common language of mank ind, he feels no- 
thing in the ſtone, but feels a violent pain in his 
head. It is quite orherwife when be leans his 
bead gently againſt the pillar; for then he will 
tell you that he feels nothing in his head, but” 
feels hardneſs in the ſtone. Hath he not a a ſens 
ſation in this caſe as well as in the other? Un- 
doubtedly he hath : but it is a ſenſation whick 
nature + 
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nature intended only as a. ſign of ſomertitlig] iv 
the ſtone; and, accordingly, he inſtantiy fs _ 
his attention upon the) thing i ſignified ʒ and:camso  - 
not, without great difficulty, attend ſo much to _ 
the ſenſation, as to be petſuadeu that there is a "i 
ny ſuch thing, ee from the bardneſs it figs! 1 
nifles-. 32s. Sto! ot * 1 W., 15 24 it toy | | 
But ee ee it: may be: to attend to 
this fugitive-ſenlarion, to ſtop its rapid progreſs; 
and to disjoin it from the external quality o 
hardneſs, in whoſe ſhadow. it is apt immediately 
to hide itſelf 3 this is hat a philoſopher hy pa ins 
and practice muſt attain, otherwiſe it will he im- 
poſſible for him. to reaſon juſtiy upon thi ;Jub= 
Ject, or even to underſtand what is here adyan- mM 
ced. +: For:the laſt: appeal, in ſubjects of this x - 1 
ture, muſt be to * a man feels 20 edel : 
in his own mind. GD at 179 iin | 
It is indeed 1 that: a benlation witch we = 
have, every time we feel a body hard, and Which); 
conſequently, w e can command as often;:and-eon> 4 
tinue as long as we pleaſe; a ſenſation as diſtin 
and determinate as any other, ſhiould yet be do. 
much unknown, as never to have been made an 
object f thought and reflection, nor to have 
been honoured: with, a name in any language; "ll 
that philoſophers, as well. as the vulgar, ſhould „ 
have entirely overlooked it, or confoundedd dt 
with that quality of bodies which we call tber 
neſs, to Which it hath not the leaſt ſimilitude. 5 
May we not hence conclude, That the khows- 


ledge of the human faculties is but in its infaun. - 2 
15 Fe "097 ˖öÜ—0ů ͤ 
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d Tas un have not yet learned to attend to 
roſs operations of , theutmin of Which we aver 
'confribus genie! our lives? That chere! 
are habits of inattention acquired very early, 
whichvare as hart to be overcome as other! ha- 
bits? For I think it eee eee e, 
ty of this fenſat ion will procure ſome attention to 
ic in children at firſt; but being in nowiſe inte- 
reſting in itſelf, as fwoik as it becomes familiar, it 
is overlook ed, and the attention turned. ſolely to 
that Which it ſignifies. Thus, when one is learn- 
ing a language}! he attends to the founds; but 
hen he is maſter of it, he attends only to the 
fenſe of what he would expreſs. If this is the 
eaſe; e muſt become as little children again, if 
we will be philoſophers: we muſt overcome this 
habit of inattention which has been gathering 
ſtrength ever fince we began to think; à habit, 
the uſefulneſs of which, in common life, atones 
fort the difficulty it creates to the philoſopher in 
diſcovering the firſt principles of the human mind. 
The firm coheſion of the parts of a body, is 
no more like that ſenſation by which I perceive 
it to be hard, than the vibration of a ſonorous 
body is like the ſound I hear nor can I poſſibly 
perceive, by my reaſon, any connection between 
the one and the other. No man can give a rea- 
fon>why the vibration of a body might not have 
given the ſenſation of ſmelling, and the eſfluvia of 
bodies affected our hearing, if it had ſo pleaſed 
our Maker. In like manner, no man can give a 
W * the ſenſations of imell, or taſts, or 
J 
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ber a W datdbiefas welt ; 
as that ſenſation; which, by our vonſtitution, dos 
indicate it. Indeed no man cm conceiveany ſons 


- fation to reſemble any knowniquality”: of bodies. 


Nor can any man fhow, by any good argument; 


| that afb. dur ſenſaions might mot have been as 


they are, though no _ nor' Oy! of body} 


had ever exiſted. 007 v7 Tt | lil 


Here then is ee ee natur, 
which comes to be reſolved. Hardneſs of bodies. 
is a thing that we conceive as diſtinctly; and ber 
leve as firmly, as any thing in nature. We have 
no way of coming at this conception and belief; 
but by means of a certain ſenſation of touch, to 
which hardneſs hath not the: leaſt ummitdde; nor 
can we, by any rules of reaſoning, infer the one 
from the other.' The queſtion is, How we' come. 
by this conception and belief? - 1 7 ht ben, 
' Firſt, as to the conception: Shall wie aa it | 
an idea of: ſenſation, or of reflection? The laſt 


will not be affirmed ;' and as little can the firſt; 
unleſs we will call that an idea of ſenſation, which 


hath no [reſemblance to any ſenſation.” S0 that 


the origin of this idea of hardneſs, one of the 


moſt common and moſt ſtint: we hab 1 not 
to be found in all our ſyſtems of the mind: not 


even in thoſe which have ſo copiouſly endea- 


voured to deduce all our notions fr om eueren = 


and reflection. 


But, ſecondly, red ing we ha: got the con- 
ception of hardneſs, how come we by the belief 


of it? Is it ſelf-evident, _— comparing the 
ideas, 


Fa © LING 
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ideas, that ſuch a fenfation could not be felt, un 


leſs ſuch a quality of botlies exiſted? No. Can 
it be proved by probable or certain arguments? 
No it cannot. Have t got this belief then by 


tradition, by education, ar by experience? No, 


it is not hot. in any of theſe ways. Shall we then 
_ throw off this belief, as baving no foundatioh 1 in 


reaſon ? Alas! it is not in our power; it tris 


umphs over reaſon; and laughs at all the argu- 
ments of à philoſopher. Even the author of the 
Treatiſe of buman nature, though he ſaw no rea- 
ſon for this belief, but many againſt it, could 
hardly conquer it in his ſpeculative and ſolitary 


LY — 


moments; at other times he fairly yielded to it, 


and confeſles that he found himſelf under: a ne- 
__ to do ſo. 
What ſhall we ſay then of this conictpelithl 


ind this belief, which are ſo unaccountable and 


untractable? I ſee nothing left, but to conclude, 
that, by an original principle of our conſtitution, 
a certain ſenſation of tonch both ſuggeſts to the 
mind the conception of hardneſs, and creates the 
belief of it : or, in other words, that this ſenſa- 
tion is a natural ſign of hardneſs. And this I 
1 endeavour more 2 to urn 0 0 % 8 
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As 8 in artificial Gon there is alten nad: ſi- 
1 militude betwen the ſign and thing fig- 
nified, nor any connection that ariſes neceſſarily 
from the nature of the things; ſo it is alſo in na- 


tural ſigns. The word gold has no ſimilitude to 


the ſubſtance ſignified by it; nor is it in its own 


nature more fit to ſignify this than any other 


ſubſtan ce: yet, by habit and cuſtom, it ſuggeſts 
this and no other. In like manner, a ſenſation of 


touch ſuggeſts hardneſs, although it hath neither 


ſimilitude to hardneſs, nor, as far as we can per- 
ceive, any neceſſary connection with it. The 
difference betwixt theſe two ſigns lies only in 

this, that, in the firſt, the ſuggeſtion is the ef- 


fect of habit» and cuſtom; in the ſecond, it is 


not the effect of habit, bin of the mien con- 
ſtitution of our minds. 


It appears evident from what hath been Laid | 


on the ſubject of language, That there are natu- 
ral ſigns, as well as artificial; and particularly, 


That the thoughts, purpoſes, and. diſpoſitions of 


the mind, have their natural ſigns in the featutes 
of the face, the modulation of the voice, and the 
motion and attitude of the body: That without 


a natural knowledge of the connection between 


theſe ſigns, and the things ſigniſied by them, lan- 


Sage could never have been invented, and: efta- 
| blilued 
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bliſhed among men: and, That the fine arts are 
all founded upon; this connection, which we may 
call the natural language of mankind, It is now 
proper to obſerve; that there are different orders 
of natural ſigns, and to point out the different 
dlaſſes into which they may be diſtinguiſhed, that 
we may more diſtinctly concei ve the relation be- 
tween: our. ſenſations and the things they ſuggeſt, 
and hat we mean by e ſenſarious iow af | 
1 ay things. 
The fiſt claſs of 1 1 1 | 
thoſe whoſe connection with the th thing dignified is 
eſtabliſhed by nature, but diſcovered only by ex · 
perience. The whole of genuine philoſophy con- 
ſults in diſcovering ſuch connections, and redu- 
Ling them to general rules. The great Lord Ve- 
rulum had a perfect comprehenſion of this, when 
he called: it an interpretation of nature. No man 
ever more diſtinctly underſtood, or happily ex- 
preſſed the nature and foundatioſ of the philoſa- | 
phic art, What is all we know of mechanics, i 
aſtronomy, and optics, but connections eſtabliſh- 
ed by nature, and diſcovered by experience or ob- 
ſervation, and conſequences deduced from them? 
All the knowledge we have in agriculture, -gar- 
Hening, chymiſtry, and medicine, is built upon the 
ſame foundation. And if ever our philoſophy 
concerning the human mind is carried fo far as ta 
deſerve the name of ſcience, which ought never 
to be deſpaired of, it niuſt be by obſerving facts; 
reducing them to general rules, and drawing juſt 
ede from e * we commonly call 
1 - Paturs- 
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natural: cauſes\ might, with i | y he. 
called natural ſigns, and. what we call Nel, the 
things ſignified, The cauſes have no proper 
efficiency or cauſality, as far as we know; and 
all we can certainly affirm; is, that nature hath 
eſtabliſhed a conſtant conjunction between them 
and the things called their effects; and hath gie 
ven to mankind 2 diſpoſition to obſerve thoſe 
connections; to conſide in their continuance, and 
to make uſe of them for the improvement of aur 
mie and increaſe of Our power. WW 2g 
A ſecond claſs is that wherein the connection 
between the ff ſign and thing ſignified, is not only 
eſtabliſhed by nature, but diſcovered to us by 4 
2 principle, without reaſoning or experi- 
Of this kind are the natural ſigns of hu- 
man . purpoſes, and deſires, which have 
been already mentioned as the natural language 
of mankind. An infant may be put into a frighht 
by an angry countenance, and ſoothed again by 
ſmiles and blandiſnments. A child that has a 
good muſical ear, may be put to ſleep or ta 
dance, may be made merry or ſorrowful, by 
the modulation of muſical ſounds,. The prin- 
ciples of all the fine arts, and of what we call a 
Vine taſte, may be reſolved into connections of 
this kind. A fine taſte may be improved by 
reaſoning and experience but if the firſt princi- 
ples of it were not planted. in our minds by na: 
ture, it could never be acquired. Nay, We hayxe 
already made it appear, that a great part of this 


nominee * . re 
the 


the Aide n ern Agens, und the ſubſtirution 5 


af artißẽeint in their plase D N ee er 
A third claſs of natural ſigns een 


thoſe which > tho! we never before had any no- 
tion or conception of the things ſignified, do 


ſuggeſt it; or conjure it up, as it were, by 2 
natural kind of magic, and at once give us a 
conception, and create a belief of it. I ſhewed 
formerly, that our ſenſations ſuggeſt ti us a 
ſentient being or mind to which they belong: a 
being which hath a permanent exiſtence, altho' 
the ſenſations ure tranſient and of ſhort duration: 
4 being which is ſtill the ſame, while its ſenſati- 
ons and other operations are varied ten thou- 
ſand ways: à being which hath the ſame relati- 


on to all that infinite variety of thoughts, pur- 


poſes, actions, "affections, enjoyments, and ſuf- 
ferings, which we are conſcious of, or can re- 
member. The conception of a mind is neither 


an idea of ſenſation nor of reflection; for it 18 


neither like any of our ſenſations, nor like any 

thing we are conſcious of. The firſt conception 

of it, as well as the belief of it, and of the com- 

mon relation it bears to all that we are conſcious 
of, or remember, is ſuggeſted to 1 n 
being, we don't know how. . 

The notion of hardneſs in bodies, as ele as 
the belief of it; are got in a ſimilar manner; be- 
ing, by an original principle of our nature, annex- 
ed eto that ſenſation which we have when we 
feel a hard body. And ſo naturally and neceſ- 
only does the ſenſation convey the notion _ 

U. belie 
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belief of hardneſs, that hitherto ihn bawe ſbaen 
confounded by the moſt acute inquirers into the 
principles of human nature, altho! they appear, 
upon accurate reflection, not only to be diſſe- 
rent things, but as ite at * 4s! hw r me 
of a ſword. rt 1 e 19's 
It may be obſerved, that as the ert cath of 
natural ſigns J have mentioned, is the founda- 
tion of true philoſopby, and the ſecond, the 
foundation of the fine arts, or of taſte; ſo the 
laſt is the foundation of common ſenſe; a py”. 
of human: nature which hath never been TH 
plained. i: t ara e e 
I take it for granted, len the notion wo hard- 
neſs,” and the belief of it, is firſt got by means 
of that particular ſenſation, which, as far back 
as we can remember, does invariably ſuggeſt it; 
and that if we had never. had ſuch à feeling, we 
ſhould never have had any notion of hardneſs. 1 
think it is evident, that we cannot, by reaſon- 
ing from our ſenſations, collect the exiſtence of 
bodies at all, far leſs any of their qualities. This 
hath been proved by unanſwerable arguments by 
the Biſhop of Cloyne, and by the author of the 
Treatiſe of buman nature. It appears as evident, 
that this connection between our ſenfations and 
the conception and belief of external exiſtences 
cannot be produced by habit, experience, edu- 
cation, or any principle of human nature chat 
hath been admitted by philoſophers. At che 
ſame time it is a fact, that ſuch ſenſations are 
invariably connected with the n and be- 
n lief 


2 


Hef of external exiſtences. * . by all rules 


of juſt reaſoning} we müſt conclude, that this 


connection is the effect of our conſtitution, and 
ought: to be conſidered as an original principle 
of human nature, till we find ſome more mo 


ra! ary e um. it re be reſol ved. 
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lity, of which we have as clear and Afing | 
a conception as of any thing whatſoever. 'The © 
coheſion of the parts of a body with more or leſs 
force, is perfectly underſtood, tho' its cauſe is 
not: we know what it is, as well as how it af 
fects the touch. It is therefore a quality pf a 
quite-different order from thoſe ſecondary quali- 
ties we have already taken notice of, whereof 
we know no more naturally, 'than that they are 
ad apted to raife certain ſenſations in us. If hard- 
neſs were a quality of the fame kind, it wonld 
be a proper inquiry for philoſophers, What hard- 
- neſs in bodies is? and we ſhould have had vari- 
© ous hypotheſes about it, as well as about colour 
and heat. But it is evident that any ſuch hypo- 
theſis would be ridiculous. If any man ſhould 
fſay, that hardneſs in bodies is a certain vibra- 
tion of their parts, or that it is certain effluvia 
emitted by them which affect our touch in ue 


0000s we feel; Tuck 8 would ſnock 
common # 
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ach ; ogy neither emit e ksta sd SR 
Let at the ſame time,; no man tan ſay, but that 
effluviay or the vibration of the Parts of u od 
might have affected qur touch in the: fanic> man- 
ner that hardneſs. nouidoes, if it had forpleafed - 
the author of our nature: and if either of theſe 
hypotheſes is applied to explain af 
lity, ſuch as ſmell,” or taſte, or ſound, or (colour, 
or heat, there appears moi manifeſt abſurdity: in 
the ſuppoſition. 

The diſtinction . betwixt primary and ſecondary 
qualities hath had ſeveral revolutions. Demo- 
critus/ and Epicurus, and their followers; main 
tained it, | Ariſtotle and the Peripatetics aboliſh- 
ed it. Des Cartes, Malebranche, and Locke, 
23 it, and were thought to have put it in 

very clear light. But Biſhop Berkeley again 
diſcarded:this diſtinction, by ſach-proofs:as mutt = 
be conbincing to thoſe that hold the received 
doctrine of ideas. et, after all there appears 
to be a real de pm for it in the principles of 
our nature. dd 0. EEE 

What hath 1 faid of bardneſk; is ſo eaſily 
applicable, not only to its oppoſite, ſoftneſs, bu 
likewiſe to roughneſs and ſmoothneſa t figure 
and motion, that we may be excuſed ftom mak 
ing the application, which would only be à re- 
petition of what hath been ſaid. All cheſe, by 
means of certain correſponding iſenſations of 
touch, are preſented to the mind:as real exter- 
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nal qualiczes;:;the pd the belief of 

them are inyvariably connected with the corre 5 
ſpondimg ſenſations) by an original principle of 
buman Nature. Ideir ſenſations have no name 

in any Jdanguage; they haue nat only boen over» 

locked hy the walgar, but by philoſophers; or if 

they have been at ull taken notice of, they have: 

been bonfoumnded with the external qualities 
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T is further to hai eee hiatdneformd 

5 ſoftneſs, roughneſs and ſmoothneſs, figure and 
motion, da all ſuppoſe extenſion, and cannot be 
conceived without it; yet I think it muſt, on 
the other hand, be allowed, that if we had 
never felt any thing hard or ſoft, rough or 
ſmooth, figured or moved, we ſhould never 
have had a conception of extenſion: ſo that as 
there is good ground to believe, that the notion 
of extenſion could not be prior to that of other 
primary qualities; ſo it is certain that it could 
not be poſterior to the notion of wed of, chem 
being neceſſarily implied in them all. Xi} 
Extenſion, therefore, ſcems to ay a 8 
ſuggeſted to us, by the very fame ſenſations 
which ſuggeſt the other qualities above mention- 


ed. When I graſp a ball in my hand, I per- 


ceive it at once hard, figured, and extended. 
The 


ce 


| Stag 0 of "av n of 3G 


The freling is very imp 
reſemblance to any quality of body. Tet de 
ſuggeſts to us three primary qualities perfectly 
diſtinct from one another, às well as from the 
fenſation which indicates them. When! 1:mvyd 
my hand along the table che feching is ſo ſim. 


ple, that I find it difficult to diſtingniſi it into 


things of different natuyes ; yet it iminedlately 
ſuggeſts hardneſs, ſmoothneſs, extenſion, and mo- 


tion, things of very different nature, and all of | 


them'as a underttood rp e . 
N e bas t i Paten 4 


We are — by: okileſaptiers;: thay 
we get the idea of extenſion by feeling along the 
exttermries of a body, as if there was no man- 


ner of difficulty in the matter I habe. fought; 
with great pains J confeſs, to find out ho this 


idea can be got by fecling,” Gut J Have fought in 


vain. Let it is one of tlie cleareſt and moſt 
diſtinct notions we have; nor is there any thing 


whatſoever, about which the human underſtand- 
ing can carry on ſo many N and: demonſtta- 


tive trains of reaſoning . TY oh 


The notion of extenſion is 10 nds to us 
from infancy, and ſa conſtantly obtruded by 


every thing we ſee and feel,” that we are apt to 


think it obvious how it comes into the mind 
but upon a narroer examination we ſhall find 


it utterly inexplicable. It is true we hive feel- 


ings of touch, which every moment preſent ex- ; 


tenſion to the mind j but how: they come to do 
ſo, is the queſtion; 1 for thoſe feelings do no more 
reſemble 


* 


and hein nor the lei 
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teſemble extcnhon,' than they reſemnble zuſtie or 
:eourage: nor cin the cxiſtence of5extinded = 
things be inferred from thoſe feelings by any 
rules of rraſoning: ſo that iche feelings we have 
by touch, can neither: explain bow we get the 
notion, nor how we.; come ylchg en ex- 
tendedithings. ente t dil 0090) 4497 
What hath ãmpoſed upon 2 in this 
ee. that the feelings of touch, which ſug⸗ 
geſt primary qualities, have no names, nor are 
they eyer reflected upon. I hey paſs, through 
the mind inſtantaneouſty, and ſerve only to in- 
troduce the notion and belief of external things, 
which by our conſtitutionare connected with them 
They are natural ſigns, and the mind immediately 
paſſes to the thing ſigniſicd, without making the 
leaſt reflection upon the ſign, or obſerving that 
there was any ſuch thing. Hence it hath always 
been taken for granted, that the ideas of extenſion; 
figure, and motion, are ideas of ſenſation, which 
enter into the mind by the ſenſe of touch, in the 
ſame manner as the ſenſations of ſound: and ſmelt 
do by the ear and noſe. The ſenſations of touch 
are ſo connected, by our conſtitution, with! the 
notions of extenſion, figure, and motion, that phi- 
loſophers have miſtaken the one for the other, 
and never have been able to diſcern that they 
were not only diſtinct things, but altogether un- 
ke. However, if we will reaſon diſtinctly vp- 
on this ſubject, we ought to give names to thoſe 
n we muſt eee r 
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to arendi2d them, and to reflect upon them; 
that we may bt able to digjein them from; and co 
| bampabe them wich, the dunkles ſignified wh ſage 
uu by. them To 7iabs $9504 HIKE 1 DIE] 
The habit af doing this vis not ta be attained 
without pains : and practice p:and.till a man; hath 
acquired this this halve it will be impoſſible for him 
&b+ think -diftiliekty or do Jed Fight en rl, 
ſuhject . 31 1377 20 noten 10 1537 15-4 3: tit 
| 27 a mag geeſe bia gl againſt-the COP 
bz: feels it hard; + But whoat-is che meaning of 

this? The! mtaning undoubtedly is chat he hath 
a certain feeling of touch, from which: be con- 
cludes, without any reaſoning, or comparing ide 
as, that there is ſomething excerhal really exiſting, | 
whoſe. parts! ſtick ſo firmly: together, chat They 
cagnibe;be! diſplaced without xbaſidetable foree. 
There is here a feeling, and .conduGon dn 
fron it, or ſome: way ſuggeſted by it. In order 
to compare theſe, ve mult. view them ſepatately, 
and then conſider by what tie they are connected, 
and wherein they reſemble one another. The 
hardneſs of the table is the cantluſion, the feeling 
is the medium by which we ars led to that con- 
cluſion - Let à man attend diſtinctly to this me- 
dium, and to the concluſion, and he will perceive 
them to be as unlike as any two things in nature. 
The one is a ſenſation of the mind, which can 

Have no exiſtence but in a ſentient being; nor 
can it exiſt one moment longer than it is felt: 
the other is in the table, and we conclude with- 
out any difficulty, that | it was in the table before 
G 5 
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it felt, and continues after the feeling is 04 
vet! The one imphes no kind of extenſion, 
nor parts, nor eoheſion; the other implies all 
theſe. Both indeed admit of degrees, and the 
Feeling, beyond a certain degree, is a ſpecies of 
pain; e eee the 
leaſt pan. HAGEN 991, ie 5 
And as the feeling hath no amilitude to 3 
neſs, ſo neither can our reaſon perceive the leaſt 
tie or connection between them; nor will the 
bogician ever be able to ſhow. a reaſon why. we 
mould conclude hardneſs from this feeling, rather 
than ſoftneſs, or any other quality whatſoever. 
But in reality all mankind are ted by their conſti- 
tution to conclude hardneſs from this feeling. 
The ſenſation of heat, and the ſenſation we 
have by preſſing a hard body, are equally feelings: 
nor dan we by reaſoning draw any concluſion from 
the one, but what may be drawn from the other: 
but, by our conſtitution, we conclude from the 
firſt an obſcure or occult quality, of which we 
Have only this relative conception, that it is 
ſomething adapted to raiſe in us the ſenſation of 
heat; from the ſecond, ave conclude a quality of 
which we have a clear and M__ Ho to 
Vi, gel GRE of. he 1 
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TY 01 put ch mover in note 5 it may 4 


gure, motion, and Ae F pI or. ae 
that a blind man | hath the fame notions 0 en- 


. 
# 


, 5 -AAa*® terre 


fion, figure, and motion, as 4 man th t 1 


1344 „ 


that Dr Saunderſon had the ſame notion of a cone, 
a cylinder, and a ſphere, and of the 1 motions and | 


Jag 


diſtances of the . n as Sir 
Newton. 3 | 
As ſight cherefore is not neceſſay for our ac | 
quiring thoſe notions, we ſhall leave it our alto» ; 
gether. in our inquiry into the firſt origin of them; 
and ſhall ſuppoſe a blind man, by ſome ſtrange 
diſtemper, to have loſt all the experience and ba- 
bits and notions he had got by touch; not to 

have the leaſt conception of. the exiſtence, H- 
oure, dimenſions, or extenſion, either of bis | 
own body, or of any other; but to have all his 
knowledge of external things to acquire anew, 5 
by means of ſenſation, and the power of W 
which we ſuppoſe to remain entife. | 
We ſhall, firſt, ſuppoſe his body fixed i immoye- : 
ably ; in one place, ; and that he. can only have 
the feelings of touch, by the application « of other : 
bodies to it. Suppoſe. him firſt to be pricked 
with a pin; this will, no doubt, give. a [mart 
2G rg, 
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ſenſation: he feels pain; 7 but what can he infer 
from it? Nothing furely* with regard to the exiſt- 
ence or figure of a pin. He can infer nothing 
from this ſpecies of pain, which he may not as 
well infer from the gout or ſciatica, Common 
ſonſe may 7 Tead Hint to think that this pain bas a 
. but whether this cauſe is body or, ſpi pirit, 
ended ot unextended, fgu red or not Hacked, 
ner poſſibl y iy from an an' 1 he is lup⸗ f 
50 5 moon orm the leaſt” cↄnjecture. Ha- | 
| 5 had forinen no notion of body or of exten- 
Ty the prick op Fi pin can give him none. a 
205 1 body 20 pointed, but blunt; 
8 Arie 0 to his body with a Fool gradually in- 
creaſed until it bruiſes him. What has he got 
by "this, but another ſenſation, or train of fenſa- 
ions, frem Which he is able tö conclude as lttle 
4 &tom the former? A ſchirrou rumor in any 
inward part of the body, by preſſing upon the 
adjacent parts, may give the ſame kind of ſenſa- 
tion as the preffure. of an external body, withour | 
conveying any notion but that of pain, which 
furely hath no reſemblance to extenſion, © 
_ © Suppoſe, thirdly, that the body applied to bim 
touches a larger or a leſfer part of his body. 
Cat this give him any notion of its extenſion or 
dimenſions? To me it ſeems impoſſible that is. 
ſhould, unleſs he had ſome, previous notion of the 
diwenfions and figure of his own body, to ſerve 
im as a meaſure.” When my two hands touch 
ie Extremities of a Body; if I know them to be 
4 foot t aſunder, Teamly collect that the body is 4 
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der, that it is tive. feet long: but k ik 1. know Not. 


what the diſtance of my hands'is, I carinot k know, 


the length of the che they graſp; and if 1 I 11185 
no previous notion of hands at all, or of 15 arice 


between them, I can never get "that not tion . by 


30S 


their being touched, 


Suppoſe, again, that a body 1 is drawn e 
bands or face, while they are, at reſt : Can this 
give him any notion of ſpace or "motion ? It 'no 


doubt gives a new feeling; but how it mould 
convey a notion of ſpace or motion, to one who 
had none before, [ cannot conceiys. The blood 


moyes along the arteries and veins,. and rhis mo⸗ 


tion, when violent, Is felt: but 1. imagine no 
man, by this feeling, could get the conception of 


{pace or motion, if he had it not before. , Such 
a motion may give a certain ſucceſſion of feelings, 
as the colic may do; but no feelings, nor any 
combination of feelings, can ever reſemble Race 
or motion. | | 
Let us next ſuppoſe, that he makes ſome in- 
ſtinctive effort to move his head or his hand; but 
that no motion follows, either on account of ex- 
ternal. reſiſtance, or of palſy. Can this effort 


convey the notion of ſpace and motion - to one 


who never had it before? Surely it cannot. 


Laſt of all, let us ſuppoſe that he moyes a limb ; 


by i inſtinct, without having had any previous no- 
tion of Tet or motion. He has here a new ſenſa- 
tion, which accompanies the flexure of joints, and 
the ſh welling of muſcles. But how this ſenſation « can 


convey intohis mind the idea of ſpace and' motzt, i is 
; IP 9 
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184 Of the HUMAN MIN'D. Chap. v. 
n Atogether myſterious and unintelligible, The 
motions of the heart and lungs are all perfarmed 
by the contraction of muſcles, yet give no con- 
ception of ſpace. or motion. An embryo in the 
womb. has many ſuch motions, and probably the 
feelings that accompany them, without any idea 
of ſpace or motion. | 
Upon the whole, it appears, that our ; philoſa- 
phers have impoſed upon themſelves, and upon us, 
in pretending, to deduce from ſenſation the firſt 
origin of our notions: of external exiſtences, of 
ſpace, motion, and extenſion, and all the primary 
qualities of body, that is, the qualities whereof 
we have the moſt clear and diſtinct conception 
Theſe qualities do not at all tally with any ſy- 
| em of the human faculties that hath been ad- 
vanced. They have no reſemblance to any ſen- 
ſation, or to any operation of our minds; and 
therefore they cannot be ideas either of ſenſation, 
or of reflection. The very conception of them 
is irreconcileable to the principles of all our phi- 
Jofophic ſyſtems of the underſtanding, The be 6 
lief of them is no leſs ſo. 


8E C A „ 
Of the exi ſtence of a material world. 


I.. is beyond our power to ſay, when or in 

1 what order we came by our notions of theſe. 

qualities. When we trace the operations of our 
minds as far back as memory and reflection can 
cy us, we find them already: in W LY P 
Our 7 
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our enen belief, and quite. familiar to 
the mind: but how they came firſt into its. ag 


quaintance, or What has given them ſo e 


hold of qur belief, and what regard they d 


are no doubt very important queſtions in the phi- 


loſophy of human nature. 65 n erm 
- Shall we, with the Biſhop-of Cloyne, ſerve, 
chem with a uo warrants, andthave them tried: 
at the bar of philoſophy, upon the ſtatute, of the 
ideal ſyſtem? Indeed, in this trial they ſeem to. 
have come off very pitifully. For altho) they. 
had very able counſel, learned in the law, vigz. 


Des Cartes, Malebranche, and Locke, who aid; 
every thing they could for their clients; the Bi- 


ſhop of Cloyne, believing them to be aiders and. 
abetters of hereſy and ſchiſm, proſecuted; them 
with great vigour, fully anſwered all that had been 
pleaded in their defence, and filenced their ahleſt 
advocates, Who ſeem for half a century paſt to 
decline the argument, and to truſt to the favour 
of the jury rather than to the e uh xe; 


pleadingss. 
Thus, the e of pbiliſophy 3 is ene in e; 


ſition to the common ſenſe of mankind. The 
firſt pretends. to demonſtrate a priori, that there 
can be no ſuch thing as a material world; that 
ſun, moon, ſtars, and earth, vegetable and ani- 


mal bodies, are, and can he nothing elſe, but ſen- 


ſations in the mind, or images of thoſe ſenſations 


in the memory and imagination; that, like pain 
and joy, they can have no exiſtence when they 


are dt: — of, - e. lat can conceive no 
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Kbercile of this option; than as a kind of me 
raphyfical lunaey; and coneludes, that tou mur 
Kariing i 18 apt to make men mad; and that th 


other reſpects he may be a very good man, as a 
man may be who believes that he is made of 
1 you ſurely hehathya foft place in his under- 
icing; and hath been hurt by much thinking. N 
This eppoſition betwixt philoſophy and comes = 
mon ſenſe, is apt to have a very unhappy influ- 
ceuce upon the philoſopher himſelf. He ſees hu« 
man nature in an odd, 'unamiable, and mortifying 
Ho conſiders himſelf, and the reſt of his 
Fele as born under a neeeſſity of believing ten 
thoufand abſurdities and contradictibns, and en- 
dowed with ſuch a pittance of reaſon, as is juſt 
ſuffcient to make this unhappy diſcovery 3 and 
this is all the fruit of his profound ſpeculations. 
Such notions of human nature tend to ſlacken e- 
very nerve of the ſou}, to put every noble pur- 
poſe and ſentiment out of countenance, and ſpread 
a melancholy gloom over the With face of 
things. 

If this is wiſdom, 1 me be deluded hs the * 
gar. I ſind ſomething within me that recoils againſt 
it, and inſpires more reverent ſentiments of the 
human kind, and of the univerſal adminiſtration. 
Common ſenſe and reaſon have both one author; 
that Almighty author, in all whoſe other works 
we obſerve a conſiſtency, uniformity, arid beauty, 
which charm and delight the underſtanding: there 
0 ard be ſome order and conliſtency in tho 

human 


man Who ſeriouſſy entertains this belief} tho“ in 
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bumpni-foruttich; ax-avell.as can other parts of his 

workniavſhip  &-maaharihinks.reverently.of 
bis qwy-king, and eftermg4rue; wiſdom and Phi- 
boſophy; will not he fond, nay, ill, be very ſu- 
Wpeiout, of lech, dir ange and peradoxical pini- 
ont. If they are falſe, they diſgrace philoſgphy; 
and if they are true, they degrade, the human ſpe· 
Glen and make us juſtly aſhamed. of our frame. 

To what purpoſe; is it far-philaſophy to decide 
mt common ſenſe in this or any other matter! 
The belief of a material world is older, and of more 
authority, than any prineiples of philoſophy. It dey 
clines the tribunal of reaſon, and laughs at all the 
artillery of the logician. It retains its ſovereign 
authority in ſpite of all the edicts of philoſophy, 
and all itſelf muſt ſtoop to its orders. Even 
thoſe philaſophers who bave diſowned the autho- 
rity af our notions of an external material world, 
confeſs, that they find themſelves under a neceſ - 
ly of ſubmitting ta their power, 

Methinks, therefore, it were better to — 
a vittes of neceſſity; and, ſince we cannot get 
rid of the vulgar notion and belief af an external 
world, to reconcile our reaſon to it as well as we 
cun: for if Reaſon ſhould ſtomach and fret ever 
fo much at this yoke, ſhe cannot throw it off; if 
ſhe will not be the ſervant of Comman Senſa 
ſhe. muſt; be her flave. 7 F 

In order therefore to abt cenſors io co 
mon ſenſe in this matter, I beg leave to oſſer to 
the conſideration of \ philoſaphen theſe, two ur 
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the Entente ub n "material-world, 1 
taken for granted on both ſides, that this fame 
material world, if any ſuch there be, muſt 
de the expreſs image of our ſenſations; that we 
can have no conception of any material thing 
which is not like ſome ſenſation in our minds; 
and particularly, that the ſenſations of touch 
are images of extenſion, hardnefs, figure, and 
motion. Every argument brought againſt 'the 
exiſtence” of a material world, either by the Bi- 
ſhop of Cloyne, or by the author of the Treati/e, 
of human nature, ſuppoſeth this. If this is true, 
their arguments are concluſive and unanſwerable: 
but, on the other hand, if it is not true, there is 
no ſhadow of argument left. Have thoſe philo- 
ſophers then given any ſolid proof of this hypo- 
theſis, upon which the whole weight of ſoſtrange 
a ſyſtem reſts? No, They have not ſo much as 
attempted to do it. But, becauſe antient and 


modern philoſophers have agreed in this opinion, 


they have taken it for granted, But let us, as 
becomes philoſophers, lay aſide authority; we 
need not | ſurely conſult Ariſtotle or Locke, to 
know whether pain be like the point of a ſword; 
I have as clear a conception of extenſion, hard- 
neſs, and motion, as I have of the point of a ſword; 
and, with ſome pains and practice, I can form as 
clear a notion of the other ſenſatious of touch, as 
I have of pain. When I do ſo, and compare them 
together, it appears to me clear as day- light, that 
the former are not of kin to the latter, nor re- 


* them in any one — They are as 
unlike 


as pain is to the point of a ſword. l. Em. be erin 75 
that thoſe ſenſations firſt introduced the material 
world to our acquaintance; it may be true, that it 
ſeldom or never appears without their company: 
but, for all that, they are as unlike” as the paſſi- 
on of anger is to thoſe” features of the eounte- | 
nance which attend it. 15 
Jo that, in the Tens thoſe philoſopher 
tide paſſed againſt the material world, there is 
an error perſone. Their proof touches not mat- 
ter, or any of its qualities; but ſtrikes directly 
againſt an idol of their own imagination, a ma- 
terial world made of ideas and ſenſations, wk 
never had nor can have an exiſtence; 
Secondly, The very exiſtence of our concep- 
tions of extenſion, figure, and motion, ſince they 
are neither ideas of ſenſation nor reflection, over-, 
turns the whole ideal ſyſtem, by which the 
material world hath been tried and condemned: 
ſo that there hath been likewiſe in this ee 
am erer Juris.” A ee eee bis 1 12 
It is a very fine and 2 juſt [odſelpMtion- of 
Locke, That as no human art can create a ſingle 
particle of matter, and the whole extent of our 
power over the material world, conſiſts in com- 
pounding, combining, and disjoining the matter 
made to our hands; ſo in the world of thought, 
the materials are all made by nature, and can 
only be variouſly combined and disjoined by us. 
So that it is impoſſible for reaſon or prejudice, | 
true or falſe ä to produce one ſimple 
notion 
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notion or conception, which is not the wark of 
nature, and the reſult of our conſtitution. The | 
conception of extenſion,” motion, and the other 
attributes of dater, Suppe cannot be the effect of 
error. or prejudice ; it muſt be the work of na- 
ture. And the power or faculty by which we 
acquire thoſe conceptions, muſt. be. ſomething 
different from any power of the human, N 
that hath been explained, Hnce: it is neither ſen- 
ſation nor reflection. Net ar 
This I would therefore humbly propaſe as n 
experimentam crucis, by which the ideal ſyſtem 
muſt ſtand or fall; and it brings the matter to 
2 ſhoxt iſſue: Extenſion, figure, motion, may, 
any one, or all of them, be taken for the ſub- 
ject of this experiment. Either they are ideas 
of ſenſation, or they are not. If any one of 
them can be ſhown to be an idea of ſenſation, or 
to have the leaſt reſemblance to any ſenſation, I 
lay my hand upon my mouth, and give a all 


pretence to reconcile reaſon, to common ſenſe 10 3 


this matter, and muſt ſuffer the ideal ſcepticiſi m 
to triumph. Bat if, on the other hand, t ey 
are not ideas of ſenſation, nar like to any. | na- 
tion, then the ideal ſyſtem is a rope of ſand, and 5 
all the laboured arguments of the ſceptical, philo- 
ſophy againſt; a material world, and againſt the 
exiſtence of every thing but impreſſions and ideas, 
proceed upon a falſe hypotheſis. TR is 
If our philoſophy concerning the, mind be ſo 
| lame with regard to the origin of our notions. of 


dee. moſt ſimple, and moſt familiar 2 
Je 
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jets" ol Ats. ant" the powers from: which 


they are deres, can ye expect that ie ſhould 
be more perfeck in the account it glbes of the 
origin of bur opini6ne%arid belief? We have ſecn 
already ſome inftances of its imperfection int 
this feſpect: and perhaps that fame nature which 
Harh vet 18 the 2 to conceive things «> 


any 1 Für minds; hath Erewiſe 
vided for Gr bellef of * them, by ſome per 2 


*” 10 


Bimop“ Berkeley, Hath ; keyoti the 
peflbilt of reply,” that we cannot by reaſoning 
infer the exiſterice of matter from bur ſenſations? 


andthe author of the Tredrife of bumon nature 
hath proved no leſs early, that we cannot by 


reaſoning infer the exiſtence of but own or other 
minds from our fenſations. But are we to ad- 
mit nothing but what can be proved by reafon- 

ing? Then we muſt be ſcepties indeed, and be= 


eve nothing at afl. The author of the 77 recti 5 
of buman nature appeats to me” to be but a half 


fceptic. He hath not followed his principles ſo 
far as they fead Him? but after having; with un 


paraſteled intrepidity and fucteſs, combated vul- 


gar preſudices; when he had but one blow to 


rike, his courage falls bim, he faltly lays donn 


his arms, and yields himſelf a caprive to the moſt 


common of alf vulgar prejudices; I mean the be- 


lief of The exiſtence" of his own impreſſions ak 
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ing en addition t9.che 2 iyſtem, without 
which IL conceive it cannot hang together. 
affirm, that, the belief of the exiſtence of impreſ- 
hong ee is a5 little / rap by reaſon, 


3 ever did, or, could offers any reaſon for 


this belief. Des Cartes took it for granted, 
that he thought, and had ſenſations and. ideas ; 
ſo have all his followers done. Even the hero 
of ſcepticiſm hath yielded this point, I crave 
leave to ſay, weakly and imprudently. 1: lay 
ſo, becauſe I am. perſuaded that there is no prin- 
eiple of his philoſophy that obliged. him to make 
this conceſſion. And what is there in impreſ- 
fions and ideas ſo formidable, that this all- con- 
quering philoſophy, after triumphing over every 
other exiſtence, ſhould pay homage to them ? 
Beſi des, the conceſſion is dangerous: for belief by 
is of ſuch a nature, that if you leave any root, 
it will ſpread; and you may more eaſily pull it 
up alrogether, than ſay, Hitherto ſhalt thou go, 
and no further ; the exiſtence of impreſſions and 
ideas I give up to thee; but ſee thou pretend to 
nothing more. A thorough and conſiſtent ſcep- 
tic will never, therefore, yield this point; and 
while he holds it, you can never W him to 
yield any thing elſ. | 

To ſuch a ſceptic I have nothing to * * but 
of the ſemi-ſceptics, I ſhould beg to know, why 
they believe the exiſtence of their impreſſions | 
and ideas. The true treaſon I take to be, be- 
: cauſe 


wy 72 oi ανe es 60 um 
cauſe they cannot help.it 1 d che. kme reaſon : | 


will lead, them to belieye many other things. 

All reaſoning muſt be from firſt Hanke 3 
and for firſt principles no other reaſon can, 
given but this, that, by the gonſtitutton of « our 


nature, we are under ee of ene to 


them. Such principles are parts of our conſti- 
tut ion, no Jeſs than the power of thinking :,rea- 


ſon can neither make nor deſtroy them q nor 
can it do any thing without them: it is like « 


teleſcope, which may help a man to ſee, farther, 
who hath eyes; but without eyes, ; a, teleſcope 
Mews nothing at all. A. mathematician. cannot 
prove the truth of his axioms, nor can he prove 
any thing, unleſs he takes them for granted. We. 
eannot prove the exiſtence of our minds, nor 
eyen of our thoughts and ſenſations. A hiſtori- 


an, or a witneſs, can proye nothing, unleſs it is 
taken · for granted, that the memory and ſenſes 
may be truſted. A natural philoſopher can prove a 
unleſs it is taken for granted, that the 


| nothing, 
courſe of nature is ſteady and uniform. 


How or when 1 got fuch firſt principles, upon 
which I build all my reaſoning, I know not; for 
I had them before I can remember: but I am 
ſure they are parts of my conſtitution, and that 


1 cannot throw. them off. That our thoughts 


and ſenfations muſt have a ſubjeQ, which we 
call ourſe/f, is not therefore an opinion got by 
reaſoning, but a natural principle. That our 
ſenſations of touch indicate ſomething external, 
extended, 3 hard or ſoft, is not a * 

—Cudtion 
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abe ddör br fed , Gur: A fekte! prineijes 
belief of le, and the ebene 12 
equally puttä ef or tien, If ce ate de- 
ceived in it, we are dete by him that made 
us} and tere is ti mel / 
OJ 1080 nöt mean to Wifi, that the ſenfation 
| 4 from be Very firft ſuggeſt the ſume 
notion bf body and its quilities, which they de 
when we art prown up. Perhaps Nature is 
Fridgal in this, 44 — — operatlons. The 
paſſion of love, with, ell its eoncomitant ſents 
ments and deſires, 4s naturally ſuggeſted by the 
perception of beauty in the Geher fe wet the 
lame percepeion does not ſuggeſt the tender paß. 
— till a certain period of fe. A bw igiwen 
to an infant, raiſes grief and lumentatioft g but 
when he grows up, it 2s naturally Ries reſent- 
ment, and prompts him to reſiſtante. Perhaps 
2 child in the womb, or for/ſoine ſhort Period of 
its exiſtence, is merely à ſentient bring: the 
faculties, by which it perecves an erna 
world, by which it reflects on its on * 
and exiſtence, and relation tòô other things, 
well as its Teaſbning and moral faculties} ani 
themſelves by degrees {ſo that it is inſpited with 
the various principles of common ſenſe, as with 
the paſſions of love and reſentment, when it has 
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od at gail! vgs EC, T. „VII. bettet not, 
Dith di 3A bim da 40 Solis: wo eib | 
Of the ſyſtems of philoſophers concerning i the ſenſac. 
10 Ing) 211; 206k. bod 262 87 non dom 10 
A the ſyſtems of philaſephers 1about! eur 
& ſenſes! and their / objects bavs ſplit upon this 
rock, of not; diſtinguiſhing» properly; ſenſations 
which can hayeineexiltence hut hen they are 
felt, from the things. ſuggeſted by them. Ari 
ſtotle, with as diſtinguiſhingea beg; as ever np. 
pliedito philoſophieal diſquiſitions, confounds theſes 
tog and: makes every ſenſat ion to be the formy 
without the matter, of tbe thing perceived by to” 
As the impreſſion of a. ſeahupon wax has the form 
of the ſeal, but nothing of the; matter of it; fſa 
he conceived out / ſenſations to be impreſſions up· 
on. the mind, Which bear the image, likeneſs, or 
form of the external thing perceived, Without 
the matter of it Colour, ; ſound,; and ſmell, as 
well as excenſion; figure, and hardneſs, are, ac 
cording to him, various forms of matter: aur 
ſenſations are the ſame forms imprinted on the 
mind; and perceived in its own intellect. IN 
evident from this, that Ariſtotle made no diſtine- 
tion between primary and ſecondary qualities of 
bodies, although that diſtinction was made by 
Democritus, Epicurus, and others af the ancients; 1 
Des Cartes, Malebranche, and Locke, revived 


| the diſtinction between primary and ſecondary Be | 


qualities: But they made the ſecondary qualities 
mere. ſenſations, a and the e primary” ONES reſemblan- ED 
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5 of our wm. T hey EOS that co 
lour, ſound, and heat, dre net any thing in bo- 
dies, but ſenſations of the mind: At the ſame 


| ring, they acknowtedged ſome particular texture 


ane 


nder ef thoſe ſenfatiens; böt fo this môdifi- 
eatiom they gave nd name. Whetcas, by the vul- 


harh been already explained. The conſtitution! of 5 
our nature leads us rather to attend to the things 


belt, and to 
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or modification of the body, to be the cauſe or 


gat; the names bf colour, beat, and ſound, are 


dut rarely applied te ehe ſenſations, and moſt 


commonly to thoſe- unknown. caufes of them; ag 


the ſenſation, than tothe ſenſation l- 
give a name to the former rather Ran 
10 the latter. Thus we fee; that with regurd to 

qualities, theſe phoſophers rhoughe = 


Spnificd by 


_, with we ay and with eemmon ſenſe. - Their 


| paradoxes were only an abaſe of words. For whett 
they maintain, as an important modern diſcovery, . 
that there is no heat in the fire, t they mean 6 
| ayes! than that the'fire a ee en Vn 5 


oy - Wich repind: ts Laer bene, theſs philg: 
4 fophers erred more groſsly: They indeed belies 


ved the exiſtence of thoſe qualities; bur hey 


did not at all attend ro the ſenſations thet fug- 


geſt them, which having ne names, have beet as 


Atte conſidered as if they had no exiſtenee. 


1 


They were aware, that figure, extenſion, and 


Aundneſs, are perceived by means of ſenſatlons of 
er, e e concluded, thar theſe - 


e del 
* 


yy % * - "hi 
1 4 7 — 
, 0 ay 14 
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 fations are; or hat they are like. / By a proper 


be, that the toothach is nat like a triangle. Ho 
a ſenſation-hoald; inſtant ly make us conceive and 
believe the exiſtenęe nf an external thing altage- 
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ſenſations mad: be's images ind-reſemblancey of = | 
gute, extenſion, and hardneſ s. 

The reocived hypotheſis. of ideas naturally led = 
them to this conclulion; and indeed cannot con- 
fiſt with any other; for; eee by» 
potheſis, external chings/ muſt be perbeived by 


means of images of them in the mind $ 2 5 


can thoſe: images of external things in the min 


bez but the ſenſations by which e e e 5 
This however was to draw: eoncluſion from 


a hypotheſis againſt fach. We need not have: re» 
courſe; to any hypotheſis to know what our ſen - 


degree of reflection and attention we may un- 


derſtand them perfectly, and be as certain that 


they are not like any quality of body, as ve can 


ther unlike to it, I do not pretend to knou / j and 


when 1 ſay that the one ſuggeſts the othet, 1 
mean not to explain the manner of their connec- 
tion, but to expreſs a fact, which every o fre 
be conſcious of; namely, that, by a law of dur 
nature, ſuch a conception and belief 1 | 


and immediately follow the ſenfatſon i 


Biſhop Berkeley gave new light ta this ub 
jest, by ſhowing, that the qualities of an inani- 


mate thing, ſuch as matter is conceived to be, 


cannot reſemble any ſenſation; that it is impoſ- 
ſible to conceive any thing like the ſenſations 
ot our minds, but the ſenſations of other minds. 
As 5 N 


e 
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Every one t that attends properly to his ſenſations , 
muſt aſſent to this ; yet it had ,eſcaped;albrhe 


philoſophers that e Berkeley; it had 


eſcaped even the ingenious Locke, Who had ſo 


much practiſed reſtection on the operations of his 


oun mind. So difficult it is to attend properly e- 
ven to our on feelings. They are ſo acepſtom- 
ed to paſs:through the mind nnobſerved, and in- 


ſtantly to make way for that which nature in- 


— LO 


tended them to ſignify that it is extremely diſſi- 


cult to ſtop, and ſurvey them; and when we 
think we have acquired this power, perhaps the 
mind ſtill. fluctuates between the ſenſation and its 
aſſociated quality, ſo; that they mix together, and 
preſent ſomething to the imagination that is com- 


pounded of both. Thus in a globe or cylinder, 


whole oppoſite ſides are quite unlike in colour, if 
Fou turn it ſlowyly, the colours are perfectly di- 


ſtinguiſhable, and their diſſimilitude is manifeſt; 


but if it is turned faſt; they loſe their dilkinction, 


and ſeem to be of one and the fame colbur- 


No ſucceſſion can be more quick, than that of 
rangible qualities to the ſenſations with which 


nature has aſſociated them: But when one has 


once acquired the art of making them ſeparate 
and diſtin. objects: of thought, he wilbtben clears 


ly perceive,” that the maxim of Biſhop Berkeley 
above mentioned, is ſelf-evident; and that the 


features of the face are not more unlike to a paſ- 


ſion of the mind which they indicate, than the 


ſenſations of touch are to the ee ene of 


body. 
A & * | Bur 
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But 126. us obſerve what uſe the Bimop makes | 
* this importaũt diſcovety: Why, he cancludes, 
that we ean; have no conception of an inanimate 
ſubſtance, ſuch as matter is conceived to be, or 
of any of its qualities; and that there is the 
ſtrongeſt! ground to believe that there is no en- 
iſtence in nature but minds, ſenſations, and ideas: 
If there is any other kind of exiſtences, it muſt 
be what we neither have nor can have any con- 


ception of. But how does this follow? Why 


thus: We can have no conception of any thing 


but what reſembles ſome ſenſation or idea in our 
minds; but the ſenſations and ideas in our minds 


can reſemble nothing but the ſenſations and ideas 


in other minds; therefore, the concluſion is evi- 
dent. This argument, we ſee, leans upon t wo 
propoſitions. The laſt of them the ingenious au- 
thor hath indeed made evident to all that under- 
ſtand his reaſoning, and can attend to their own 
ſenſations: but the firſt propoſition, he never at- 
tempts to prove; it is taken from the doctrine of 
ideas, which hath been fo univerſally received by 
philoſopbany: that it was | ought: to med, Bo 
Pr oof. ; 3 
We may here again 8 that this acute 


writer argues from a hypotheſis againſt fact,” and 


againſt the common ſenſe of mankind. That we 
can have no conception of any thing, unleſs there 
is ſome impreſſion, ſenſation, or idea, in our minds 
which reſembles it, is indeed an opinion which 


bath been very generally received among philo- 


eee ; but it is neither nn nor hath 
| 31 e 


nr Of the HUMAN MIND. Chaps v. 4 
in been clearly proved; ind therbfore-ic Bl been 


more reaſonable to call in queſtion this doctrine 
of philoſophers, than to diſcard the Material 


Word, and by that means expoſe philoſophy to 
the ridicule of all men, who will not wal 7 3 
common ſenſe as a ſacrifice to metaphyſios. N 
We ought, however, to do this juſtice doch to 
: the Biſhop of Cloyne and to the author of the 
Treatiſe o of biman nature, to acknowledge, that 
their concluſions are juſtly drawn from the doc- 
trine of ideas, which has been ſo univerſally re- 
ceived; On the other hand, from the character of 
Biſhop Berkeley, and of his predecefſors Des Car- 
tes, Locke, and Mulebranche, we, may venture 
To ſay,” that if they had ſeen all the conſequences 
of this doctrine, as clearly as the author before 
mentioned did, they would have ſuſpected it ve- 
| Hemently, and examined it more en * 
. appear to have done. 
The theory of ideas, like the Teojan horſe, 


5 nad a ſpecious appearance both of innocence and 


beauty; but if thoſe philoſophers had known that 
it carried in its belly death and deſtruction to all 

ſcience and common ſenſe, they would not have 
broken down their walls to give it admittance. 

| That we. have clear and diſtinct conceptions of 
extenſion, figure, motion, and other attributes of 
body, which are neither ſenſations, nor ke any 
ſenſatjon, is a fact of which we may be as certain, 
as that we have ſenſations. And that all mankind 
have a fixed belief of an external material world, 

a — Which is ber by reaſoning nor e- 
: : ducation, 


Ss 8 
| "mcg 


_ * 
us 


ducation, and a belief which we cannot ſhake of, | i : | 


even when we ſeem 0 have ſtrong 7 bw 
| againſt it, and no ſhadow of argument for it, 3 f 
likewiſe a fact, for which we haxe all the evidence „ 
that the nature of the thing ad a 
are phznomena of human nature, from which we = 1 


may juſtly argue N any hypotheſis, however 

generally received. But to argue from a h 

theſis againſt 
true philoſophy. 
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H E advances made in the knowledge a; 7 
optics in the laſt age, and in the pre- 
ſent, and chiefly the difcoyeries of Sir 
Iſaac Newton, do honour, not to philoſophy on- 
ly, but to human nature. Such diſcoveries ought 
for ever to put to ſhame the ignoble attempts of 
our modern ſceptics to depretiate the human un- 
derſtanding, and to diſpirit men in the ſearch of 
truth, by repreſenting the human faculties as fit ' 
for nothing, but to lead us into abſurdities * 


contradictions. $a 


Of the faculties called e foe ſenſu cht i is 
without doubt the nobleſt. The rays of light, 


which miniſter to this ſenſe, and of which, with- 
out it, we could never have had the leaſt con- 
ception, are the moſt wonderful and aſtoniſhing 
part of the inanimate creation. We muſt be ſa- 


tisſied of this, if we conſider their extreme mi- 
nuteneſs, their inconceivable velocity, the regular 


variety of colours which they exhibit, the inva- 


riable laws according to which they are ated up- 


on by other wr in their reflexions, inflexi- 


an +. 
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"theie angina 3 a the facitityi ws 
which they pervade boddes s great denſity, and 
of the cloſeſt texture, without reſiſtance, without 
erow ding or diſturbing one another; without gi- 
ving che mn ſenſible (pulſe 25 e ene 
dies. 7. 291 Yo maT : ain! 19:00 
The drucure of the eye and of all its e 
tenden the admirable contrivances of nature for 
performing all its various external and internal 
motions, and the variety in the eyes of different 
animals, ſuited to their ſeveral natures and ways 
of life, clearly demonſtrate this organ to be a2 
maſterpiece of Nature's work. And he muſt be | 
very ignorant of what hath been diſcovered s 
bout it, or have a very ſtrange caſt of underſtanld. 
ing, who can ſeriouſly doubt, whether, or not, 
the rays of light and the eye were made for one 
another, with confurnmate I and perfect 
al in-optics. Tr A leiurs} 
If we ſhould . an ee of eight? en- 
dued with every human faculty but that of fight, 
how incredible would it appear to ſuch beings, ac- 
cuſtomed only to the ſlow informations of touch, 
that, by the addition of an organ, conſiſting of a 
Halt and ſocket of an inch diameter, they might 
be enabled in an inſtant of time; without chan- 
ging their place, to perceĩve the diſpoſition of a 
whole army, or the order of a battle, the figure 
of a magnificent palace, or all the variety of a 
landſcape ? If at man were by feeling to find out 
 the\ e of. the FE of Tenerifſc,-0r even of 
Nen St. 
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7 . Peter's church at Romegit would be the work, 
7 of a lifetime. A031; eee 
alt would appear Kill more incredible; 10 fuck 
| beings as we have ſnppoſed, if they were inform 
_ ed of the diſcoveries which may be made by this 
little organ in things far beyond the reach of any. 
other ſenſe : That by means of it we can find 
our 2 in the pathleſs ocean; that we can tra- 
verſe the globe of the earth, determine its figure 
and dimenſions, and delineate every region of it: 
Yea, that we can meaſure the planetary orbs, and 
1 make diſcoveries in the ſphere of the fixed ſtars. 
Would it not appear ſtill more-aſtoniſhing to 
| fack beings, if they ſhould be farther informed, 
That, by means of this ſame organ, we can pe- 
- ceive the tempers and diſpoſitions, the paſtons , * 
Aud affections of our fellow - creatures, even when 
_ they want moſt to conceal them? That when 
the tongue is taught moſt artfully to lie and diſ- 
ſemble, the hypocriſy ſhould appear in the coun- 
tenance to a diſcerning eye? And that by this 
organ, we can often perceive what is ſtraight and 
what is crooked in the mind as well as in the 
body? How many myſterious things muſt a blind 
man believe, if he will give credit to the relati- - 
ons of thoſe that ſee ? Surely. he needs as ſtrong 
a faith as is required of a good Chriſtian. 
It is not therefore without reaſon, that the a- 
culty of ſeeing is looked upon, not only as more 
noble than the other ſenſes, but as having ſome- 
thing in it of a nature ſuperior to ſenſation; The 
| evidence of reaſon is ——_ not feehng, 
1 
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ſmelling, or Mſling. Vea we are: wont 19, expreſs 
the manner of the divine knowledge by n 
as that kind of knen which pad, | 
W om bas Bak e iD F206 a} oy 
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. "a hath 9 ſaid 
of the dignity. and ſuperior. nature of this 
faculty, it is worthy of our obſervation, that 
there is very little of the knowledge acquired 


1 


by fight, that may not be communicated. to a bs 


man born blind. One who never ſaw the light, 
may be learned and knowing in every ſcience, 
ven in optics ;; and may make diſcoveries in e- 
very branch of philoſophy. He may, underſtand 
as much as another man, not only of the ordet, 
diſtances, and motions of the heavenly bodies; 
but of che nature of light, and of the Jaws of 
the reflexion and refraction of its rays, He may 
underſtand diſtinctiy, how. thoſe laws OP 
the phænomena of the-rain-bow, the priſm, the 
camera obſcura, and the magic lanthorn, and all 
the powers of the microſcope and teleſcope. 
This is a fact ſufficiently atteſted by experience. 
In order to perceive the reaſon of it, we muſt 
diſtinguiſh the appearance that objects make to 
the eye, from the things ſuggeſted by that ap- 
e _—_— again, in the vile appearance 


of 


I 
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of objects, we muſt diſtinguiſh the appearance 
of colout from the appearance of extenſion, 
figure, and motion. Firſt, then, ast the vi- 
ſible appearance of the figure, and motion, and 
extenſion of bodies, I conceive that a man born 
blind may have a diſtinct notion, if not of the 
very things, at leaſt of ſomething rr 
like to them. May not a blind man be made 
to conceive, that a body moving directiy from 
the eye, or directly towards it, may appear to 
de at reſt?” and that the (fame motion may ap- 
pear quicker or flower, according as it is nearer | 
to the eye or farther off, more direct or more 
oblique? May he not be made to conceive; that 
a plain ſurface, in a certain poſition, may appear 
as a ſtraight line, and vary its viſible figure, as 
its poſition; or the poſition of the eye, is varied? 
That a cirele ſeen obliquely will appear an ellipſe; 
and a ſquare, a rhombus; or an oblong rectangle? 
Dr Saunderſon underſtood the projection of the 
ſphere, and the common rules of perſpective; 
and if he did, he muſt have underſtobd all that 
T have mentioned. If there were any doubt of 
Pr Saunderſon's underſtanding theſe things, I 
could mention my having heard him ſay in con- 
verſation;that he found great difficulty in under- 
ſtanding Dr Halley's demonſtration of that pro- 
poſition, That the angles made by the circles 
of the ſphere, are equal to the angles made by 
their repreſentatives in the ſtereographic pro- 
jection: but, ſaid he, when J laid aſide that de- 
* and conſidered the propoſition in 
| * 
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y on wand} faw clearly that it myſt⸗ be 
5 {Another gentleman, uf undoubted credit, 
and judgment in theſe matters, who had) part in 
this'converſation}: remembers it diſtinftly. þ-y{ 

As to the appearance of colour, av blindo man 
caſh bei more at a loſs j hecauſe he hath no per: 
ception that reſembles it. Yet he maya hy a 
kind of analogy. in part ſupply this defect. I 
theſe W ſee, a ſcarlet colour ſignifies an un- 
known quality in bodies, that makes tothe eye 
an appearance, which they:-are: well 8 
with, and have often obſerved: to a blind man, 
it ſignifies an unknown quality that — 40 
the eye an appearance, rhieh he ig unge nant- . 
ed with. But he can conceive the cyefte be 
variouſſy affected by different colduts, as the 
noſe is by different ſmells, cor the ear) by dif- 
ferent eee a Thus he can conceive ſcarlet 40. 
differ from blue, as the ſound of a trumpet docs 
from that uf a drum; on as the ſmell of an range 
differs fromithat of an apple. It is impoſlible to 
know whether a ſcarleti colour has the ſame ap- 
pearance to: me which it hath to another: man; 
and if the appearances of it to different perſons 
differed as much as colour does from ſound, they. 
might never be able to diſcover this difference. 

might talk long about colours diſtinctly and per- 
a tinently 1 and if vou were to to examine him in | 
the dark about the nature, compoſit ion, and 
beauty of them, he might be able to anſwer. Ao. 
as not to betray his defect. FE: 1 er oY EY wor A 
; 17 85 | | Ns 56 
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per bare feet how far a blind man may go in 58 
a Inst of the appearances which things 
make to the eye. As to the things which are ſug- 
geſted by them, or inferted from them; _altho' 
he could never diſcover them of himſelf, yet he 
may underſtand them perfectly by the informa» 
tion of others. And every thing of this kind 
that enters into out minds by the eye; may en- 
ter into his by the ear. Thus, for inſtance, he 
eauld never, if left to the direction of his own 
faculries,) have dreamed of any ſuch thing aa 
lige; but he can be informed of every thing 
we Know about/ Wt: He can conceive, as di- 
ſttinctly as we, the minuteneſs and velocity of 
its rays, their various degrees of teftangibility 
and reflexibility, and all the magical powers and 
virtues of that wonderful element. He could 
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never of himſelf have found ont, chat there are 


ſuch bodies as the ſun, moon, and ſtars; but he 
may be informed of all the noble difcoveries'of 
aſtronomers about their motions, and the laws 
of nature by which they are regulated. Thus 
it appears, that there is very little knowledge 
got by the eye, which may not be communicat- 
_ ed by language to thoſe ho have no eyes. 

If we ſhould ſuppoſe; that it were as uncom- 
mon for men to ſee, as it is to be born blind; 
would not the few who had this rare gift, ap- 
pear as prophets and inſpired teachers to the 
many! We conceive inſpiration” to give a man 
no new faculty, but to communicate to him in 
a new way, and by extraordinary means, what 
3 | F248 x the 
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the faculties common'to mankind can appreh 

and what he ean communicate to ditewiby e * 
dinary means. On the ſuppoſition” we here 
made, ſight would appear to the blind n 
milar to this, for the few who had” this gift, 
could communicate the knowledge acquired'by 
it to thoſe' who had it not. They could not in- 
ded convey to the blind any diſtinct notion of 
the manner in which they acquired this" know 
ledge. A ball and ſocket would ſeem, to 4 
blind man, in this caſe, as improper an 4 
ment for acquiring fuch à variety and extent of 
knowledge, as a dream or à viſon- The man- 
ner in which à man who ſees; diſcerns ſo n; 
things by means of the eye, is às unintelſig 
to tho blind, as the manner in WRieh a mam my 
de inſpired with knowledge by the Almighty, 


is to us. Ought the blind man therefore, with- 
out examination, to treat all pretenees to the 
gift of ſeeing as impoſture ? Might he not, if hßge 


were-candid and tractable, find reaſonable evt 
dence of the reality of this gift in others, and 
draw great advantages from it to himſelf? 

The diſtinction we have made between "the 


riſible appearanees of the objects of ſight, and 


things ſuggeſted by them, is neceſſary to give 
us a juſt notion of the intention of nature in 


giving us eyes. If we attend duly to the _ 


ration of our mind in the uſe of this faculty, we 
ſhall perceive, that the viſible appe 


arance of 


objects is hardly ever regarded by us. Ir ib not 


ar all made an objec N 
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but ſerves only as a ſign to introduc uo e md 
{amething elſe, which may be diftinly © n. 
ved by thoſe ho never ſaws) 
Thus the viſible appearance bat i in 4 
room varies almoſt every hour, according as the 
G is clear or cloudy, as the ſun is in the eaſt, 
og ſouthi or weſt. ¶ and as my eye is in one part 
of the roomad in another: but I never think 

of, theſe variations, otherwiſe than as ſigns of 
morning, noon, or night, of a clear or cloudy! 
sky. A book or achair has a different appear- 
ance. to the eye, in every different diſtance and 
poſition; yet we conceive it to be ſtill the 


ſame; and, overlooking the appearance, we im- 
mediately conceive the real figure, diſtance, and 
poſition, of the body, of which its viß ble or per- 


ſpective appearance is a ſign and indication. 

When I ſee a man at the diſtance of ten 
yards, and afterwards ſee him at the diſtance. 

of a; hundred yards, his viſible appearance in its 
| length, breadth, and all its linear proportions, 
is ten times lefs in the laſt. caſe than it is in the 
firſt : yet I do not conceiye-him one inch dimi- 


niſhed by this diminution of his viſible figure. 


Nay, do not in the leaſt attend to this diminu- 
tion, even. when. I draw. from it the concluſion 
of his being at a greater diſtance. For ſuch is 
the ſubtilty of the mind's operation in this caſe, 
that we draw the concluſion, without perceiving 
that. ever the premiſes entered into the mind. 
A...thouſand ſuch inſtances might be produced, 


in order to ſhew. that the viſible appearances. of 
2 


N 2 


* 
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objects are intended by nature only as fi igns or 


indications; and that the mind paſſes inſtantly 


to the things 6 ſignifed, without making the 


leaſt reflection upon the ſign;* or even perceiving. 


that there. is any ſuch ching. It is in a way 


ſomewhat ſimilar; that the ſotinds/of a language, 
after it is become familia, are overlocked, and 
we attend only to the things fi lignified by them. 
It is therefore à juſt and important obſerva- 
Hoti-of -the Bithop of Cloyne, That the viſible - 


appearance of objects is a kind of language uſed 
by nature, to inform us of their diſtance, magni- 
tude, and figure. And this obſervation hath 
br very happily applied by that ingenious wri- 
ter, to the ſolution of ſome phænomena in optics, 


which had before perplexed the greateſt maſters 


in that ſcience.” The ſame obſervation is further 


improved by the judicious Dr Smith, in his Op- 


tics, for explaining thè apparent figure of the hea- 
vens, and the apparent diſtances and magnitudes 
of objects ſeen with glafſes, or by the naked eye. 

Avoiding as much as poſſible the repetition of 
what hath been ſaid by theſe excellent writers, 
we ſhall avail ourſelves of the diſtinction between 
the ſigns that nature uſeth in this viſual language, 
and the things fipnified by them; and in what 
femains to be ſaid of fight, ſhall firſt make ſome 
*bſervarions _ the ſighs, 
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2 & the vi . appearance of cet : 


I* this Gann we muſt ſpeak of chings whi ch 
> are never made the object of reflection, 
tho” almoſt every moment preſented to the mind. 
Nature intended them only for ſigns; and in the 
whole courſe of life they are put to no other uſe. 
The mind has acquired a confirmed and invete- 
rate habit of inattention to them; for they no 
ſooner appear, than quick as lightning .the thing 
ſigniſied ſucceeds, and ingroſſes all our regard. 
They have no name in language; and altho' we 
are conſcious of them when-they paſs through the 
mind, yet their paſſage is ſo quick, and ſo fami- 
liar, that it is abſolutely nnheeded ; nor do they 
leave any footiteps of themſelves either in the 
memory or imagination. That this is the caſe 
with regard to the ſenſations of touch, hath been 
Jſhown in the laſt chapter; and it holds no leſs 
With regard to the viſible appearances of objects. 
I cannot therefore entertain the hope of being 
intelligible to thoſe readers who have not, by 
pains and practice, acquired the habit of diſtin- 
guiſhing the appearance of objects to the eye. 
from the judgment which we form by ſight of 
their colour, diſtance, magnitude, and figure. 
The only profeſſion in life wherein it is neceſſa- 
ry to make this diſtinction, is that of painting. 
The Painter hath occaſion for an abſtraction, with. 
regard 
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regard: to viſible objects, ſomewhat ſimilar to tliat 
which we here require: and this indeed is the 


moſt difficult part of his art. For it is evident, 
that if he could fix in his imagination the viſible 


appearance of objects, without confounding it with 


the things ſignified by that appearance, it v,, 
be as eaſy for him to paint from the life, and to 


give every figure its proper ſhading and relief, 


and its perſpective proportions, as it is to paint 


from a copy. Perſpective, ſhading, giving re- 
lief, and colouring, are nothing elſe but copying 


the appearance which things make to the eye. 


We may therefore borrow ſome light on the * 


jog of viſible appearance from this art. 


Loet one lock upon any familiar object, ſack 
as a book, at different diſtances and in different 


poſitions : is he not able to affirm, upon the 


teſtimony of his ſight, that it is the ſame book, 


the ſame object, whether ſeen at the diſtance of 
one foot or of ten, whether! in one poſition or 


another; that the colour is the ſame, the dimen- 


ſions the ſame, and the figure the ſame, as far as 
the eye can judge? This ſurely muſt be acknow- 


ledged. The fame individual object is preſented 


to the mind, only placed at different diſtances, 


and in different poſitions. Let me ask, in the 


next place, Whether this object has the ſame ap- 
pearance to the eye in theſe diſferens diſtances? 


Infallibly it hath not. For, 


Firſt, However certain our judgment may. be 
that the colour is the ſame, it is as certain that 


K hath not the ſame appearance at. different 


L284, diſtances. ; 
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diſtances. There is a certain degradation of the 
colour, and a certain confuſion and indiſtinctneſs 
of the minute parts, which is the natural conſe- 
quenee of the removal of the object to a greater 
diiſtance. Thoſe that are not painters, or critics 
in painting, overlook this; and cannot eafity be 
perſuaded, that the colonr of the fame object 
Hatha different appearance at the diſtance of one 
foot and of ten, in the ſhade and in the light. 
But the maſters in painting know how, by the de- 
gradation of the colour, and the confuſion of the 
minute parts, figures, which are upon the ſame 
eanvas, and at the ſame diſtance from the eye, 
may be made to repreſent objects which are at the 
moſt unequal diſtances. They know how to 
make the objects appear to be of the fame colour, 
by making their pictures really of different co- 
Tours according to their diſtances or ſhades. 
_ Secondly, Every one who is acquainted with 
the rules of perſpective, knows that the appear- 
ance of the figure of the book muſt vary in eve- 
ry different poſitions yet if you ask a man 
that has no notion of perſpective, whether the 
figure of it does not appear to his eye to be the 
fame in all its different poſitions ? he can with a 
good conſcience affirm, that it does. He hath 
learned to make allowance for the variery of 
viſible figure ariſing from the difference of poſi- 
tion, and to draw the proper conclufions from it. 
But he draws theſe concluſions ſo readily and 
habitually, as to loſe ſight of the premiſes - 
and __— where he hath made the ſame 
concluſion, 
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concluſion, he conceives the viſible eee, 4 
muſt have been tlie ſane, - TT £ + 


| Thirdly, Let us conſider the apparent gd 
_ or dimenſions of the books! Whether L | 
view it at the diſtance of one foot or of ten feet, 
it ſeems to be about ſeven inches long, five 
broad, and one thick. T-can' Judge of theſe di- 
menſions very nearly by the eye, and I judge 


them to be the ſame at both diſtances. | But yet 


it is certain, that at the diſtance of one foot its 
viſible length and breadth is abnut ten times as 
great as at the diſtance of ten feet; and conſe- 
quently its ſurface is about a hundred times as 
great. This great change of apparent magni- 
tude is altogether overlooked, and every man is 
apt to imagine, that it appears to the. eye of the 
ſame ſize at both diſtances. Further, when 1 
look at the bock, it ſeems plainly to have three 
dimenſions, of length, breadth, and thickneſs: 
but it is certain that the viſible appearance hath 
no more than two, and can be exactly repreſont- 
ed upon a canvas "which 88235 — N ang 
breadt d. 

In the laſt place, Does not every man, ty 
Gohr, perceive the diſtance of the book from his 
eye? Can he not affirm with certainty, that in 
one caſe it is not above one foot diſtant, that in 
another it is ten? Nevertheleſs it appears certain, 

that diſtance from the eye, is no immediate ob- 
| jet of fight. There are certain things in the 
viſible appearance which are ſigns of diſtance 
from the eye, and from which, as we ſhall after- 
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wards how, we Wan by experience to judge of 
that diſtance within certain limits; but it feems 
beyond doubt, that a man born blind, and ſud- 
denly made to ſee, could form no judgment 
at frſt of the diſtance of the objects which. tie 
ſaw. ,-The young man couched by Cheſeſden, 
thought, at firſt, that every thing he ſaw touch 
ed his eye, and learned only by 3 to 
judge. of the-diſtance of viſible objects. 
Thave entered into this long detail, in . 1 a 
to ſhew; that the viſible appearance of an object 
is extremely different from the notion of it which 
experience teaches us to form by ſight; and to 
enable the reader to attend to the viſible appear- 
ance of colour, figure, and extenſion, in viſi- 
ble things, which is no common object of 
thought, but muſt be carefully attended to by 
thoſe who would enter into the philoſophy of 
this ſenſe, or would comprehend © what ſhall be 
faid upon it. To a man newly made to ſee, the 
viſible appearance of objects would be the ſame 
as to us; but he would ſee nothing at all of their 
real dimenſions, as we do. He could ſorm no 
conjecture, by means of his- fight only, how 
many inches or feet they were in length, breadth, 
or thickneſs. He could perceive little or no- 
thing of their real figure; nor could he diſcern, 
that this was a cube, that a ſphere; that this 
was a cone, and that a cylinder. His eye 
could not inform him, that this object was near, 
and that more remote. The habit of a man or 


of a nen, which appeared to us of one uni- 
form 


. 
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form colour, variouſly folded and ſhaded, would! L 


preſent to his eye neither fold nor ſhade, but 


variety of colour. In a word, his eyes, tho e- 


ver ſo perfect, would at firſt give him almoſt no 


information of things without him. They would 
indeed preſent the ſame appearances to him as 


they do to us, and ſpeak the ſame language; but 


to him it is an unknown language; and there- 


fore he would attend only to the ſigns, without 


knowing the ſignification of them: whereas to 
us it is a language perfectly familiar; and there- 
fore we take no notice of the ſigns, but attend 
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Y colour, all men, 55 have not been tutor- 


ed by modern philoſophy, underſtand, not 


a ſenſation of the mind, which can have no ex- 
iſtence when it is not perceived, but a quality 


or modification of bodies, which continues to 


be the ſame, whether it is ſeen or not. The 
ſcarlet-roſe, which is before me, is {till a ſcarlet- 
roſe when I ſhut my eyes, and was ſo at mid- 
night when no eye ſaw it. The colour re- 
mains when the appearance ceaſes: it remains 


the ſame when the appearance changes. For 
when I view this ſcarlet-roſe through a pair of 


green ſpectacles, the appearance is changed, but 


-- 
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Ido not concei ve the colour of the roſe chan: 
ged. To a perſon in the jaundice, it has ſtill 
another appearance; but he is ealily convinced, . 
that the change is in his eye, /andinot in the co - 
Jour of the object. Every diſſerent degree of : 
light: makes it have a different appearance, and 
total darkneſs takes away all Appearance, but 
makes not the leaſt change in the colour af the 
body, We may, by a variety of optical expe - 
riments, change the appearance of figure and 
magnitude in a body, as well as that of colour; 
we may make one body appear to be ten. But 
all men believe, that as a multiplying glaſs does 
not really produce ten guinęas out of one, nor a 

- microſcope turn à guinea into a ten pound piece; 
ſo neither does a coloured glaſs change the real 
colour of the object ſcen thro? it; when it chan- 
ges the appearance of that colour, 


The common language. of mankind ſhows evi- 


dently, that we ought to diſtinguiſh between the 
colour of a body, which is conceived to be a fix- 
ed and permanent quality in the body, and the 
appearance of that colour to the eye, which may 
be varied a thouſand ways, by a variation of the 
light, of the medium, or of the eye itſelf. The 
permanent colour of the body is the cauſe, which, 
by the mediation of various kinds or degrees of 
light, and of various tranſparent bodies interpo- 
ſed, produces all this variety of appearances. 
When a coloured body is preſented, there is a 
certain apparition to the eye, or to the mind, 
which we have called the appearance of colour,” 


Mr 
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Mr Locke calls it an idea; and indecd it my be 
called fo with the . propriety. This idea 
can have no exiſtenee but when it is perceived. 
It is a kind of thought, and can only be the ack 
of a percipient or chink ing being. By the con- 
ſtitution of our nature, we are led to conceive 
this idea as a ſign of ſomething external, and are 
impatient till we learn its meaning,” A thonſand 


experiments for this purpoſe are made every day 


by children, even before they come to the uſe of 


reaſon. They look at things, they handle them, 


they put them in various poſitions, at different 


diſtances, and in different lights, The ideas of 


ſight, by theſe means, come to be aſſociated with, 


and readily to ſuggeſt, things external, and alto- 


gether unlike them, In particular, that idea which” 
we have called the appearance of colour,” ſuggeſts 
the conception and belief of fome-unknown' qua- 


lüity in the body, which occaſions the idea; and 
it is to this quality, and not to the idea, that we 


give the name of  co/our. The various colours, 


although in their nature equally unknown, are 


eaſily diltinguiſhed when we think or ſpeak 1 


them, by being aſſociated with the ideas which 
they excite. In like manner, gravity, magnetiſm, 
and electricity, although all unknown 3 
are diſtinguiſhed by their different effects. 

we grow up, the mind acquires a habit of ee 


ſo rapidly from the ideas of ſight to the external 
things ſuggeſted by them, that the ideas are not 
in the leaſt attended to, nor have th names _ b 


en __ in common W 


Wen 
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When we think or ſpeak: of any particular co- 
lour, however ſimple the notion may ſeem ta be, 
which is preſented to the imagination, it is really 

in ſome ſort compounded. It involves an un- 
known cauſe, and a known effect. The name of 
colour belongs indeed to the cauſe only, and not 
to the effect. But as the cauſe is unknown, we 
can form no diſtinct conception of it, but by its 
relation to the known effect. And therefore both 
go together in the imagination, and are ſo clofely _ 
united, that they. are miſtaken for one ſimple 
object of thought. When I would conceive thoſe 
colours of bodies which we call ſcar/et and biue ; 
if I conceived them only as unknown qualities, 
I.could perceive no diſtinction between the one 
and the other. I muſt therefore, for the ſake of 
diſtinction, join to each of them in my imagi- 
nation ſome effect or ſome relation that is pecu- 
liar. And the moſt obvious diſtinction is, the ap- 
pearance which one and the other makes to, the. 
eye. Hence the appearance is, in the imagina- 
tion, ſo cloſely united with the quality called a 
fſearlet-colour, that they are apt to be miſtaken 
for one and the fame thing, altho' they are in 
reality ſo different and fo unlike, that one is an 
idea in the mind, the other is a quality of body. 
I conclude then, that colour is not a ſenſation, 
but a ſecondary quality of bodies, in the ſenſe 
we have already explained; that it is a certain 
power or virtue in bodies,” that in fair day-light 
_ Exhibits to the eye an appearance, which is very 
familiar to us, altho' it hath no name. Co- 
Wes lour - 
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| lour differs from: other! ſecondary qualities i in this, 
that whereas the name of the quality i: is ſome - 
times given to the ſenſation which indicates I 
and ĩs occaſioned; by, it, we never, as far as. I can 
judge, give the name of colaur to the ae 
but to the quality only. Perhaps the reaſon of 
this may be, that the appearances of the ſame co- 


lour are ſo! various and changeable, according to 
the different modifications of the light, of the 


medium, and of the eye, that language could not 
afford names for them. And indeed they are ſo 
little intereſting, that they are never attended to, 
but ſerve only as ſigns to introduce the things 


ſignified by them. Nor ought it to appear incre- 


dible, that appearances ſo frequent and ſo familiar 


ſnould have no names, nor be made objects of 


thought; ſince we have before ſuown, that this 
is true of many ſenſations of touch, which are no 
leſs en nor leſs familiar. 521 


s E. V. 3 


4. inference from the preceding. 
pn R 0 M what N 1 Cid 1 Fe we 
may infer two things. The firſt is, that one 
of the moſt remarkable paradoxes of modern phi- 
loſophy, which hath. been univerſally eſteemed as 
a great diſcovery, is, in reality, when examined 


to the bottom, nothing elſe but an abuſe of 


words. The paradox 1 mean is, That colour is, 


not a quality of bodies, but only an idea in the- | 
" mind. 
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mind: We have ſhown; that the word chf, as 

nſed by the yulgar, cannot ſignify an idea in the 
mind, but s permanent quality of body. We have 
ſhown; that there is really @ permanent quality of 
body, to-which the eommon uſe of this word ex- 
actly agrees. Can any ſtronger proof be deſired, 
that this quality is that to which the vulgar głve 
the name of colour f If it ſhould befaid; that this 
quality to which we give the name of colvur, is 
unknown to the vulgar, and therefore can have 
no name among them; I anſwer, it is indeed 
known only by its effects; that is, by-its exci- 
ting a certain idea in us: bot are there not num- 

berleſs qualities of bodies which are known only 
by their effects, to which, notwithſtanding, we 
find it neceſſary to give names? Medicine alone 
might furniſh us with a hundred inſtances of this 
kind. Do not the words ſtringent, narcotic, e- 
p1ſpaſtze, cauſtic, and innumerable others, ſignify 
qualities of bodies which are known only by their 
effects upon animal bodies? Why then ſhould not 
the vulgar give a name to a quality, whoſe ef- 
fects are every moment perceived by their eyes? 
We have all the reaſon thereſore that the nature 
of the thing admits, to think that the vulgar ap- 
ply the name of colour to that quality of bodies 
which excites in us what the philoſophers call the 
idea F colour. And that there is ſuch a quality 
in bodies, all philoſophers allow, who allow that 
there is any ſuch thing as body. Philoſophers 
have thought fit to leave that quality of bodies 
n. the vulgar call colour, without a m_ 


and - the name of co/our n 
pearance, to which, as we have mon; the vul- 


gar give no name, becanſe they never make ĩt an 


object of thought or reflex ion. Hence it appears, 


that when philoſophers affirm that colour js not 
in bodies, but in the mind; and the vulgar af- 


firm, that colour is not in the mind, but is a qua- 


lity of bodies; there is no differevce between 5 


them about things, but quly about nn 
of a word. : 
The vulgar 1 "ondoudied, right. t6 is 


names te things which they are daily converſant 


about; and philoſophers ſeem juſtly chargeable 
with an abuſe of language, when they change the 


meaning of a common word, . Sling 


warning. n 


If it is a * a to think with philoſophers, — 
and ſpeak with the vulgar, it muſt be right to 


fpeak with the vulgar when we think with them, 


and not to ſhock them by philoſophical paradox- 


es, which, when put into common language, ex- 
Preſs only the common ſenſe of man kind 


IT yok aſk- a man that is no-philofopher, what 
eolour is? or, what makes one body appear white, 
another ſcarlet? He cannot tell. He leaves that 


mquiry to philoſophers, and can embrace any hy- 
potheſis about it, except that of our modern phi- 
toſophers, who affirm, that colour: i is nor in rg 
but only im the mind; 

Nothing appears more Skis to this appre- 
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henſion, than that viſible ubjects ſhould have no 
We and that „ 


he 
23k. 
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he conceives to be inviſible. Jet this ſtrange pa- 
radox is not only univerſally. received, but conſi- 
dered as one of the nobleſt diſcoveries of modern 
philoſophy.” The ingenious Addiſon, in the Spec- 
tator, No 41. ſpeaks thus of it. © I have here 
«©. ſuppoſed” that my reader is acquainted with 
that great modern diſcovery, which is at pre- 
«ſent univerſally acknowledged by all the'i in- 
% quirers into natural philoſophy, namely, that 
* light and colours, as apprehended by the ima- 
c gination, are only ideas in the mind, and not 
% qualities that have any exiſtence in matter. 
« As this is a truth which has been proved in- 
6 conteſtably by many modern philoſophers, and 
te, is indeed one of the fineſt ſpeculations in that 
ci ſcience, if the Engliſh reader would ſee the no- 
« tion explained at large, he may find it in the 
« eighth chapter of the ſecond book of wg $ 
« Eſſay on human underſtanding.” * | 
Mr. Locke and Mr. Addiſon are writers 1 85 
kilos deſerved ſo well of mankind, that one muſt 
feel ſome uneaſineſs in differing from them, and 
would wiſh to aſcribe all the merit that is due to 
a diſcovery upon which they put ſo high a va- 
Jae. And indeed it is juſt to acknowledge, that 
Locke, and other modern philoſophers, on the 
ſubject of ſecondary qualities, have the merit of 
diſtinguiſhing more accurately than thoſe that 
went before them, between the ſenſation in the 
mind, and that conſtitution or quality of bodies 
which gives occaſion to the ſenſation. They 
have ſhown clearly, that; theſe two things are 
= not 


Sehe. 06's E EI NG. 13 
not oily aiſtinet, bur altogether unlike :| Wwe] 


there is no ſimilitude between *the” effluvia'' of 

an odorous body, and the ſenfation-'of ſmell, or 
between the vibrations of a ſounding body, and 
the ſenſation of ſound: that there can be no re- 
ſemblance between the feeling of heat, and the 


conſtitution of the heated body which occaſions 


it; or between the appearance which a coloured 


body makes to the eye, and the W of the 


wan which cauſes that appearance. 
Nor was the merit ſmall of Aifinoniſiing 
theſe things accurately ; becauſe, ' however dif- 


ferent and unlike in their nature, they have been 


always ſo aſſociated in the imagination, as to 


coaleſce, as it were into one two- faced form, | 


which, from its amphibious nature, could not 
juſtly by appropriated either to body or mind; 

and until it was properly diſtinguiſhed into its 
different conſtituent parts, it was impoſſible to 
aſſign to either their juſt ſhares in it. None of 
the ancient philoſophers had made this diſtinc- 


tion. The followers of Democritus and. Epi- 
curus conceived” the forms of heat, and ſound, 


and colour, to be in the mind only, but that 
our ſenſes fallaciouſly repreſented them as being 
in bodies. The Peripatetics' imagined, that 
thoſe forms are really in bodies; and that the 
images of them are en to the lin te our 
ſenſes. 979 
The one ſyſtem: mike its ſenſes atardly fall 
Jacious and deceitful; the other made the qua- 


mind. 
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mind. Nor ws it puſſible to find a third, with 
but making the diſtinction we have mentioned; 
by which indeed the errors of both theſe e 

ſyſtems are ayoided; and we are not left under 


| | the. hard neceſſity of believing; either, on the 


one hand, that our ſenſations are like to the 
qualities of body, or, on che other, that = 
_ hath given us one faculty to deceive * 
other to detect the cheat. | 
We deſire therefore, with eaſed to 25 
Juſtice. to the doctrine of Locke, and other 
modern philoſophers, with regard to colour, 
and othet ſecondary qualities, and to aſeribe to 
it its due merit, while we beg leave to cenſure 
the language in which they have expreſſed their 
doctrine. When they had explained and eſta- 
bliſhed the diſtinctiom between the appearance 
which colour makes to the eye, and the modifica- 
tion of the coloured body, Which, by the laws of 
Nature, caufes that appearance; the queſtion 
was, Whether to give the name of colour to the 
cauſe; or to the effect? By giving it, as they 
bave done, to the effect, ihey ſet philoſophy 
apparently in oppoſition to common ſenſe, and 
expoſe it to the ridicule of the vulgar. But had 
they given the name of: colour to the cauſe, as 
they ought to have done; they muſt rhen have 
affirmed, with the vulgar, that colour is a qua- 
lity of bodies ; and that there is neither colout 
nor any thing like it, in the mind. Their lan- 
' guage, as well as their ſentiments, would have 


been, paſealy agreeable to the common appre- 
henſions 
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henſions of mankind, and true + 3 


have joined bands with Common Senſe. As 


Locke waz no enemy to common ſenſe, it may 
be preſumed that, in this inſtance, as in ſome 


athers, he was ſeduced by ſome received hypo- 
theſis : and that this was ape the a will 
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578 the guabities of. bauen, e cine: 3 
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is really a quality of — vet it is not re- 


preſented to the mind by an idea. enſation >. - 
that reſembles it; on the contrary, it is ſug- 4 


geſted by an idea which does not in 3 legft 
reſemble it. And this inference is applicable, 
not to colour only, but to all the qualities, af 
; body: which we have examined. 

Ir deſeryes to be remarked; that in ae * 


nalyſis we. have hitherto given of the operations 


of the five ſenſes, and of the qualities of bodies 


diſcovered by them, no inſtance hath occurred, 


either of any ſenſation which reſembles, any qus- 


lity of body, or of any quality of body whoſe 


image or reſemblance is conveyed 10 the mind 
by means af the ſenſes. 


4 * A d $3113 


There is no phenomenon: in nue more un- 
accountable, than the intercourſe that js-carried + 


on between the mind and the external pick: 


there 
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there is no pliznomenon which philoſophical 


ſpirits have ſhown greater avidity to pry into, 


and to reſolve} "Ir is agreed by all, chat- this: 


intercourſe is carried on by means of the ſenſes: 
and tliis ſatisfies the vulgar curioſity, but not 


the philoſophic, Philoſophers muſt have ſome 


ſyſtem, ſome hypotheſis, that ſhews'the: manner - 
in which our ſenſes make us acquainted with 


external things. All the fertility of human 
invention ſeems to have produced only one hy- 


potheſis for this purpoſe; which therefore hat 


been univerſally received; and that is, that the 


mind, like a mirror, receives the images of 
things from without, by means of the ſenſes ; 


fo that their ufe DR be 1 to ney; Abet en 


into the mind. . : 5200 
Whether to theſe images of * Think 
in the mind we give the name of ſenſible forms, 


or ſenſible ſpecies, with the Peripatetics, or the 


name of 1dear of ſenſation, with Locke; or 
whether, with later philofophers, we diſtinguifh 


ſenſations, which are immediately conveyed: I > 


the ſenſes, from #deas of fenſution, which ars 


faint copies of our ſenſations retained in the me. 
mory and imagination; theſe are only differences 
about words. The hypotheſis I have mentioned 


it 


is common to all thefe different ſyſtems, © 


The neceſſary and allowed cee oy | 


this hypotheſis is, That no material thing, nor 
any quality of material things, can be concei- 
ved by us, or made an object of thought, until 


hes . is conveyed to the mind W; means 
* Pl of - 


3 
* * 
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ot the” ſenſes. we ſhall excartiins this hypotheſis | 
particularly after wards, and at this time“ only 
obſerve} that in conſequeiice' of it dne would 18 
turally expect, that to every quality and attri⸗ 
büte of bodyswe know or cin conceive; there 
mould be al ſenſation correſponding, which 18 
the image and feſemblanoe of that quality; und 
that the ſenſatiohs. which have no ſimilitude or 
reſemblance v0 bd] or to any of its qualities 
ſhould give us no conception of 'A material world, 
or of any thing belonging to it. Theſe" things 
might be expected as tiie natural ert of 
the hypotheſis we have mentionet. 
Now, we have: conſidered; in this and the 
PRO [chapters;©'extenfion; figure, ſolidity, 
motion; Hardneſs, roughneſs, as well as col bur, 
beat and cold, fomnd} taſte) 0and!' felt; Ws 
have endeavoured to ſh&w;; har! dur nattfe ab 
conſtitution, lead us to conceive theſe as qualities 
of body, as all mankind have always eoncei ed 
them to be. Wehave likewiſe examined, Wien 
great attention, the various ſenſations we Have 
by means of the five ſenſes, and are not able to 
find among them all one fingle image of body, 
or of any of its qualities. From whence then 
come thoſe images F body and of its qualities _ 
into the mind: Let philoſophers reſolve” this | 
queſtion. All I can ſay is, that they come net 
by the ſenſes. E am ſure; that; by proper At 
tention and care, I ay know' my ſenſations} . 
and be able to affirm with certainty what-they: 
OR and what they do not reſemblei . 
f 1 „ | have 
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have examined them. one by one, and compared 
them with matter and its qualities and I cannot 
find one of n ee e 5 ne 
feature. | 00 Fis i, $81 VIEWS * 
A truth 0 evident as mn, Tbat our ſenſati⸗ 
| ons are not images of matter, or of any of its 
qualities; ought not to yield to a hypotheſis 
fuch-as that above mentioned, however ancient, 
or however univerſally. received by philoſophers; 
nor can there be any amicable union between 
the two. This will appear by ſome reflexions 
apon the ſpirit of the ancient e ede 
onde concerning ſenſation. Ae aft 
Daring the reign: of the es philaſo- 
phy; var ſ{enfations were not minutely or accu- 
rately, examined. The attention of philoſo- 
phers, as well as of the yulgar, was turned to 
the things ſigniſied by them: therefore, in con- 
fequence of the cammon. hypotheſis, it was ta- 
ken for granted, that all the ſenfitions we have 
from external things, are the forms or images 
of theſe external things. And thu the truth 
have mentioned, yielded entirely to the hypo- 
theſis, and as deen bp by . © {it 
Des Cartes gave a noble example of turning 
out attention inward, and ferutinizing our ſen- 
fations; and this | example bath been very wor- 
chily followed by modern philoſophers, particu- 
rly by Malebranche, Locke; Berkeley, and 


Hamme. The effect of this ſcrutiny hath been, 


a gradual diſcovery of the truth above mention - 


od, to Wit, the * between the fen- 
Jy ot : fations . 
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we conceive matter to he. But this valuable and 


uſeful diſcovery, in its different ſlages, hath ſtill 
been unhappily united to the ancient hypothe- 
ſis: and from this inauſpicious match of opini- 
ons, ſo unfriendly and diſcordant: in their na- 


tures, have ariſen thoſe monſters of paradox and 


fcepticiſm with which tha! modern Paier is 
Jury chargeable, | HIT IS 43. 0p Ix 


Locke ſaw clearly, and prod. inconteſtably, : 


that the the ſenſations we have by taſte, ſmell, 
and hearing, as well as the ſenſations of colour, 
heat, and cold, are not reſemblantes/of any thing 
in bodies; and in this he agrees with Des Cartes 
and Malebranche. Joining this opinion with 
the hypotheſis, it follows neceſſarily, that three 
ſenſes of the ſive are cut off from giving us any 
intelligence of the material world, as being alto- 


and ſound, as well as colour and heat, can have 
no more relation to body, than anger or grati- 
tude; nor ought the former to be called qualities 
of body, whether primary ur ſecondary, any 
more than the latter. For it was natural and 
obvious to argue: thus from that hypotheſis: If 
heat, and coleur, and ſound, are real qualities of 


gether inept for that office. Smell, and taſte, 


| body, the ſenſations by which we perceive them, 
mult be reſemblances of thoſe qualities: but 
' theſe ſenſations are not r N therefore 85 


thoſe are not real "I of gs N 


wy 


; We 
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Hen thing wind F a. | 
the ideas of ſecondary qualities are no refemblans = 
Ces, was compelled, by a hypotheſis common to 
all philoſophers, to deny that they are real qua- 
ties of body. It is more difficult to aſſign a 
reœaſon, why, after this, he ſhould call them ſecon- 
dary qualities ; for this name, if I miſtake not, 
was of his invention. Surely: he did not mean 
that they were ſecondary qualities of the mind; 
and I do not ſee with what propriety, or even by 
what tolerable licence, he could call them ſecon- 
dary qualities of body, after finding that they 
were no qualities of body at all. In this, he 
ſeems to have ſacriſiced to Common Senſe, and 
to have been led by her authority even in oppo- 
fition to his hypotheſis. The ſame ſovereign 
miſtreſs of our opinions that led this philoſopher 
to call thoſe things ſecondary qualities of body 
which, according to his principles and reaſonings, 
were no qualities of body at all, hath led, not 
the vulgar of all ages only, but philoſophers als 
ſo, and even the diſciples of Locke, to believe 
them to be real qualities of body: ſne hath led 
them to inveſtigate, by experiments, the nature 
of colour, and ſound, and heat, in bodies. 
Nor hath this inveſtigation been fruitleſs, as it 
muſt have been, if there had been no ſuch thing 
in bodies: on the contrary, it hath produced ve- 
ry noble and uſeful diſcoveries, which make a 
very conſiderable part of natural philoſophy. If 
then natural philoſophy be not a dream, there is 
ſomething in bodies which we call colour, and 
| ; beat, 
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= and found;'1: And if his be lo, eybo - | 
theſis from which the contrary: is concluded, muſt | 
be falſe: for the argument, leading to a falſe 
concluſion, recoils againſt the hypotheſis from 
which it was drawn, and thus directs its force 
backward. If the qualities of body were 
known to us only by ſenſations that reſemble 
them, then colour, and ſound, and heat, could be 
no qualities of body: \burzehefeiere real qualities 
of body; and therefore the qualities of body 
are not known only by means 1 enn tha 
reſemble chem 
But to proceed What 8 hits e | 
with regard to the ſenſations we have by ſmell, 
taite, and hearing, Biſhop Berkley proved no less 
unanſwerably with regard to all our other ſenſa- 
tions; to wit, that none of them can in the 
leaſt reſemble the qualities of a lifeleſs and inſen- 
tient being, ſuch as matter is conceived to be. 
Mr Hume hath confirmed this by his authority 
and reaſoning. This opinion ſurely looks with 
2 very malign aſpect upon the old hypotheſis; 
yet that hypotheſis hath {till been retained, and 
conjoined with it. And what a brood o mon- 
ſters hath this produced! | 
The fixſt-born of this union, and — ho 
moſt harmleſs, was; That the ſecondary quali- 
ties of body were mere ſenſations of the mind. 
To paſs by Malebranche's notion of ſeeing all 
things in the ideas of the divine mind, vis 2 
reigner never naturalized in this iſland; the 
next Was: Berkeley 's fyſtem, That extenſion; 


and 
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and ſigure, and hardneſs, and motion; that land. 
and ſea, and houſes,: aud dur own bodies, 'as 
Well as thoſe of our wives, and children, and 
friends, are nothing but ideas in the mind; and 
that there is nothing nn 4% een 
minds and ideas. 

The progeny that ere 18 aul More : 
Sight; ; fo that it is ſurpriſing, that one coulc 
be found who had the courage to act the midwife,” 
to rear it up, and, to uſher it into the world. 
No cauſes nor effects; no ſubſtances, material 
or ſpiritual; no evidence even in mathematical 
demonſtration. no liberty nor active power; 
nothing exiſting in nature, but impreſſions and 
iddens following each other, without time, place, 
or ſubject. Surely no age ever produced ſuch a 
ſyſtem of opinions, juſtly deduced with great 
acuteneſs, perſpicuity, and elegance, from a 
principle univerſally received. The hypotheſis 
we have mentioned, is the father of them all. 
The diſſimilitude of our ſenſations and feelings 
to external things, is the en eee 
an of them. 

As it happens b in an ee 
nes, that two errors balance one another, 
fo that the concluſion is little or nothing affect- 
ed by them; but when one of them is corrected; 
and the other left, we are led father from the 
truth, than by both together: ſo it ſeeins to 
have happened in the Peripatetic philoſophy of 
ſenſation, compared with the modern. The 
Peripateties adopted two errots; but the laſt ſer- 

83 ved 


* 


tained abe dne cheſs 9 ads 
ly detected and correfted the laſt. The confes 2 
- quence hath been, that the light we have ſtruck = 
out : hath created: durkneſs;: and ſcepticiſm hack _ ml 
advanced hand in hand with knowledge fpreads 7 

its melancholy gloom; firſt over che'maceria} - 1 


world, and at laſt over the whole face of na- 1 1 


. 
Lt 


ture. Such a phænomenon as this, is apt to 
ſtagger even the lovers of light and knowledge. 
while its eauſe is latent; but when that id detect. 
ed, it may give hopes, that this darkneſs mall. 
not be everlaſting, but that ee „ 
by umme be. FF 
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eee ee is no reſemblance, nor, as 
far as we know, any nec 
between that quality in a body which we call 
its colour, and the appearance which that colour 
makes to the eye; it is quite otherwiſe with re- 
gard to its figure and magnitude. There: is cet - 
tainly a reſemblance, and a neceſſary connection, 
between the viſible figure and magnitude of a 
body, and its real figure and magnitude; no man 
can give a reaſon why a ſcarlet colour uffects the 
eye in the manner it does; no man can be ſure, 

| that 
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that it affects; his eye in the ſame manner as it 
aflects the eye of another, and that it has the 
fame appearance to him, as it has to- another 
man; but we can aſſign a reaſon why n circle 
placed obliquely to the eye, ſhould appear in the 
ſorm of an ellipſe. | The: vibble figure, magni- 
tude, and poſition, may, by mathematical rea- 
foning; be deduced from the real; and it may be 
demonſtrated, that every eye that ſees diſtinctiy 
_ and perfectly, muſt, in the fame ſituation, ſee 

it under this form, ene Nay, we may 
vyenture to affirm, that à man born blind, if he 
were inſtrücted in mathematics, would be able 
to determine the viſible figure of a body, when 
its real figure, diſtance, and poſition, are given. 
Dr Saunderſon underſtood the projection of the 
ſphere, and perſpective. Now, I require no 
more knowledge in a blind man, in order to his 
being able to determine the viſible figure of bo- 
dies, than that he can project the outline of a 
given body, vpon the ſurface of a hollow ſphere, 
whoſe centre is in the eye. This Projection is 
the viſible figure he wants; for it is the ſame 
figure with that At: is dA ** the tu 
nica retina in viſion. 4 

A blind man can conceive lines 9 py 
every point of the object to the centre of the 
eye, making angles. He can conceive, that 
the length of the object will: appear greater or 
leſs, in proportion to the angle which it ſub⸗ 
tends at the eye; and that, in like manner, the 
| ons and in. general the diſtance: of any; ons 
x Point 
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point of the oben rom anjotherpoiiitjwill ap- 
pear greater or leſs, in proportion to the angles 
which thoſe diſtances ſubtend. He can eafily-be 
made to conceive, that the viſible appearance has 
no thickneſs, any more than a projection of the 
ſphere, or a perſpective draught. He may be 
informed, that the eye, until it is aided by ex- 
perience, does not repreſent one object as nearer 
or more remote than another. Indeed he would 
probably conjecture this of himſelf, and be apt 
to think that the rays of light muſt make the 
ſame impreſſion upon the eye, whether they 
come from a greater pr a leſs diſtane. 
Theſe are all the principles which we ſuppoſe 
our blind mathematician to have; and theſe he 
may certainly acquire by information and reflec- 
tion. It is no leſs certain, that from theſe prin- 
ciples, having given the real figure and magni- 
tude of a body, and its poſition and diſtance with 
regard to the eye, he can ſind out its viſible fi- 
gure and magnitude. He can demonſtrate in ge- 
neral, from theſe principles, that the viſible fi- 
gure of all bodies will be the ſame with that of 
their projection upon the ſurface of à hollow 
ſphere, when the eye is placed in the centre- 
And he can demonſtrate, that their viſible mag- 
nitude will be greater or leſs, according as their 
projection occupies a urg or d Ay 5 the 
gags of this ſphereo!:; 14 1751 5 
To ſet this matter in another lighe; hath Gil. 
ache betwixt the poſitron of objects with re- 
gard to the eye, and their diſtance from it. Ob- 
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jects that lie in the ſame right line drawn from 
the centre of the eye, have the fame poſſt ion, 


however different their diſtances from the ee 


may bet but objects which lie in different right 


lines drawn from the eyes centre, have a differ - 
ent poſition; and this difference of poſition is 
greater or leſs in proportion to the angle made 


at the eye by the right lines mentioned. Ha- 
ting thus defined what we mean by the poſition 


of objects with regard to the eyt, it is evident, 


that as the real figure of a body conſiſts in the 
ſituat ion of its. ſeveral parts with regard to one 
another, ſo its viſible figure conſiſts in the poſition 
of its ſeveral parts with regard to the eye; and 


as he that hath a diſtinct conception of the ſitu- 


ation of the parts of the body with regard to ona 
another, muſt have a diſtindt conception of its 


poſition of its ſeveral parts with regard to the 
eye, muſt have a diſtinct conception of its viſible 


6gnre. Now, there is nothing ſurely to hinder 


a blind man from conceiving the poſition of the 
ſeveral parts of a body with regard to the eye, 


any more than from conceiving their ſituation 


with regard to one another; and therefore I con- 


clude, that a blind man may attain a diſtinct 


GT of the viſible figure of bodies. 
Altho' we think the arguments that have been 


offered are ſufficient to prove, that a blind man 
may conceive the viſible extenſion and figure of 


bodies; yet, in order to remove ſome prejudices 
againſt this truth, it will be of uſe to compare 


Ys 


real figure; ſo he that conceives diſtinctly the 
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A which is blind SIPS = ho L | 
form. to himſelf of viſible figure, with that which 1 

is preſented to the eye in viſion, and to oblerve 1 
wherein they differ. - 20 


-: Firty Viſibt figures 18 never preſented wittie 


eye but in conji -with- colour: and altbd“ 
there be no connection between them from the 
nature of the things, yet having ſo invariably kept 
campany together, we are hardly able to digjojn 


them even in dur imagination. What mightily 
increaſes this difficulty is, that we have never 
been accuſtomed to make vi ſible figur an objoct 
of thought. 10 It is only uſed E a ſign, and Ha- 


yimg ſerved this purpoſe; paſſes away; without 
leaving a trace behind. The drawer ot daſignet, 


whoſe. buſineſs it is to hunt this fugitive form, 
and to take a copy of it, finds how ditficult his 
task is, after many years labour and practice. 
Happy! if at laſſ he can acquire the art aof ar- 
reſting it in his imagination, until he can deline- 
ate it. For then it is evident, that he myſt be 
able to draw as accurately from the life as from 
2 copy. But how few of the profeſſed matters 
of | deſigning are ever able to arrive at this de- 
gree of perfection? It is no wonder,» then, that 
we ſhould” find {a great difficulty in conteiving 
this form apart from its conſtant aſſaciate when 
it is fo diticult to condeive it at all. Bat our 
blind man's notion of viſible ſigure will nr e 
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aſſociated with calour, of which he hach 0 
conception; but it will perhaps be aſſociatod wich 


KHardneſs or Wmoothneſs, with which he is ac- 


-  quainted 
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quiaimted by touch {Theſo/diffctent'rafloctarions 

ate apt to impoſe upon us, and to make things 
ſeem different, which in reality are the ſame. 
Secondly, The blind man forms the notion of 
viſible figure to himſelf, by thought, and by ma- 
thematical reaſoning: from principles; whereas 
the man that ſees, has it preſented to his eye at 
once, without any labour, without any reaſoning, 
by a kind of inſpiration. A man may form to 
himſelf the notion of a parabola, or a cycloid} | 
from the mathematical definition of thoſe figures, 
_ altho* he had never ſeen them drawn or deline- 
ated. Another, who knows nothing of the ma- 
thematical definition of the figures, may ſee them 
delineated on paper, or feel them cut out in wood. 
Each may have a diſtinct conception of the fi- 
gures, one by miathematical reaſoning, the other 
by ſenſe; Now the blind man forms his notion 
of viſible: figure in the ſame nianner as the firſt 
of theſe formed his notion e or a wht? | 
an. which he never ſa s. 

Thirdly, Vilible figure leads the nnn chat 405 
direQly to the conception of the real figure, of 
which it is. a ſign. But the blind man's thoughts 
move in à contrary direction. For he muſt firſt 
know the real figure, diſtance, and ſituation, of 
the body, and from thence he ſlowly traces out 
the viſible figure by mathematical reaſoning. Nor 
does his nature lead him to conceive this viſible 
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JT may be asked, What kind of thing is this 


vifble figure? Is it ſenfation, or um idea? 


If it is an idea, from what ſenſation is is it copied? 


Theſe queſtions may ſeeni trivial or ĩmpertin 


muſt anſwer. The articles of inquiſition are few 
indeed, but very dreadful in their conſequences. 


They are only theſea IS the priſoner an impreſ- 
ſion, or an idea? If an idea, from what ĩimpreſ- 
ſion copied? Now, if it: appears that the priſonet 


is neither an impreſſion; nor an idea copied from 
ſome impreſſion, immediately, without being al- 


lowed to offer any thing in arreſt of judgment, 
he is fentenced to paſs out of exiſtence, and to be, 
in all time to come, an empty unmeaning found, 
or the ghoſt of a departed ent it. 
Before this dreadful tribunal, cauſe and effect, 
time and place, matter arid ſpirit, have been tried 


and caſt: How then ſhall ſuch 2 poor flimſy form 


as viſible. figure ſtand before it? It muſt even plead 


guilty, and confeſs that it is neither an impreſſion; 


nor an idea. For, alas! it is notorious, that ir is 


extended in length and breadth; it may be long 


or ſhort,” broad or narrow, triangular, quadran- 
gular, or circular: —_ therefore unleſs ideas and 
| | impreſſions 


to one Nn does not know, that there is à tribu- 
nal of inquiſjtion. erected by certain modern phi- 
loſophers, before "which every thing in nature 


. are extended and a Gre, it cannot 


belong to that eategory« 7 2 
Il it ſnould ſtill be asked, To what cat egory 5 
heings docs viſible figure then belong? I. can on- 
ly, in anſwer, give ſome tokens, by which thoſe 
Who are better acquainted with the categories, 
may chance to ſind its place. It is, us we 3 
ſaid, the poſition of the | ſeveral parts of 2 


red body with regard to the eye. The 112 | 


ent poſitions of the ſeveral parts of the body 
with regard to the eye, vhen put together, make 
n real figure, which is truly extended in langt 
und breadth, and which repreſents a ſigure that 
is extended in length, breadth, and thickneſs, 
In like manner, a projection of the ſphere is A 
real figure; and hath length and breadth, but re- 
preſents the ſphere, which hath three dimenſions, 


A projection of the ſphere; or a perſpective view 


_ of a-palace, is a repreſentative in the very ſame 


ſenſe as viſible figure is, and where- ever theß 

have their lodgings in the categories, this a * 
found to dwell next door to them. 

It may farther be asked, Whecher therp be 

any ſenſation. proper to viſible ſigure, by which 

it is ſuggeſted. in viſion? Or by what means it is 

preſented to the mind? T 


ſome importance, in order to our having a diſ- 
tindt notion of the faculty of ſeeing: and to give 
all the light to it we can, it is neceſſary to com - 
| pare this ſenſe with other ſenſes, and to make 
my mee, "rn which: we "ON MO 

e eee 


1% is a queſtion of 


$68.8.) 10f/ EIN G. 1 0 ute. 
coding tight rs apo be ne. 


ed, although they are totally different. 


There ara three of our ſenſes which give bh 
intelligence of things at diſtance; ſmell; hear: 


1. and ſight. In ſmelling, and in hearing we / 


have a ſenſation or impreſſion upon the mind 


which, by our conſtitution, e eoncelve to he a 


ſign: of ſomething external: hut the poſition: of | 


this external thing, with regard to the organ f 


ſenſe, is not preſented to the mind along with 


the ſenſation. When I hear the ſound of a co,h,; 
I could not, previous to experience, determine: 

whether the ſuunding body was above or below, 
to the right hand or to the left; So that the ſen - 


ſation ſuggeſts to me ſome external object as the 
cauſe or occaſion of it; but it ſuggeſts not hes 


poſition of that object, whether it lies in this di- 


rection or in that. The ſame thing may be ſaid 


with regard to ſmelling. But the caſe is quite 
different with regard to ſeeing, When J ſee an 
object, the appearance which the colour of it 


makes, may be called the ſenſation, which ſug- 


geſts to me ſome external thing as its cauſe; but 
it ſuggeſts likewiſe the individual direction and 

poſition of this canſe with regard to the eye. 1 
know it is preciſely in ſuch a direction, and in no 
other. At the ſame time I am not conſcious of 
any thing that can be called ſenſation, but the 
ſenſation of colour. The poſition of the coloured 


thing is no ſenſation, but it is by the laws of my 


conſtitution preſented to the mind along with 
the colour, without any additional ſenſation. - 
. % OO 
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rays of light, but diffuſes them over the retina, ſo 
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1 vs ſuppoſe / ier the eye weir o conſtitu- 


ted, that the rays coming from any one point of 
_ the obje& were not, as they are in our eyes, col- 
lected in one point of the renina, but diffuſed o- 


ver the whole: It is evident to thoſe who un- 


derſtand the ſtructure of the eye, that ſuch an 


eye as We have ſuppoſed, would ſhewꝭ the colour 

of a body as our vyes do, but that it would nei-„ 
ther ſnew figure nor poſition. The operation of 
ſach an eye would bt preciſely ſimilar to that o 
hearing and ſmell; it would give no perception 


of figure or exrenſfiogzbur merely of colour. Nor 


is the ſuppoſition we have made altogether/inma« - 
ginary: for it is neatly the caſe of moſt people 

who have cataracts, whoſe cryſtalline;'as Mr Che- 
ſelden obſerves, does not altogether exclude: the 


that ſuch perſons ſee things as one does throꝰ a 
glaſs of broken gelly: they perceive the eolour, 
but nothing of bun — or ren of _ 
jects. 
K Agen, if we. | hould ſuppoſe, da: ſmell Fg 
ſound were conveyed in right lines from the ob- 


jects, and that every ſenſation of hearing and 
mmell ſuggeſted the preciſe direction or poſition 


of its object ; in this caſe the operations of hear= 
ing and ſmelling would be ſimilar to that of fee- 
ing: we ſhould ſmell and hear the figure of ob- 
jects, in the ſame ſenſe as now we ſee it; and 
every ſmell and ſound would be aſſociated with 


ſome figute in the imagination, as "GOAL is in 
our preſent ſtate. = P0078 infos 4 
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light ——— —— K 
we are not conſeious of this ĩmpreſſion ; nor has * 
anatomiſts or philoſophers been able to diſcoer 
the nature and effects of it; whether it produ- 
ces a vibration in the nerve, or the motion of 
ſome ſubtile fluid contained in the nere r 
ſomething different from either, to Which rr e | 
cannot give a name. Whatever it is, halt! 
call it the material impre ſſi ion; remembring cares I 
fully, that it is not an impreſſion: upon the mind, 8 | 15 = 
but upon the body; and that it is no ſenſation, '3 "_# 
nor can reſemble ſenſation, any more than ſigue 36 1 
or motion can reſemble thought. Now, this 
material impreſſion, made upon a particular volt . '/- 
of the retina; by the laus of our conſtitution, i 
ſuggeſts two things to the mind, namely; the co | 
lour, and the poſition: of ſome external object. 
No man can give a reaſon, why the ſame material 

impreſſion might not have ſuggeſted ſonnd, or 
{mell, or either of theſe, along with the poſition 

of the object. That it ſhould ſuggeſt colour 
and poſition, and nothing elſe; we can reſolve only 
into our conſtitution, or the will of our Maker. 
And: ſince there is no neceſſary connection be- 

tween theſe two things ſuggeſted by this mate- 
rial impreſſion, it might, if it had ſo pleaſtd our 
Creator, have ſuggeſted one of them without the 

other. Let us ſuppoſe, therefore, ſince it plain- 

ly appears to be poſſible, that our eyes had been 

ſo framed, as to ſuggeſt to us the poſition of the 
_— without ſuggeſting colour, or any other | 
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quality: Whir is the conſequence of this Wt. 
Paſition ? It is cvidently this, that the perſon en- 
dued with ſuch an eye, would perceive the viſible 
fn gure of bodies, without having any ſenfation or 
 iniprefſion-made/ upon his mind. The figure he 
perceives: is altogether external; and therefore 
vannot be called an impreſſion upon the mind, 
without the groffeſt abuſe of language. II it 
ſaauld be faid; that it is impoſſible to perceive a 


Figure; unleſs there be ſome ĩmpreſſion of it upon 
the mind; I beg leave not to admit the impoſe 


Ability of this without ſome proof: and I can 
find none. Neither can I conceive what is 


Nenn conceive; an impreſſion of figure upon wax, 


7 * Ca upon any body that is fit: to receive it; but 


an impreſſion of it upon the mind, is to me quite 
unintelligible ; and altho? I form the moſt diſ—- 
tinct conception of the figure, I cannot, upon 
the ſtricteſt ee, find bad Ng 12 1 
en my mind. 
If we ſuppoſe, laſt of all, dates eld 
eee reſtored of perceiving colour, I ap- 
prehend that it will be allowed, that now it per- 
cei ves figure in the very ſame manner as before, 
with this difference only, that colour is e 
n sn . * 

In anſwer: chinddeve! to the queſtion op 
there ſeems to be no ſenſation that is appropriated 
to viſible figure, or -whoſe office it is to ſuggeſt 

it. It ſeems to be ſuggeſted immediately = 
2 =_ - os "_ the organ, ofen 
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onſcious : and why may not u me- 


terial neee. upon the retina ſuggeſt viſible 
figure,” as well as the material 


impreſſion made 


upon the hand, when we graſp a ball, ſuggeſts 


real gute? In the one caſe, one and the fame 


material impreſſion, ſuggeſts hoch colour and vi- 


ſible figure; and in the other caſe, one and the 
ſame material impreſſion ſuggeſts hardneſs, heat, 
or cold, and rea] figure, all at the ſame time. 
We ſhall conclude this fection with another 


queſtion upon this ſubject. Since the viſibie fi- 
gure of bodies is a real and external object to the 
eye, as their tangible figure is to the touch; it 


may be asked, Whence ariſes the difficulry of at- 
tending to the firſt, and the facility of attending 


to the laſt? It is certain that the firſt is more fre · 
quently preſented to the eye, 


nature as proper for ſpeculation. Yet ſo little 
hath it been attended to, that it never had a 
name in any language, until Biſhop Berkeley 
gave it that which we have uſed after his enam - 

ple, to diſtinguiſh it, from . £0188 which whe 


object of touch. __ 5 


The difficulty of e to the viſdble® f. 


gure of bodies, and making it an object _.- 
thought, - appears ſo ſimilar to that which we find 


in attending to our ſenſations, that both have 
probably like cauſes. Nature intended the vi- 


than the laſt is to 
the touch: the firſt is as diſtinct and determi- 
nate an object as the laſt, and ſeems in its o... 


ſible figure as a ſign of the tangible figure and 
ſituation of bodies, and hath taught us hy m_— B 
| | 5 | <0. 


« \% 
. Z 
b ® 


* 


of anſtinct to put it always to this uſe. Hence 
1 happens, that the mind paſſes over it with a 
| rapid motion, to attend to the things ſignified by 
it. It is as unnatural to the mind to ſtop at the 
viſible figure, and attend to it, as it is to a ſphe- 
rical body to ſtop upon an inclined plane. There 
is an inward principle, which conſtantly carries 
it forward, and which cannot be overcome. but 
Warn Atiratiled? f 8 


There are other external things e nature 1 


intended for ſigns; and we find this common to 
them all, that the mind is diſpoſed to overlook; 
them, and to attend only to the things ſignified 
by them. Thus there are certain modifications 
of the human face, which are natural ſigns of the 
preſent diſpoſition of the mind. Every man 
underſtands the meaning of theſe ſigns, but not 
one of a hundred ever attended to the ſigns them- 
ſelves, or knows any thing about them. Hence 
you may find many an excellent practical phyſio- = 
gnomiſt, who knows nothing of the proportions 
of a face, nor can delineate or deſcribe the ex- 
preſſion of any one paſſion. bs 

An excellent painter or ſtatuary can tell not 
only what are the proportions of a good face, 
but what changes every paſſion makes in it. 
This, however, is one of the chief myſteries of 
his art, to the acquiſition of which, infinite la- 
bour and attention, as well as a happy genius, 

are required. But when he puts his art in 
practice, and happily expreſſes a paſſion by its 
proper ſigus, every one underſtands the meaning 
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What hum been -füdl f painting, N e eaſily 


de applied to all the ſine arts. The difficulty in N 


them all. conſüiſts in knowing and attending to 


* thoſe natural ſigns, ee every man under- s 


ſtands the meaning. 3 bd 10 . 14 90 4 * 881 gam 


We paſs from the gn to the thing. ſignified, 


rs eaſe, and by natural impulſe; but to go 


backward from the: thing Gyinifiod:xo:the fis 


a work of labour and difficulty: Viſihle figure) 
therefore, being intended by nature to be a lign; 
we paſs on immediately tothe thing ſignified, 
and cannot eafily rc return to Wann attention to 
the ſign. . * 8 1 HED Han 
Nothing frown. an 3 our r indiſpoſition 
to attend to viſible figure and viſible extenſion 
than this, that altho* mathematical reaſoning is 
no leſs applicable to them, than to tangible 
figure and extenſion, yet they have entirely 
eſcaped the notice ef mathematicians. Wil ils 


that figure and that extenſion which are objects 


of touch, have... been : tortured ten thouſand: 


ways for twenty centuries, | and a very noble 
ſyſtem of ſcience has been drawn out of them; 


not a ſingle propoſition do we find with regard 
to the figure and extenſion W are the n 
diate objects of fight}; 215 57 gönne «0 
When the geometrician a W With 
den moſt perfect accuracy; when he Keeps his 


eye fixed upon it, while he goes through à long 
age of reaſoning, and demonſtrates: the rela- 


tions 


7 
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tions of the ſeveral parts of his-figure ; he dots 
ot conſider, that the viſible figure preſented to 
eye, is only the repreſentative of 4 „ 
ure, upon which all his attention is fixed; ho 
does not conſider that theſe two figures 4 


really different properties; and that what he de« 


monſtrates to be true of the ny; is not true of 
the other. . 
This e will ſeem 4 en 2 pans ova 
even to mathe tmaticians, as to require demon- 
{tration before it can be believed. Nor is the de- 
monſtration at all difficult, if the reader will have 
patience to enter but à little into the mathema- 
tical conſideration of viſible figure, which wo 
fall 1 the PER of viſt Mes. n 


s E Cr. .. ee 
Of the dee of viſe. 


TN this geametry, the definitions of a bel 1 
of a line, whether ſtraight or curve; of an 
angle, whether acute, or right, or obtuſe; and 
of a circle, are the ſame as in common geome- 
try. The mathematical reader will eaſily enter 
into the whole myſtery of this geometry, if he 


attends duly to theſe few evident principles. 


1. Suppoſing the eye placed in the centre 
of a ſphere, every great circle of the ſphere will 
have the ſame appearance to the eye as if it was 
a ſtraight line. For the curvature of the circle 
being turned directly toward the cye, is not 
F 


Sa. „ 
perceived by it. And for che mE reaſon; any 


line which is drawn in the, plane of 4 great 
circle of the ſphere, - - whether it be in reality 


"_ * curve, will "appear ee wed 


\ - $5 5 fo WIL 15 142 n 421. 2 &- ot $2. $2 ang 218: 


0 rien viſible right meli bppenn to 
coincide! with ſome great circle of the ſphere; 


and che cirrumfenence of that great circle, even : 


when it is until it returns into itſelf; 
will appear to be a continuation of the ſame viſt 


ble right line, ee, eee, ee | 


 diretlum, For the eye, perceiving only the 


poſition of objects with regard to itlelf,- and not 
their diſtance, Will ſee thoſe points in the fame 


viſible place which have the fame- poſition with 
regard to the eye, how different ſoever their 
diſtances from it may be. Now, ſince a plane 
paſſing through the eye and à given viſible 
right line, will be the plane of ſome great circle 
of the ſphere, every point of the viſible right 


line will have the ſame poſition as ſome paint of 
the great circle; therefore they will both have 


the ſame viſible 


right line. . 

Hence A bee LIFE SLES ene 
3. That every viſible right . alas» 
| is continued in directum, as far as it may be 

nm will be repreſented 7 Eng” 
= 
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* - 
be 


and the whole circumference of the great circle 
continued even until it returns into itſelf, will 
appear Oe rn of the fame Wale 
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of a ſphere, in hoſe centre the eye i idoplaceds 
one follows; one ng erp greet 27 oor a 


4. That che viſible angle comprehended un- 


Ye two? vifible right lines, is equal to, the 
ſpgherical angle comprehended under the 'two | 


great circles which are the repreſentatives of 


theſe viſible lines. For ſince the viſible lines 


appear to coincide with the great circles, the 


_ viſible angle comprehended under the former, 
| muſt be equal to the viſible angle comprehend - | 
ed under the latter. But the viſible angle com- 
prehended under the two great circles, When 


ſeen from the centre, is of the ſame magnitude 
with the ſpherical angle which they really com- 


prehend, as mathematicians know; therefore the 


viſible angle made by any two viſible lines, is 
equal to the ſpherical angle made by the two 
great circles * the 33 are n ee 


ſentatives. " $81 9d 5571 


5. e it is Wen that every Ab 


right-lined triangle, will coincide- in all its 
parts with ſome ſpherical triangle. The ſides 
of the one will appear equal to the ſides of the 
other, and the angles of the one to the angles 


of the other, each to each; and therefore the 
whole of the one triangle avi appear equal to 


the whole of the other. In a word, tö the 


eye they will be one and the ſame, and have 


the ſame mathematical properties. The pro- 
perties therefore of viſible right - lined triangles, 


are not the ſame with the properties of plain 


- * 


| ;  triingles, 


* 


a are" the ſame vim ol of ſphe 
rical triangles. 29118 
6. Evety lefevadircle of chin, will ap- 
pear a circle to the eye placed, as we have ſup- 


poſed: all along, in the centre of the ſphere. 


And, on the other hand, every viſible circle 
will appear to coincide with n ane 
the ſphere, 035 enen 49 100014 


7. Myreover, the whole rfuninabrchs — 


will repreſent; the whole of viſible ſpace : ./ 
ſince every viſible point coincides —— 


point of the ſurface of the ſphere, and has the 
ſame viſible place, it follows, that all the parts 


of the ſpherical ſurface taken together, will re- 
preſent all poſſible viſible places, that is, the 
whole of viſible ſpace. And from this it follows, , 


in the laſt plite, A 92 Qt. 2 4 . 
8. That every viſible: Ss w 
| Pane by that part of the ſhrfogs: of the ſphere, 


on which it might be projected, the eye being 


in the centre. And every ſuch viſible figure 


will bear the ſame ratio to the whole of viſible 
ſpace, -as the part of the ſpherical ſurface which 
repreſents it, bears to the whole * . | 


| face. , 


ix The: alt bemaricht ack: hoe): will enter 


Wigs theſe principles with perfect facility, and 


will. :as eaſily perceive, that the following pro- 
poſitions with regard to viſible 4 figure and ſpace, 
which we offer only as a ſpecimen, may be ma- 
thematically demonſtrated from them, and are 
not 5 true nor leſs evident than the pro- 
n i ! * 


OY 


- repre- 


i, 
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 policions of Euclid, with regard to tapgible f- 
gures. 

- Props . Every right line being produced, 
wil at laſt return into itſelf - 

2. A right line returning into itſelf, is the 
longeſt poſſible right line; n all n . 
lines bear à finite ratio to it. 

3. A right line returning into ieſelf, . 
vides the whole, of viſible ſpace into two equal 
parts, which will both be neee under | 
un. line. * & 
141. The whole of viſible hace bears fire 

ratio to any part of it. 
_ Any two. right * mode will 
meet in two points, and mutually biſect each 
6. If two lines be parallel, that is, every 
where equally diſtant e t e 7 can- 
not both be ſtraighlt. 

7. Any right line being given, A point may 
be found, which is at the ſame diſtance from all 
the points of the given right line. 

8. A circle may be parallel to a right line, 
that is, may be * diſtant from it in all its 
parts. | 

9. Right-ined rriangles that are fimilar, are 
alſo equal. 
10. Of every right-lined triangle, the thine. 
angles taken EY are e than two right 
an . 


991. The aller of a rained, cranle, may. 
= al be nN or all obtuſe angles. 5 5 
. i Vnoqual | 
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12. Unequal eireles are not as the ſquares of 
their diameters, nor are their een in 
the rotio of their diameters. een 

This ſmall ſpecimen of the geeewery of vid 
bie, is intended to lead the reader to à clear and 
diſtinct conception of the figure and extenſion 
which is preſented to the mind dy viſion; and 
to demonſtrate the truth of what we have affirm- 
ed above, namely, That thoſe figures and that 
extenſion which are the immediate objects of 
ſight, are not the ſigures and the extenſton about 
which common geometry is employed; that the 
geometrician, while he looks at his diagram, and 
demonſtrates a propoſition, hath a figure preſent- 
ed to his eye, which is only a ſign and repreſen- 
tative of a tangible figure; that he gives not the 
leaſt attention to the firſt, but attends only to the 
laſt; and that theſe two figures have different 
properties, ſo that what he Were f Cake 8 'the 
* is not true of the o tber. 

It deſerves, however, to be ventetings) thibs a 
2 ſmall part of a ſpherical ſurface differs not ſen- 
ſibly from a plain ſurface 3 ſo a ſmall part of vi- 
fible extenſion differs very little from that exten- 
fion in length and breadth, which is the object of 
touch. And it is likewiſe to be obſerved,” ther 
the human eye is ſo formed, that aw-obje&t which 
is ſeen diſtinctly and at one view, can 
but a ſmall part of viſible ſpace : for we never 
ſee diſtinctly what is at a conſiderable diſtance 
from the axis of the eye; and therefore, when 
we would ſee a large object at one view, the 4 
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muſt be at ſo great a diſtance, that the object 
occupies but a ſmall part of viſible ſpace. From 
theſe two obſervations, it follows, that plain fi- 
gures which are ſeen at one view, when their 
planes are not oblique, but direct to the eye, dif- 


fer little from the viſible figures which they pre- 
ſent to the eye. The ſeveral lines in the tangible 
figure, bave very ffearly the ſame proportion to 

each other as in the "viſible; and the angles of 
the one are very nearly, altho' not ſtrictly and 
mathematically, equal to thoſe of the other. Al- 

tho therefore we have found many inſtances of 
natural ſigns which have no ſimilitude to the 
things ſignifed, this is not thè caſe with regard 
to viſible figure. It hath in all caſes ſuch a ſimi- 
litude to the thing i ſignified by it, 28 4 plan Or 
proſile hath to that which it repreſents; and in 
ſome caſes the ſign and thing ſignified have to all 
ſenſe the ſame figure and the ſame proportions. 
If we could find a being endued with ſight only, 
without any other external ſenſe, and capable of 
reflecting and reaſoning upon what: he ſees, the 
notions: and philoſophical fpeculations of ſuch | a 
being, might aſſiſt us in the difficult taſk of diſ- 
tinguiſning the perceptions. which we have pure- 
ly by ſight, from thoſe which derive their origin 
from other ſenſes. Let us ſuppoſe ſuch a being 
and conceive, as well as we can, what notion he 
would have of viſible objects, and what conclu- 


ſions he would deduce from them. We muſt not 


conceive him diſpoſed by his conſtitution, as we 
ay to conſider the viſible appearance 2s a ſign 
= | | of 
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a ns ti becauſe 
there is nothing ſignified by it ; and therefore we 
muſt ſuppoſe him as much diſpoſed to attend to 


the viſible figure and extenſion of bodies, as we 
are diſpoſed to aan; en pe figure and 
extenſion. 5 000 1 ts 3 20H Viorafh 


If various Gai el preſented to his ſenſe; 


he might without doubt, as they grow familiar, 
compare them together, and 2 wherein 


they agree, and wherein they differ. He might 


perceive. viſible objects to have length and breadth, 
but could have no notion of a third dimenſion, 


any more than we can have of a fourth. All vi- 


ſible objects would appear to be terminated by 
lines, ſtraight or eurve; and objects terminated 
by the ſame viſible lines, would occupy the ſame 
place, and fill the ſame part of viſible! ſpace. It 


would not be poſſible for him to conceive one 


object to be behind another, or one to be 3 
another more diſ tante . 


To us, who conceive three dimenſions, a line 
may be. conceived. ſtraight ; or it may be con- 


ceived incurvated in one dimenſion, and ſtraight 
in another; or, laſtly, it may be incurvated in 
two dimenſions. Suppoſe a line to be drawn up- 


wards and downwards, its length makes one di- 
menſion, which we ſhall call upwards: and doꝛun- 


wards; and there are two dimenſions remaining, 
according to which it may be ſtraight or curve. 


It may be bent to the right or to the left; and 
if it has no bending either to right or leſt, it 


Is — in this dimenſion. But ſuppoſing it 
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firaight in this Amen Bobs wigkt and left, there | 
is ſtill another dimenſion remaining, in which it 
may be curve; for it may bo bent backwards or 
forwards.” When we conceive à tangible ſtraight 
line, weexclude curvature in either of theſe two 
dimenſions : and as what is conceived to be ex- 
Tluded, muſt be conceived, as well as what is con- 
ceived to be included, it follows, that all the three 
dimenſions enter into our conception of a ſtraight 
nne. Its length is one dimenſion, its ſtraight- 
neſt in two other dimenſions is included, or cur- 
vature in theſe two en en n the 
conception of it. | | 
The being we have ſuppoſed, havin no con- 
ception of more than two dimenſions, of which 
the length of a line is one, cannot poſſibly con- 
ceive it either ſtraight or curve in more than one 
dimenſion: fo that in his conception of a right 
line, curvature to the right hand or left is ex- 
cluded ;5 but curvature backwards or forwards 
cavinot be excluded, becauſe he neither hath, nor 
can have any conception of ſuch curvature. Hence 
we ſee the reaſon that a line, which is ſtraight to 
the eye, may return into itſelf : for its being 
ſtraight to the eye, implies only ſtraightneſs in 
one dimenſion; and a line which is ſtraight in 
one dimenſion, may notwithſtanding be curve in 
another dimenſion, and ſo may return into. itſelf. 
To us, who conceive three dimenſions, a fur- 
face is that which hath length and breadth, ex- 
cluding thickneſs : and a ſurface may be either 


* third dimenſion, or it may be in- 
curvated: 
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| curvated: fo: that the notion of r 

ſion enters into our conception of a ſurface; for it 

is only by means of this third dimenfion: hat we 
can diſtinguiſn ſurfuces into plain and curve ſur- 


faces; and neither one nor the other can be con- 
f 2 without conceiving a third dimenſion. 


The being we have ſuppoſed: having no con- 


. of a third dimenſion; his viſible figures 
have length and breadth indeed; but thickneſs 


4s neither included nor excluded, being a thing 


of which he has no conception. And thereforb u- 
ſible figures, altho?. they have length and breadth, 
as ſurfaces have, yet they are neither plain ſur 


faces, nor curve ſurfaces. For à curve ſurface | 
implies curvature in a third dimenſion , and u plain 


ſurface implies the want of | curvature in a third 


dimenſion; and ſuch a being can conceive nei- 
ther of theſe,” becauſe he has no conception of u N 
third dimenſion. Moreover, altho he hath a diſ- 


tinct conception of the inclination! of two ines 
which makes an angle, yet he can neither con- 


ceive a plain angle nor a ſpherical angle. Even 


his notion of a point is ſomewhat leſs determined 


than ours. In the notion of a point we exclude 


length, breadth, and thickneſs; he excludes length 
and breadth, but cannot either exclude or in- 


clude thicknels, earl highathis no conception o& 
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Having ths Gated: thi nbtibns s which Sch a 5 


being as we. bave ſuppoſed might form of ma- 


thematical points, lines, angles, and figures, it is 
eaſy to ſee, that by comparing theſe together, 


W des, 
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and teaſoning about them, he might diſcover 
their relations, and form geometrical concluſions 
built upon ſelf-evident principles. He might like- 
wife without doubt have the ſame notions of 
numbers as we have, and form x ſyſtem of a- 
rithmetic. It is not material to ſay in what or- 
42 he might proceed in ſuch diſcoveries, or how 
much time and pains he might employ about 
hem but What ſuch a being, by reaſon and in- 
genuity, without any materials of ſenſation — Is 
AT PR Lp eee 9 Ms 
As it is more difficult to attend ai af | 
Fiber than of facts even of flender authori- 
ty, 1 ſhall beg leave to give an extract from the 
travels of Johannes Rudolphus Anepigraphus, a 
Roſicrucian philoſopher, who having, by deep 
ſtudy of the occult feiences, acquired the art of 
tranſporting himfelf to various fublunary regions, 
and of converſing with various orders of intelli- 
gences, in the courſe of his adventures, became 
-acquainted with an order of —_ IP 8 80 
as I have ſuppoſed. 
How they communicate their Kees to 
one another, and by what means he became ac- 
 quainted with their language, and was initiated 
into their philoſophy; as well as of many other 
particulars, which might have pratified the curio- 
ſity of his readers, and perhaps added credibility 
. to his relation, he hath not rhought fir ro inform 


us; theſe ING matters 35 55 for oe _ 
1 Know. ; 
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His act of their philoſophy: 1 8 kalods- | 
The Idomenians,“ faith he, a0 many of 


ts, them very ingenions, and much glue bo cen“ Th, 85 ; 


©. templati an In arithmetic,” geometry meta- 
<<. phyſics, and phy ſics, they have muſt Haborary 
«' fy/ſtemb; In the: * latter indeed they” hive 
i had mhny di ed on With great fab! 
6 tilty, and are divided itico yarivus ſets 3 yet it 
c the.two former there hath beening'leſs-wna- 
« nimiry than ambng the human ſpecies; Their 
« principles relating to numbers and arithmetic, 
making allowance for their nutatiohy differ in 
nothing from ours : but their bunt diflery 
„% Very conſillerably.““ AY SI ef EET... Nee 
As our author's vecount df the gebmetry fh 
Idomenians agrees in every thing with the geo⸗ 
metry of viſibles, of which we Hate already gi- 
vena ſpecimen, we ſhall paſs over it. He gots oft 
thus: Colour, extenſion; and figure, are cn 
« ceived to be the eſſential properties of body. 
« A very considerable ſect maintains / that colour = 
« is the eſſence of body. If there had been no 
« colout, ſuy they, there had been no perteptloſt 
e lenlution. Colour is all that we perceive; 
« or can eonetive, that is peculiat to body; ex- 
tenſion and figure being modes cbmmo to 
body and to empty ſpace And if we flivult 
i 2 a body to be anmhilated, colour is the 
only thing in it that can be annihilated; ft 
« its place, and conſequently the figure and ex- 
tenſſon of that place, muſt remain, ahd;cannde*. 
* N e not to exiſt. Theſe philoſophers 
2 e 2 « hold 
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4% bold are roche" the place of all bodies; in- 
*,moveable and indeſtructible, without figure, 
_ *, and ſimilar in all its parts, incapable of increaſe 
. or :diminution; yet not unmeiſurcable for e. 
<<. very che leaſt; part of ſpace bears a finite ratio 
to the whole. So that with t hem the whole 
extent of ſpace, is the common and natural 
* meaſure: of every thing khat hath length! and 

©. breadth, and the magnitude of every body and 
«: of every figure is expreſſed by its being ſuch à 
1 part of the univerſe; In like manner, the com- 
4% mon and natural meaſure of length, is an in- 
s; finite right line, which, as hath been before 
obſerved, returns into itſelf, and hath no li 
<4,'mits, but bears a finite ratio: to een orher 
« line. 1 an 79 111-2994" 'S 1051 
Su As to ehatrinstueal Philosophy, i it is now 
« acknowledged by the wiſeſt of, them to have 
* been for many ages in a very low ſtate. : The 
ce philoſophers obſerving, that one body can dif- 
fer from another only in colour, figure, or 
, magnitude, it was taken for. granted, that all 
their particular qualities muſt ariſe from the 
various combinarions of theſe their eſſential at- 

<. tributes; And therefore it; was looked upon as 
6 the end of natural philoſophy, to ſhew bow 
&/:the various combinations of theſe three quili- 
et ties in different bodies produced all. the phæ- 
4 nomena of nature, It were endleſs to enume- 
©. rate the variqus ſyſtems that were inyented 
6 with this, view, and the diſputes that were car- 
*->riedi on for ages; the followers of every fy- 
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At laſt; ſome free and facetious ſpirits wea- 
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<'ſtem/expoſing the weak ſides of other ſyſtems, 


and palliating thoſe of their on, an 1 


art. e ono wr Front ove 


tied with eternal diſputation, and the labour 
of patching and propping weak ſyſtems, be- 
gan to complain of the ſubtilty of nature; of 
the infinite changes that bodies undergo in fi- 
gure, colour, and magnitude; and of the diffi- 


culty of acoounting for theſe appearances, ma- 


king this a pretence for giving up all inquiries 
into the cauſes of things, as vain and fruitleſs. 


Theſe wits had ample matter of mirth and 


ridicule in the ſyſtems of philoſophers, and 


finding it an eaſier taſk to pull down than to 


build or ſupport, and that every ſect furniſhed 
them with arms and auxiliaries to deſtroy an- 
other, they began to ſpread mightily, and went 
on with great ſucceſs. Fhus philoſophy gave 
way to ſcepticiſm and irony, and thoſe ſyſtems 
which had been the work of ages, aud the ad- 
miration of the learned, became the jeſt of the 
vulgar: for even the vulgar: readily took part 
in the triumph over a kind of learning which 
they had long ſuſpected, becauſe it produced 
nothing but wrangling and altercation. The 
wits having now acquired great reputation, 
and being fluſned with ſucceſs; began to think 
their triumph incomplete, until every pretence 
to knowledge was overturned; and according- 
ly began their attacks upon arithmetie, geo- 


"Hy and. even upon the: common notions of 
13 1 
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% untanphs Idomenians. 8a diffoult it hath al- 
45 ways been (ſays our author) far great con- 
e querors to know where to ſtop. we” > 
In the mean time, natural philoſbphy be- 
gan to riſe from its aſhes, under the direction 
s bf a porſun of great genius, who is look ed 
upon as having had ſomething in him above I- 
domenian nature, He obſerved, that the 1do- 
menian faculties were certainly intended for | 
: contemplation, and that the works of nature 
were a nobler ſubject to exerciſe them upon, 
than the follies of ſyſtems, or the errors uf the 
learned; and being ſenſible of the difficulty 
of finding out the cauſes of natural things, he 
propoſed, by accurate obſervation of the phæ- 
nomena of nature, to find out the rules ac- 
cording to which they happen, without in- 
quiring into the cauſes of thoſe rules. In this 
he made conſiderable progreſs himſelf, and 


call themſelves inductive philoſophers. The 
ſceptics look with envy upon this riſing ſect, 
as eclipſing their reputation, and threatning to 
limit their empire; but they are at a loſs on 
what hand to attack it. The vulgar begin to 
reverence it, as producing uſeful diſcoveries. 
It is to be obſerved, that every Idomenian 
& firmly believes, that two or more bodies may 
« exiſt in the fame plage. For this they have 
« the teſtimony of ſenſe, and they can no more - 
« doubt of it, than they can doubt whether 


* W 0 any proception at all. They often 
8 ſee 


Sas E OSS ERS 


planned out much work for his followers, who 
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©) ſee- tuo bodies moet; and eoingide i the 
ſame place, and ſeparate again, without ha- 


4 ving undergone any change in their ſenſible 
qualities by this penetratien- When two 
* . badies meet, and oceupy the ſame place, com- 
„ monly one only appears in that place, and 


«the other diſappears. That which continues 
« to appear, is ſaid to POPs,” the other ro 
« be overcome hien! 

To this quality of bodies way RIP —_— 


which our author tells us hath no word anfwer- 


ing to it in any human language. And there- 


fore, after mak ing a long apology, which-1_ 
omit, he begs leave to call it 7he Hig 4 5 


liiy of bodies. He aſſures us, that “ the ſpe- 
« eujations which had been raiſed about this 
« ſingle quality of bodies, and the hypotheſes 
« contrived to account for it, were ſuſſieient to 


« fill many volumes. Nor have there been 


fewer hypotheſes invented by their philoſo- 


« phers, to account for the changes of magni- 


« tude and figure; which, in moſt bodies that 
„ move, they perceive to be in a continual 


i fluctuation. The founder of the inductive 
« ſet, believing it to he above the reach of 


66 Ldowenkay faculties, to diſcover the real cauſes 


of theſe phænomena, applied himſelf to find 


© from obſervation, by what laws they are 


e eonnected together; 3 and diſcovered many 


% mathematical ratios and relations concerning 
the motions, My x figures, and over- 
i — quality of n which conſtant 
b * experience 


N Vi: 
8 
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Agexperience confirms, But the oppaſers of _ 
_ ©, this ſect chuſe rather to content themſelves 
with feigned cauſes of theſe phænomena, than 
4 to acknowledge the real laws whereby they 
ee governed, Which humble ſho prey by 
en being confeſſedly unaccountable. “ 
Thus far Johannes Rudolphus Anepigraphus: 
Whether this Anepigraphus be the ſame who is 
recorded among the Greek alchemiſtical writers 
not yet publiſhed; - by Borrichius, Fabricius, and | 
others, I do not pretend to determine. The 
identity of their name, and the ſimilitude of 
their ſtudies, altho no flight: arguments, yet 
are not abſolutely concluſive. Nor will I take 
upon me to judge of the narrative of this learn- 
ed traveller by the external marks of his credi- | 
bility; I ſhall confine myſelf to thoſe which the 
critics call internal. It would even be of ſmall 
importance to inquire, whether the Idomenians 
have a real, or only an ideal exiſtence; ſince 
this is, diſputed among the learned with nepard 
to things with which we: are. more nearly con- 
nected. The important queſtion is, Whether 
the account above given, is à juſt account of 
their geometry and philoſophy? We have all 
the faculties which they have, with the addition 
of others which they have not: we may there- 
fore form ſome judgment of their philoſophy 
and geometry, by ſeparating from all others, 
the perceptions, we have by ſight, and reaſon- 
| ing upon them. As far as I am able to judge 
oy Fs: way after a careful examination, their 
1512015 Bene 
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geometry muſt be ſuch as Anepigraphits hath 
deſeribed. Nor does his account of heir phi 
loſophy appear ta contain any evident marks of 
impoſture; althoꝰ here, no doubt, proper al- 
lowance is to be: made for liberties wWhieh tra- 
vellers take, as well as for involuntary miſtakes 
which they are apt: — aint oy 37 
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of te erate motion of ili eyes; 1 17 
ouch. wut ie nn itt 
Tires Wag as diſtinctiy as we can, 

viſible. figure, and ſhewn its connection 
with the things ſignified: by it, it will be proper 
next to conſider ſome phænomena of the eyes, 
and of viſion, which have commonly been re:. 
ferred to cuſtom, to anatomical or to mechani- 
cal cauſes; but which, as L conceive, muſt be re- 

E ſolved into original powers and principles of the 

| human mind; and therefore belong ee to 
the ſubject of this inquiry 21 lol Ho 

The firſt is, the parallel motion _ the es ; 

by which, when one eye is turned to the right 
or tothe left, upwards ox downwards, or ſtraight 

forwards, ther other always goes along with it 
in the ſame direction. We ſee plainly, when 
both eyes are open, that they are always turn- 
ed the {ame way, as. if both were acted upon by 
the ſame motive force: and if one eye lis ſhut, | 
and the hand laid upon it, while the other turns 2 
varions ways, we feel the eye that is ſhut turn | 
"P 4 - Ac | 
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| k Ther it is acknowledged” by all anatomiſts, 
that che muſcles which move the two eyes, and 
the nerves which ferve theſe muſcles, are entire- 
ly diſtinct and unconnected. It would be thought 
very ſurpriſing and unaccountable to ſee a man, 
who, from his birth, never moved one arm, 
without moving the er preciſely in the ſame 
manner, ſo as to keep them always parallel: 
yet it would not be more difficult to find the 
| phyſical cauſe of ſuch a motion. of the arms, than 
it is to find the cauſe of the parallel motion of 
the eyes, which is perfetly fimilar. + 
The only caufe that hath been aſſigned of this 
| perallel motion of the eyes, is cuſtom. We find 
by experience, it is ſaid, when we begin to 
look at objects, that in order to have diſtin 
viſion, it is. neceſſary to turn both eyes the 
_ fame way; therefore we ſoon acquire ha habit 
of doing it conſtantly, and by ws pn loſe the 
power of doing otherwiſe. ' 9 
This account of the inatter ſeems: to be in- 
fufficient ; becauſe habits are not got at once; 
it takes time to acquire and to confirm them; 
and if this motion of the eyes were got by habit, 
we ſhauld ſee children, when they are born, 
turn their eyes different ways, and move one 
without the other, as they do their hands or 


legs. I know ſome have affirmed that they 
are apt to do fo. But I have never found it true 


1 my o] obſer vation, altho' I have taken 
| pains 


What makes this phenomenon ſurpriſing oy 
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peins to Make obſervations: of this kind, 7 
have had good opportunities! 1 have Mrewile 
conſulted experieneod midwives, - mothers, and 
nurſes, and found them agree, that they had 
never abſerved diſtontions of this kind in the 
cyes of children, but when they had reaſon 
by (upon. e N 115 bene preternaturet £ 
7 cauſe, 
It bene Wan to be extremly -protjebls; 3 
that, previous to cuſtom, there is ſomething 
in the conſtitution, ſome natural inſtinQ, which 
drecks u us to move boch eyes en iſle Tanks 
Way. .(ͤõãͤ ͤ V 
1 We a not how the 40 W upon, "th 
body, nor. by what power the muſcles are con- 
trated and relaxed: but we fee that in fome of 
the voluntary, as well as in ſome of the invo- 
Juntary motions, this power is ſo directed, that 
many muſcles which have no material tie or 
connection, act in concert, each of them being 
taught to play its part in exact time and meaſure. 
Nor doth a company of expert players in a 
theatrical performance, or of excellent [muſicians 
in a concert, or of good dancers in a country- 
dance, with more regularity and order, conſpire. 
and contribute their ſeveral parts, to produce 
one uniform effect, than a number of muſcles 
do, in many of the animal functions, and in 
many voluntary ations. Yet we ſee fuch ac- 
tions no leſs skilfully- and vegularhy performed 
in children, and in thoſe who know? not that 


they — chan in the men sk 

aparomiſt and phyſiologiſt, bog beck 

Who taught all the muſcles that are concern», = 
ed in fuck ing, in fwallowing our food, in breath- 
ing, and in the ſeveral natural expulſions, to act 
their part in ſuch regular order and exact 
meaſure? It was not cuſtom ſurely. It Was 
that ſame powerful and wiſe Being who made 
the fabric of the human body, and fixed the 
laws by which the mind operates upon every 
part of it, ſo that they may anſwer the purpoſes. 
intended by them. And when we fee; in ſo 
many other inſtances, a ſyſtem of unconnected 
muſcles conſpiring ſo wonderfully in their ſeveral 
functions, without the aid of habit, it needs 
not be thought ſtrange, that the muſcles of the 


eyes ſhould, without this aid, conſpire to give 


that direction to the eyes, without —_— _ 
could not anſwer their end. 1 : 
Me ſee a like conſpiring action! in n rn, 


which contract the pupils of the two eyes; and 


in thoſe muſcles, whatever they be, by which 
the conformation of the eyes is en OY 
to the diſtance of objects. 

It ought however to be obſerved, . altho! 
it appears to be by natural inſtinct that both:eyes: 
are always turned the ſame way, there is fill 
ſome latitude left for cuſtonn nt 0 
What we have ſaid of the parallel motion of: : | 
the eyes, is not to be underſtood fo ſtrictly, as 


if nature directed us to keep their axes/always - | 


n and —— paralle] to each 
other. 


— 0 F 


Aker Indeed, altho' they are a 


Sek. 10 4! EEA n 5005 * 100 
nearly. 


parallel, they 2 ever are Fay ſo. When 


b 


5 look at an obje 


the Axe For che e eyes meet 


n, chat object; and therefor ae vn, angle, 


which is always ſmall, but Will be greater or 


leſs,, according as the object is nearer” ror) m mr 
remote: Nature hath; very wiſely, left us tlie. 


power of; varying: 1the-paralleliſm;of;qur.; Yes 


little, ſo that We. can direct them x9, thes- 


point, whether remote or near. This, no doubt, 


is leamed hy cuſtom; and accordingly we fee, 


that it. 18 0 long time, e..before: children ger this . 
Vahid in perfection. {1 fo 
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This power, of varying. the, parelſeifn of the 5 


eyes is naturally ng, more than ig, ſufficient for 
the, purpoſe intended by. it, but by inch practice 
and ftrajning, it may be, increaſed. Accord- 
ingly we ſee, that ſome have acquired the 
power of diſtorting their eyes into. unnatural | 
directions, as others have acquired the power 
of Riſtorcing thei e bodies ane unpagural, Pa: 
dender Bet 201. 10 Hor T1. 
» Thoſe: PO have oſt NE ah of. an ce 
commonly loſe what they had got. by cuſtom, | 
in the; direction f- their eyes, but retain what. 
they had by nature z that is, altho“ their eyes 
tum, and, moves always together z 0 pet, wier 
they Joo upon an object, the plind eye will 


often have a very ſmall deviation from 5 Which 


is not perceived by. A, Might. obleryer yer but: Tay Y 


be dierned by;qve,accaltomed 19.ma bite er 
e eee » 4 * ph 37 4 
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0 out Yo aye _ indi 11. 
A 22 philoſo hers, is, our ſeeing objects 
rect, hen it is well known char their images r 
Radures ppl the: Hants: retind- ad the ny are 
inverted.” eld q 
The Tafaplotns Kepler firſt mabe the hobl gif 
covery, That diſtinck but Inverted pictures of 
viſible objects, are formed upon the retina by the 
rays of light coming from the object. The ſame 
great philofopher' demonſtrated from the 'priti-» 
 ciples of opties, hom theſe pictures are formed, 
tc wie, That the rays coming from any one 
point of the oheck, and Falling upon the vat. 
ous parts of the pupil, are, by the cornes and 
chryſtalline, te fracted ſo as to meet again in one 
point. of the rrtinu, and there paint the colour of. 
that point of the object from which they come. 
As the rays from different points of the object 
crofs each other before they come to the relina, 
the picture they form muſt be ihvertedz the up- 
per part of the object being painted upon khe 
lowet part. of the 7ctina, the right ſide of the Ob. 
ject upon the left of the retina, and ſo of ood 94 : 
ther oo BADIM, 
© This philofopher thought that we ſes object = 
| erect by means of theſe inverted pictures, for 
this reaſon, That as the rays from different points 
PONIES: | F of 


14 


NOTHER Phenomeon which hath —— 


of the object croſs each uber, 8 they fall 


upon the retins, we: conclude that the impulſe 


which we feel upon the lower part of the retina, 
comes from above; and that the impulſe which 
we feel upon the higher part, comes from below. 


Ike Cartes afterwards gave the ſame ſolution 


of this phænomenon, and. illuſtrared_ it by the 


judgment which we form of the poſition of ob 

jects which we feel with our arms .crofled,. or 

with two- ſticks that..croſs.cach-other....,.; | 
But we cannot acquieſce in this ſolution. 


Fiat, Becauſe it ſuppoſes our ſeeing things exect, 


to be a deduction. of reaſon, drawn from certain 


premiſes; whereas it ſeems to be an immediate 


perception. And, ſecondly, Becauſe the pre- | 
miſes from which all mankind are ſuppoſed to 
draw this concluſion, never entered into the minds 


of the far greater | part, but are abſolutely un- 


known to them. We have no feeling er per- 
ception of the pictures upon the rena, and as 
little ſurely of the poſition of them. In order 
to fee objects erect, according to the principles 
of Kepler or Des Cartes, we muſt previouſly = 
know, that the rays of light come from the ob- 
ject to the eye in ſtraight lines; we muſt know, 
that the rays from different points of the object 
croſs. one another, before they form the pictures 


upon the retina; and laſtly, we muſt; know that 
theſe pictures are teally inverted. Now, altho* 


all theſe things are true, and known te philoſo- 
phers, yet they ate; abſolutely unknown to the 
ern mankind ; nor is it poſlible 


Four 
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ey ignorant of them, 
ſhould reuſon from them, and build coneluſions 
upon theme Since therefore viſible objects ap- 
pear*ereet co the ignorant as well as to the tearn- 


ed; this cannot be a concluſion drawn from pre- 
| miles/lrtehindver: entered mo the minds of ithe 
ignorantzi We have indeed had occaſion to ob- 

ſerve many! iuſtances of coneluſions draum ei- 


ther by means of original principles, or hy habit, 


from premiſes Which paſs through the mind very 


quickly, and which are never made the obſects i 
of reflection; but ſureſy no man will conceite it 
poſſible to drew cbneluflon from N which 1 


is werer.aacered into the mind at all. dini 


Biſhop Berkeley having juſtly rejected this ſos 


ti gives one founded upon his own princi- 
ples; Wherein he is followed by the judicious 
Dr Smith inzhis Optics; and this we ſhall * 
en ut examine. SW = of Owens. 


| That. ingenious wwriter- conceives the ideas af 
ſight to be altogether unlike thoſe of touch. 
And ſinee the notions we have of an object by 


_ theſe different ſenſes have no ſimilitude, we can 


learn only by experience ho one ſenſe will be 


affected, by What, in à certain manner, affects 


the other. Figure, poſition, - and even number, 
in tangible objects, are ideas of touch; and al- 


tho' there is no ſimilitude between 01 and the 


ideas of ſight, yet we learn by experience, that 
a triangle affects the ſight in ſuch a manner, and 
that a ſquare affects it in ſuch another manner: 
> we judge that which affects it in the firſt 
manner, 
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manner, to be a tria ae „and lg which/affeeth = 


it in the ſecond, to be a ſquare . In the ſame 
way, finding from experienct, that an object 
in an erett poſition, affects the eye in one 


manner, and the ſame object in an inuerted po- 
ſition, affects it in another, we learn to judge, 


by the manner in Which the eye is affected, e 


ther the object is erect or inverted. In a word, 


viſible ideas, according to this author, axe ſigns 


of the tangible; and the mind paſſeth from the 


ſign to the thing ſignified, not by means of any 
ſimilitude between the one and the other, nor by 
any natural principle; but by having found them 


conſtantly conjoined in experience; /ias' the ſounds 


of a language are with the things they ſignify; 
So that if the images upon the retina, had been 


always ere, they would have ſhewn the objects 
erect, in the manner as they do now that they 


are inverted: nay, if the viſible idea which we 


now have from. an inverted object, had been aſſo- 


ciated from the beginning with the erect poſi- 
tion of that object, it would have ſignified an e- 
rect poſition, as readily as it now ſignifies an in- 
verted one. And if the viſible appearance of 


two ſhillings had been found connected from the 
beginning with the tangible idea of one ſhilling; 


that appearance would as naturally and "readily 
have fignified the unity of IR; as now .it 
W n its duplicity. MOVE e 2% 0b 

This opinion is — very ingenious; 
and; if it is juſt, ſerves to reſolve, not only the 
FRI now . conſideration, but like- 
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likewiſe that which-we-ſhall next nen our 
ſeeing objects ſingle with two eyrs. fi” 
IIt is evident, that in this — — 
ſed, that we do not originally, and previous to 
acquired habits, ſee things either erc or invert - 
ed, of one figure ot another, ſingle or double, 
but learn from experience to judge of their tan: 
gible poſition, bigure, wy nn 6 ber vis 
ſible figns, CFE $4 
Indeed it muſt be mala to de ex- 
tremely difficult to diſtinguiſh the immediate and 
natural objects of fight, from the concluſions 
which we have been accuſtomed from infancy to 
draw from them. Biſhop Berkeley was the 
firſt that attempted to diſtinguifh the one from 
the other, and to trace ont the boundary that 
divides them. And if, in doing fo, he hath 
gone a little to the right hand or to the left, 
this might be expected in a ſuhject altogether 
new. and of che greateſt ſubtilty. The nature 
of viſion hath received great light from this diſ- 
tinction; and many phznomena in optics, which 
before appeared altogether unaccountable, have 
been clearly and diſtinctly reſolved by it. It is 
natural, and almoſt unavoidable, to one who hath 
made an important diſcovery in philoſophy, to 
carry it a little beyond irs ſphere, and to ap- 
ply- it to the reſolution of phanomena which 
do not fall within its province. Even the great 
Newton, when he had diſcovered the univerſal 
law of gravitation, and obſerved how: many of 


the phenomena of nature depend upon this, and; 


- *% x a I 


* 


help. expreſluig | his conjecture, 
nomena of the material Wor id depend upon ate 


tracting and repelling forces in the particles 
of matter. And I ſuſpect that the ingenios 
Biſhop of Cloyne, having found ſo many phanos 


mena of viſion reducible to the conſtant aſſotia⸗ 


tion of the ideas of ſight and touch, en dun. 
principle a little beyond its juſt limits 


In order to judge as well as we can, whe 


it is ſo, let us ſuppoſe ſuch, a blind man as; De | 
Saunderſon, having all the knowledge and abill- 
ties which a blind man may have, ſuddenly made 

to ſee perfectiy. Let us ſuppoſe him kept ftom 


all opportunities of aſſociating his ideas of ſight 
with thoſe of touch, until the former become a 
little familiar; and the firſt ſutpriſe, occaſioned 


by objects ſo new, being abated, he has time ta 
canvaſs them, and to compare them, in his mind, 
with the notions which he formerly had by 
touch; and in particular to compate, in his mind; 


that viſible extenſion which his eyes- preſent, with 


the , extenſion in length and ee with which | 


he was before acquainted. . 


We bave endeavoured to revs, chat by blind 
man may fotm a notion of the viſible extenſion 
and figure of bodies, from the relation which it 


bears to their tangible extenſion and figure. 
Much moren when this viſible extenſion and fi- 


gure are preſented to his eye, will he be able ta 


compare them With tangible extenſion and figure, 


and to perceive, that the one has length and 
- N 2 dreadem | 


+ * 
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breadth as well as the other; that the one may 


be bounded by lines, either ſtraight or curve, as 
well as the other. And therefore, he will p 


ceive, that there may be viſible, as well as dans dle 
circles, triangles, quadrilateral and multilateral fi- 


gures. And altho' the viſible figure is coloured, 
and the tangible is not, they may, notwithſtatid- 
ing, have the ſame figure; as two objects of 
touch may have the ſame figure, nen one is hot 


and the other cold. Y . 


— 


We have demonſtrated, that the properties of 


viſible figures differ from thoſe of the plain fi- 
gures which they repreſent : but it was obſerved 
at the ſame time, that when the object is ſo ſmall 
as to be ſeen diſtinctly at one view, and is pla- 
ced directly before the eye, the difference between 
the viſible and the tangible figure is too ſmall 


to be perceived by the ſenſes. . Thus, it is true] 
that of every viſible triangle, the three angles are 


greater than two Tight angles; whereas in a plain 
triangle, the three angles are equal to two right 
angles: but when the viſible triangle is ſmall, 


its three angles will be ſo nearly equal to two 


right angles, that the ſenſe cannot diſcern the dif- 
ference. In like manner, the circumferences of 
unequal viſible circles are not, but thoſe of plain 
circles are, in the rat/o of their diameters; yet 
in ſmall viſible circles, the circumferences are ve- 
ry nearly in the ratio of their diameters ; and 


the diameter bears the ſame ratio to the circum- 
Terence, as in a FI re; very _— 4 


Hence 
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Hence it appears, that ſmall .viſible/ ad FE 
(and ſuch only can be ſeen diſtinctly at one view,) 
have not only a reſemblance to the plain tangible | 
figures which have the ſame name, but are to all 
ſenſe the ſame. So that if Dr Saunderſon had 
been made to ſee, and had attentively viewed 
the figures of the firſt book of Euclid, he might, 
by thought and conſideration, without touching 
them, have found out that they were the very 
figures he was before ſo well ene with * 
touch. 88 8 

When hain, Ga are lee handy; they 
viſible figure differs more from the tangible; and 
the repreſentation which is made to the eye, of 
ſolid figures, is ſtill more imperfect; becauſe vi- 
ſible extenſion hath not three, but two dimen- 
ſions only. Yet as it cannot be ſaid that an exact 
picture of a man hath no reſemblance of the man, 
or that a perſpective view of a houſe hath no re- 
ſemblance of the houſe; ſo it cannot be ſaid, 
with any propriety, that the viſible figure of a 
man, or of a houſe, hath no reſemblance of che 
objects which they repreſent. + 

Biſhop Berkeley therefore proceeds upon a ca- 
pital miſtake, in ſuppoſing that there is no reſem- 
blance betwixt the extenſion, figure, and poſition 
which we ſee, and 5 Shieh we e * 
touch. 

Wen may vnn blende, ches Biſhop Ike 
ley's ſyſtem, with regard to material things, muſt 
have made him ſee this queſtion, of the erect ap- 
pearance of objects, in a very different light from 

that 


| ther we en it or not. 
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that in Which it appears to. thoſe/wlio 40" not 2 
1 75 his ſyſtem. © 


In his theory of viſion, he Wee eb 0 61 
long! that there is an external material world; 
but he believed that this external world is tangt- 
ble only, and not viſible ; and that the viſible 
world, the proper object of ſight, is not external, 


but in the mind. If this is ſuppoſed, he that 
- affirms that he ſees things erect and not inverted, 


affirms that there is a top and a bottom, a right 
and a left in the mind. Now, I confeſs I am not 


ſo well acquainted: with the topography of the 


mind, as to be able to affix a N to they 
words when applied to it. 
We ſhall therefore allow, that if viſible objects 


were not external, but exiſted only in the mind, 


they could have no figure, or poſition, or ex- 


tenſion; and that it would be abſurd to affirm, 15 


that they. are ſeen either erect or inyerted; or 
that there is any reſemblance between them and 


the objects of touch, But when we propoſe the | | 


queſtion, Why objects are ſeen erect and not in- 
verted? we take it for granted, that we are not 
in Biſhop Berkeley's ideal world, but in that 


world which men who yield to the dictates of 


common ſenſe, believe themſelves to inhabit, 


We take it for granted, that the objects both of 
ſight and of touch, are external, and have a cer- 


tain figure, and a certain poſition with regard to 
one another, and with regard to our bodies, whe- 


When 
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When I hold my walking - cane upright; in my 
hand, and lock at it, I take it for granted, that 

I ſee and handle the fame individual object. When 

I fay that I feel it erect, my meaning is, that I 
feel the head directed from the horizon, and the 
point directed towards it:: and hen I ſay that 

I ſee it erect, I mean that I ſee it with the head 
directed from the horizon, and the point towards 

it. I conceive the horizon as a fixed: object both 
of ſight and touch, with relation to which, ob- 
jects are ſaid to be high or low, erect or iuvert- 
ed: and when the queſtion is asked, Why L ſee 
the object erect; and not inverted! it is the 

| ſame as if you ſhonld ask, Why I ſee it in that 
poſition which it really hath? or, Why the eye 
ſhows the real poſition of objects, and doth not 
ſhow them in an inverted poſition, as they are 
ſeen. by a common aſt ronomical teleſcope,” or as 
their pictures are ſeen upon the retina * nen 
nm att n 
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I.. is :mpoſible to give a bisher —ꝗ to 
this queſtion, otherwiſe than by pointing out 
the laws of nature which take place in viſion; 
for by theſe che phenomena of viſion maſt be 
regulated, 

Therefore I been. Firſt, That. by 2 law. of 
nature, the uy of light proceed from every point 


I 
6" 


of = , 
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ol the object to the pupil of the eye in ſtraight 
Unes. Secondly, That, by the laws of nature, the 


rays coming from any one point of the object to 


the various parts of the pupil, are ſo refracted, 
as to meet again in one point of the retina; and 
the rays from different points of the object, firſt 
croſſing each other, and then proceeding 9 as as 
many different points of the eee form an in- 
verred picture of the object. ion E wa - 
So far the principles of optics 8 18g and 
experience further aſſures us, that if there is no 
ſuch picture upon the retina, there is no viſion; 
and that ſuch as the picture on the retina is, ſuch 
is the appearance of the object, in colour and fi- 


gure, diſtinctneſs or inditinaneh, "GI or 


faintneſs. | 
It is evident, theruſore, that the pictures 0 


the retina are, by the laws of nature, a mean of 
viſion; but in what way they accompliſli their 
end, we are totally ignorant. Philoſophers con- 
ceive, that the impreſſion made on the retina by 
the rays of light, is communicated to the optic 
nerve, and by the optic nerve conveyed to ſome 
part of the brain, by them called the /enſorium ; 

and that the impreſſion thus conveyed to the /en- 

forium is immediately perceived by the mind, 
which is ſuppoſed to reſide there. But we know 
nothing of the ſeat of the ſoul: and we are ſo 
far from perceiving immediately what is tranſ- 
acted in the brain, that of all parts of the hu- 
man body we know. leaſt about it. It is indeed 


v bel probable, that the optic nerve is an inſtru- 
40 9 i — I ment 
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ment of viſion no leſs neceſſary than the 72%ine.; 5 
and that ſome impreſſion is made upon it, by 
means of the pictures on the retina. But of aha 
um this impreſſion. is, we know nothing.. 
There is not the leaſt probability, that there 
is $ any picture or image of the object either in the 5 
optic nerve or brain. The pictures on the retina 
are formed by the rays of light; and whether 
we ſuppoſe, with ſome, that their impulſe. upon 
the retina cauſes ſome vibration of the fibres of 
the optic nerve; or, with others, that it gives 
motion to ſome ſubtile fluid contained in the 
nerve; neither that vibration, nor this, motion, 
can reſemble the viſible object which is preſent - 
ed to the mind. Nor is there any probability, = 
that the mind perceives the pictures upon te 
retina. Theſe pictures are no more objects of outet 
perception, than the brain is, or the optic nerve. 
No man ever ſaw the pictures in his own eye, 
nor indeed the pictures in the eye of another, un- 
til it was taken out of the * and duly: erben 
red. | 
It is very ſtrange, Abet philoſophers, ah all 
ages, ſhould have agreed in this notion, That the 
images of external objects are conveyed by the 
organs of ſenſe to the brain, and are there per- 
ceived by the mind. Nothing can be more un⸗ 
philoſophical. For, firſt, This notion hath no 
foundation in fact and akſerretions..; Of all the 
organs of ſenſe, the eye only, as far as we can 
diſcover, forms any kind of image of its object; | 
and the images formed by the eye are not in the 
| brain, 


\ a 
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brain, but only in the bottom of the eye; nor 
are they at all perceived or felt by the mind. 
Secondly; It is as difficult to conceive how the 
mind perceives' images in the brain, as, how it 
perceives things more diſtant. If any man will 
ſhew how the mind may perceive images in the 
brain, I will undertake to ſhew how it may per- 
ceive the moſt diſtant objects: for if we give 
eyes to the mind, to perceive what is tranſacted 
at home in its dark chamber, why may we not 
make theſe eyes a little longer- ſighted? and then 
we ſhall have no occaſion for that unphiloſophi- 
cal fiction of images in the brain. In a word, the 
manner and mechaniſm of the mind's perception 
is quite beyond our comprehenſi jon ; and this 
way of explaining it by images in the brain, 
ſeems to be founded upon very groſs notions of 
the mind, and its operations; as if the ſuppoſed 
images in the brain, by a kind of contact, form- 
ed ſimilar impreſſions or images of objects upon 
the mind, of which impreſſions it is ſuppoſed to 
be conſcious, | 
We have endeavoured to ſhew, throughout 
the courſe of this inquiry, that the impreſſiong 
- made upon the mind by means of the five ſenſes, 
have not the leaſt reſemblance to the objects of 
ſenſe: and therefore, as we ſee no ſhadow. of 
evidence, that there are any ſuch images in the. 
brain, ſo we ſee no purpoſe, in philoſophy, that 
the ſuppoſition of them can anſwer. Since the 
picture upon the retina therefore is neither itſelf 
ſeen by the mind, nor produces any impreſſion 
8 | N upon 
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upon the braſs of ſenſorium; which is ſeen” by 
the mind, nor makes any impreſſion upon the 
mind that reſembles the object, it may ſtill be 
asked, How this pies _ the retina cauſes 
non? 5115 284) 063 eiten 
Before we waver this quits; it ts prope 
to obſerve, that in the operations of the mind, 
as well as in thoſe of bodies, we muſt often be 
fatisfied with knowing, that certain things are 
connected, and invariably follow one another, 
without bling able to diſcover the chain that 
goes between them. It is to ſuch' connections 
that we give the name of /aws of” nature; and 
when we fay that one thing prodaces another 
by a law of nature, this ſignifies no more, but 
that one thing, which we call in popular lan- 
guage the cauſe, is conſtantly and: invariably fol- 
lowed by another, which we call the efe# ; and 
that we know not how they are connected. 
Thus, we ſee it is a fact, that bodies gravitate 
towards bodies; and that this gravitation is re- 
gulated by certain mathematical proportions, 
according to the diſtances of the bodies from 
each ather, and their quantities of matter. Be- 
ing unable to diſcover” the cauſe of this gravita- 
tion, and preſuming that it is the immediate 
operation, either of the Author of nature, or of 
ſome ſubordinate cauſe, which we have not 
hitherto been able to reach, we call it a /aw' of - 
nature. If any philoſopher ſhould hereafter be 
ſo happy as to diſcover the cauſe of gravitation, 
this can * be done by diſcovering ſome more 
general 
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general law of nature, of which the Sammie 
of bodies is à neceſſary conſequence. In every 
chain of natural cauſes, the higheſt link is a 
primary law of nature; and the higheſt link 
which we can trace, by juſt induction, is either 
this primary law of nature, or a neceſſary con- 
ſequence of it. To trace out the laws of na- 
ture, by induction, from the phznomena of na- 
ture, is all that true philoſophy aims at, n a 
that it can ever reach. 

There are laws of nature by: hic ichn .ope- : 
rations of the mind are regulated; there are 
alſo laws of nature that govern the material 
ſyſtem: and as the latter are the ultimate con- 
cluſions which the human faculties can reach in 
the philoſophy of bodies, ſo the former are the 
ultimate concluſions we can reach in the Philo- 
fophy of minds. | 

To return, therefore, to the queſtion. cham 
propoſed, we may ſee, from what hath been 
juſt now obſerved, that it amounts to this, By 
what law of nature is a picture upon the retina, 
the mean or occaſion of my ſeeing an external 
object of the ſame figure and colour, in a con- 
trary poſition, and in a certain direction from 
the eye ! 

It will, without doubt, * allowed, 80 I 
ſee the whale object in the ſame manner and by 
the ſame law by which I ſee. any one point of it. 
Now, 1 know it to be a fact, that, in direct 
viſion, I ſee every point of the object in the 
direction of the right line that paſſeth from the 

centre 


ded? - 4 ens | TY 


centre bf the eye to that point lof the object; 
and I Know likewiſe, from optics, that the ray 
of light that comes to the centre of my eye, 
paſſes on to the retina in the ſame direction. 
Hence it appears to be a fact, that every point 
of the object is ſeen in the direction of a right 
line paſſing from the picture of that point on the 
retina through the centre of the eye. As this 
is a fact that holds univerſally and invariably; it 
muſt either be a law of nature, or the neceſſary 
conſequence of ſome more general law of nature. 
And according to the juſt rules of philoſophizing, 
we may hold it for a law of nature, until ſome 
more general law be diſcovered,” whereof it is 
a neceſſary conſequence, WET 1 ſuſpeR '< can 
never Be gone: '= 4 1 

Thus we ſee, that the penemens of viſk jon 
lead us by the Hand to a law of nature, or 
a law of our conſtitution, of which law our 
ſeeing objects erect by inverted images, is a 
neceſſary conſequence. For it neceſſarily fol 
lows, from the law we have mentioned, that 
the object whoſe picture is loweſt on the retina, 
muſt be ſeen in the higheſt direction from the 
eye; and that the object whoſe picture is on 
the right of the retina, muſt be ſeen on the 
left; ſo that if the pictures had been erect f in 
the retina, we ſhould have ſeen the object in- 
verted. My chief intention in handling t this 
queſtion, was to point out this law of nature; 
which, as it is a part of the conſtitution of the 
buman mind, — , to the ſubject of 
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this inquiry. For this reaſon I ſhall: make ſome 
farther remarks, upon it, after doing Juſtice, to 
the ingenious Dr Porterfield, who, long ago in 
the Medical Eſſays, and more lately. in his 
Treatiſe of the Eye, pointed out, as a, primary 
law of our nature, That a viſible object appears 
in the direction of a right line perdendicular to 
the retina at that point where its image is paint» 
ed. If lines drawn from the centre of the eye 
to all parts of the retina be. perpendicular to it, 
"as they mult be very nearly, this coincides with | 
the law we have mentioned, and is the ſame in 
other words. In order, therefore, that we may 
have a more diſtinct notion of this law of our 
_ conſtitution, we may obſerve, | 

1. That we can give no reaſon. why. dhe 
retina is, of all parts of the body, the only one 
on which pictures made by tlie rays of light 
cauſe viſion ; and therefore we muſt reſolve this 
ſolely into a law of our conſtitution. We may 
form ſuch pictures by means of optical glaſſes, 
upon the rn or upon any other part of the 
body; but they are not felt, nor do. they pro- 
duce any thing like viſion, A picture upon the 
reti na is as little felt as one upon the hand; but 
it produces viſion; for no other reaſon chat we 
know, but becauſe it is deſtined by the wiſdom 
of nature to this purpoſe, The vibrations of 
the air ſtrike upon the eye, the palate, and the 
olfactory membrane, with the ſame force as upon 
the membrana tympani of the ear: The impreſ- 
ae make upon the laſt, produces the ſen- 
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1 ſound-; but their impreſſion upon any 
of the former, produces no ſenſation at all. This 


may be extended to all the ſenſes, whereof each 


hath its peculiar laws, according to which, the 
impreſſions. made upon the organ of that ſenſe, 
produce ſenſations or perceptions in the mind, 


that cannot be produced by e _ 


upon any other organ. 5 
2. We may obſerve, chat the laws of ne. 8 

ception, by the different ſenſes, are very dif · 

ferent, hot only in reſpe& of the nature of the _ 


objects perceived by them, but likewiſe in re- 


ſpect of the notices they give us of the diſtance 2 


and ſituation of the object. In all of them the 


object ĩs conceived to be external, and to have 
real exiſtence, independent of our perception: 
but in one, the diſtance, figure, and ſituation of 


the object, are all preſented to the mind; in 
another, the figure and ſituation, but not the 
diſtance; and in others, neither figure, ſituation; 


nor Ane. In vain do we attempt to account 
for theſe varieties in the manner of -pexception. 


by the different ſenſes, from principles of ana- 


tomy or natural philoſophy. They muſt at laſt 


be reſalved into the will of our Maker, who in- 


tended that our powers of perception ſhould have 


certain limits, and adapted the organs of percep< 


tion, and the laws of nature by which: _ on” 


3 to his wiſe purpoſes. 


When we hear an unuſual ſound, the oaths: 
tion indeed is in the mind, but we know that 
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ſound. At the ſame time our hearing docs not 
inform us, whether. the founding body is near 
or at a diſtance, in this direction or thats" 'and 
therefore we look round to diſcover bee 53616, 
If any new phænomenon appears in We 
vens, we ſee exactly its colour, its apparent 


place, magnitude, and figure, but we ſee not its 


diſtance. It may be in the atmoſphere, it may 
be among the planets, or it may be in the ſphere 
of the fixed ſe; for CP ths eye can e 


termine. £: 5x * 


The teeny of ples fuſs of en e 
only to objects that are contiguous to the or- 
gan, but with regard to them, is more preciſe 
and determinate. When we feel a body with 
our hand, we know the figure, diſtance, and 
poſition of it, as well as whether it is * or 


45 ſmooth, hard or ſoft, hot or cold. 


The ſenſations of touch, of 3 and bear- 
ing, are all in the mind, and can have no exiſt- 
ence but when they are perceived. How do 
they all conſtantly and invariably ſuggeſt the 
conception and belief of external objects, which 


exiſt whether they are perceived or not? No 


philoſopher can give any other anſwer to this, 
but that ſuch is the conſtitution of our nature. 
How do we know, that the object of touch is 
at the fingers end, and no where elſe ? that the 
object of ſight is in ſuch a direction from the 
eye, and in no other, but may be at any di- 


ſtance? and that the object of hearing may be 
at ne * and in any direction? Not by 


cuſtom 
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cuſtom ſulelyz hot by reaſoning; in 
ideas but by" the cbnſtitatin ef our Hatüfe. 


How do we perceive viſible objects in in the dr- 45 


tection of tight lines perpendicular to Aa en 


of the rerina on which" their rays ftrike, "While 


we do not perceive the — of beafng in 
lines perpendicular to the henbru,Wc-F unpuii, 
upon lich the Mbratfotts of che air fifikef' Be- 
cauſe ſuch ate the laws of Our fatüre. "How 
do we kiiow the parts of bur bodies affected by 
_ particblar pains? Not by erperience or by rea. 
ſoning; but by the conſtitutiom of nature; The 
ſenſation of pain is, no doubt. in the mind, af. 
cannot be ſaid to have any relation, from its I 
nature, to any patt of the body: but this fefa 
tion, by our conffitution, gives 4 perception of 
ſome particular part of the body, vhoſe di 
cauſes the uneaſy ſenſation,” If it were not ſd, 
a man who never before felt either the gout or 
the roothach; when he is firſt ſeized with tile 
gout in his toe, might miſtake it for the'todths 
we * 513655901 £164 oh [33-5 
Every ſenſe therefore bath i petulte laws 
and limits, by the conftitation of our tlittre 5 
and one of the laws of ſight is, That we always 
ſee an objeck i in the direction of a fight line paſ- 
fing from its oye on the retind OS: the, 
centre of the. 
3. Perhaps FROM readers i frngins/ ihne 
it is eaſier, and will anfwer the purpoſe as well, 
to conceive a law of nature, by which we ſhall 
gu ſee ach in the "7 in which they are; 
and 
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nature which is 886077 to fa, m he bony: of 

nature, are the moſt general facts we can.diſtoves 
in the operations of nature. Like other facts, they 
are not to be hit upon by a; happy conjecture, but 
| Juſtly deduced from obſeryation: like other ge- 
neral facts, they are not to be drawn from a few. 
particulars, but from a copious, patient, and 
cautious ee That we 15 things n 


„ ͤà SF #7 


therefore it can be no law of nature. | In a Shai 
mirror, I ſee myſelf, and other things, i in places 
_ very. different from thoſe they really occupy. 
And ſo it happens. in every inſtance; wherein 
the rays coming from the obje& are either re- 
flected or refracted before falling vpon the eye. 
I hoſe who know any thing of optics, know 
that, in all ſuch caſes, the object is ſeen in the 
direction of a line paſſing from the centre of the 
eye, to the point where the rays were laſt re- 
flected or refracted; and that upon this all the 
Powers of the teleſcope and microſcope depend. | 
Shall we ſay then, that it is a law of nature, 

that the object is ſeen in the direction which the 
rays have when they fall on the eye, or rather 
in the direction contrary to that of the rays 
when they fall upon the eye? No. This i is not 
true, and therefore it is no law of nature. For 

che rays, from any one * of the object, come 

to 


— 


g 5 


coal parts of che pupil added Mint hd 3 
different directions bir we: ſre che object raniy 
inane of theſe directions, to witz in theidirectian 
of the rays. that come ta the centre oft the eyti 
And this holds ttue, even when abe rays that 
ſuould paſs throughit he centre ave;iftopt; andethe 
object is ſeen by rays that paſs ata enen 


the centre. Nino 2 Hoi fubni amt 5 1 


Perhaps it may fill be imagined, = — akbo! 


we ate not made ſo as to ſee objects always in 
their true place, nor ſo as to ſee them preciſely 


in the direction of the rays, when they fall upon 
the cornea; yet we may be ſo made, as to eo. 


the, object in the direction whichithe rays have 


3 n they fall upon the retina, e eee 
rgone all their refractions in the eyey. that 

is in the direction in which the rays paſs from 
the cryſtalline to the retina . But neither is this 

true; and conſequently. it is ho law of dur con⸗ 


ſtitution. In ofdet᷑ to ſee that it is not true, ve 
muſt, conceive, all the rays that paſs from the 
cryſtalline to one point of the retina; as forming 


a ſmall cone, whoſe baſe is upon the back of the 

eryſtalline, and hoſe vertex is a point of the 
retina. It is evident that the rays which form 
the picture in this point, have various direction, 


even after they paſs the eryſtalline ; yet the ob- 


je& is ſeen only ãn one of theſe directions, to wit, 
in the direction of the rays that come from the 


centre of che eye. Nor is chis owing to any 


particular virtue in the central; rays,; or in the 
e wel 5 for the central rays may be ſtopt. 
e When 
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Wies the ey are ſtopt, the image vill be fh 
upon the Gind point of the retina! as before; "by 
rays: that are nor central, nor have the fame. 
direction whict>the' central rays nad! and n 
this caſe the object is ſeen in the fame di fection 
a before: eee now no rays i 
| in that direction (Gee ot HI 
From this im Tian we conclude, That ie 

ſecing an odjelk in that particular directien in 
Fhich we do fee it, is not oing te any lau- f 
nature by which we are made ro fee it in the 
direction of the rays, either before their veffac- 
tions in the eye, or after, bur to a law of our 
nature, by which we fee the object in the Uirec- 
tion of the right line that pafſeth from the pie- 
ture of the object upon the refine to the Lenne 
of the eye. 1 2403 Ae it ait a 
The facts upon which I ground this induction, 
are taken from ſome curious experiments of 
Scheiner, in his Funiament. Optic. quoted by Dr 
Porterfield, and confirmed by his experience. 
have alſo repeated theſe experiments, and found 
them to anſwer, As they are eaſily made, and 
tend to illuſtrate and confirm the law of nature 


dave mentioned, F ſhall RE re oh as briefly in 


— * 997 * 74 
? | 0 


as I can. 

Experiment 1. Ger: een objec, th | 
as the head of s/pin; well illominated, be fix. 
ed at ſuch a-diſtance from the eye, as to be be- 
Vond che neareſt limit and within the firtheſt 

mit of diſtin viſion. - For à young eye, not 
weed the * my de placed at the 
diſtance 
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Ae f eighteen" jiches. Leer the eye be 
kept ſteadily im one place, and take a diſtiact 
view of the obje&: We know from the ptiti- 
ples of optics, that the rays from any nn point - 
af this object, whether they paſs thro the c 
tre of the eye, or at any diſtance from the centre 
which the breadth of the Fenn pas: 
all unite again in one point of the retina. We 
know alſo, that theſe rays have different: directs 
tions, both before they fall upon the eye, and af · 
ter they paſs throꝰ the cryſtallin Wit + Torah 1215 
Now we can ſee the object by any one ſmall 
parcel: of theſe rays, excluding the reſt, by look 
ing thro 2. ſmall; pin-hole in a card. Moving 
chis pin-hole over the various patts of the pupil, 
we can ſee the object, firſt by the rays that paſs 
above the centre of the eye, then by the central 
rays, then by the rays that paſs below the centre, 
and in like manner by the rays that paſs on the 
right and left of the centre. Thus, we vier 
this Object, ſucceſſively, by rays that ars 
central, and by rays that are not dentral; b 7 
rays that have different directions, and e 
ouſly inclined to each other, both when they 
fall upon the cornea, and when they fall upon 
che retina; but always: by rays which fall upon 
the ſame point of the retina. And what is the 
event? It is this, that the object is ſeeri in the 
ſame individual direction, whether ſeen by all 
theſe rays togethier,” or oy: any one 6 pw 
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IG wan . Let the object above menti· 
Snell beinow: placed within the neareſt limit of 
diſtinct viſion, that is, for an eye that is not 
near: ſighted, at the diſtance of four or ſive inches. 
We know, that in this caſe, the rays coming 
from ont point of the object, do not meet in 


one peint of the retina, but ſpread over a ſmall 
circular ſpot of it; the central rays occupying 


the centre of this circle, the rays that paſs above 
the centre occupying the upper part of the eir- 
cular ſpot, and ſo of the reſt. And we know 
that the object is in this caſe ſeen confuſed, eve- 
ry point of it being ſeen, nat in one, but in va- 
rious directions. To remedy; chis confuſion; we 
lock at the object thro? the pin-hole, and While 
we move the pin-hole over the various parts of 
the pupil, the object does not keep its Plare, 
apps ſeems to move in a contrary direction. 

It is here to be obſerved, that when the 
ee is carried upwards over the pupil, the 
picture of the object is carried upwards upon the 


retina, and the object at the ſame time ſeems to 
move downwards, ſo as to be always in the right 


line paſſing from the picture thro” the centre 'of 
the eye. It is likewiſe to be obſerved, that the 
rays which form the upper and the lower pic- 


tures upon the retina, do not croſs each other as 


in ordinary viſion; yet ſtill the higher picture 


ſhews the object lower, and the lower picture 


:ſhews the object higher, in the fame manner as 


when the rays croſs each other. Whence we 


may obſerye, by the way, that this phænome- 
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to that of their pictures upon the retina, does 


not depend upon the croſſingof the rays, as Kep- 


ler and Des Cartes conceiv ed. 


Esperiment 3. Ocher —— remaining as in 


the laſt experiment, make three pin-holes in a 
ſtraight line, ſo near, that the rays coming from 


the object thro all the holes, may enter the pu- 
pil: at the ſame time. In this caſe we have a ve- 
ry curious phænomenon; for the object is ſeen 


triple with one eye. And if you make more holes 


within the breadth of the pupil, you will ſee as 


many objects as there are holes. However, we 


ſhall ſuppoſe them only three; one on the right, 

one in the middle, and one on the left; in which 

caſe you ſee three objects e in a line from 
4 one, to left. ii igt * * I Jo N. 
It is here to be obſerved; that bens are three 
ene on the retina; that on the left being 
formed by the rays: which paſd on the left of the: 


eye's centre; the middle picture being formed 


by the central rays, and the right - hand Nidure by 


the rays which paſs on the right of the eyeꝰs cen | 


tre. It is farther to-be-obſerved;-that the object 
which appears on the right, is nat that which is 


ſeen thro' the hole on the right, but that Which 


is ſeen. throꝰ the hole on the» left; and in like 
manner, the leftrhand object is leen thro the 


hole on the right, as is eaſily proved by cover- 
ing the holes ſucceſſively. So that, Whatever is 
the direction offthe rays which form the right 25 


Wo and left-hand piétures, {till the right-hand. 
Pein 
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ſhows a left · hand object, and the _ 
picture ſhows a right-hand object. 
1 Experiment: 4. It is cafy ro ſee how i 
laſt experiments may be varied, by placing the 
object beyond the fartheſt limit of diſtinct vi- 
ſion. In order to make this experiment, 1loaok- 
ad at a candle at the diſtance of ten feet, and put 
the eye of my fpettacles behind the ird, that 
the rays from the ſame point of the object might 
meet, —— croſs each other, before they reached 
the retina. In this caſe, as in the former, the 
candle was ſeen triple through the three pin» 8 
holes; but the candle on the right, was ſeen 
thro” the hole on the right; and, on the contra» 
ry, the left · hand candle was ſeen thro! the hole 
on the left, In this experiment it is | evident 
from the principles of optics, that the rays for- 
ming the ſeveral pictures on the retina, eroſs each 
other a little before ihey reach the retina; and 
therefore the lefi-hand picture is formed by the 
rays which paſs throꝰ the hole en the right: ſo that 
the poſition of the pictures is contrary to that of 
the holes by which they are formed; and there. 
fore is alſo contrary to that of their objects, as 
we Have found it to be n mae e 
ments. I: Fi 
\ Theſe experiments exbidir unn uncommon 
phænomena, that regard the. apparent place, and 
the direction of viſible objects from the eye; 


Phænomena that ſeem to be moſt contrary to the 


fenon rules of Wen. When we look at the 
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we expog, that the object ſeen thrungh them "Mm 
ſnauld really be, and ſhould appear to beg ata diſ. 
tance from cach other : Yer, hy the firſt expe» * 
riment, wo may, through three ſuch holes, ſen 
the ſame object, and the ſame point of that ob - 
jet ;-and thro all che three it appoars in tho ' 
ſame individual place and direction: 
J When the rays of light come from the as a H 


je& in right lines to the eye, without any re- i 
flexion, inflexion, or refraction, we enpect, tha 
the object ſhould appear in its real and proper 5 
rection fromthe eye; and ſo it commonly does? 
But in the ſecond, third; and fourth experiments, 158 
we ſee the object in a direction which is not its 
true and real direction from the eye, altho te 
rays come from the object to eee 1 
any: inflexion; reflexion, or refra@ion ©»! - 
- When: both the object and the eye are frat 
without the leaſt motion, and the medium un- 
changed, we expect, that the: obje& ſhould ap- 
to reſt, and keep the ſame place Let in 
the ſecond and fourth experiments, when bot 
the eye and the object are at reſt, and the medi- 
um unchanged, we make the object appear to 
move W or n ar in a * 
wwe plesſ eng 21 kid o 1 
— be ſome: time, and wich = 
whos ſame eye, through holes that ſtand in à line 
from righc to left; we expect, that the object ſeen 
argue, the left. hand hole ſhould appear on "i. 
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third experiment, we ſind the dirett vontrary. 
Altho many inſtances our of e 
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2” or u the © HUMANIMIND. Chap, VI 
leftj: andithe: objeft ſcen through the right hand 


hole ould appear oni the right: Let in the 


object dbuble with two eyes} we always expect, 
that it oſhould appear ſingle when ſeen only by 


one exe: et in —— — dexperi- 


ments, 2wethave inftatces'wherein the fame: ob- 
ject may appear double, triple, or quadruple to 
one eye, without! ef a palyhedriny/ or 
multiplyingiglaſfs. % oil igt ui 
Albtheſe extraordinary pharticaniond) regarding 
the direction of viſible: objects from the eye; as 
well as thoſe tliat are common and ordinary, lead 
us to that law of nature which I have mentidned, 
and art che neceſſary conſequences of it.. And, 
as there is uo probability that we ſhalt ever be a- 


ble to give a reaſon why pictures uponthe retina 


make us ſee external objects, any more than pic» 
tures upon the hand or upon the check; ot, that 


we ſhall ever be able to give a reaſon, why we 


ſee the object in the direction of à line paſſing 
from tits picture through the centre of the eye, 
rather than in any other direction; I am there- 
fore apt to look pen This! law as a primary * 
of h οmnſtitation. ow (dd mou 

To prevent being anifeaitorſtoch; JI beg; ah 
reader to obſerve, that I do not mean-to-affirm, 
thut the picture upon the retina will make us ſee 
an object in the direction mentioned, or in any 
diccction, unbeſs the optic nerve, and the other 


more 3 inſtruments of vdo be ſound, 
MM} 
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what is the office 6f the ee or in whit 


manner it performs that office; but that it hath 
ſome part in the faculty of ſeeing,” ſeems to de | 
certain; "becauſe ini an Par gy, which is be- 

lie ved to be # diſorder of the optic nerve, the 
pictures on the retins ate clear and. diſtinct, and 
Fet there is nb viſions! n £010 $19 5,995 


ne know till kes bf the uſe and unten r 


the:choroid membrane; but it ſeems like wiſe c 
be neceſſary to viſion: for it is well Known, that 
pictures upon chat part of the retina where it is 
not covered by the choroid, I mean at the en- 
trance of the optic nerve, produce no viſion, any | 
more than à picture upon the hand; We ac. 
knowledge, therefore, that the ei na is not the 
laſt and moſt immediate inſtrument of the mind in 
viſion; ©: There are other material organs, whoſe 
operation! is neceſſary to ſeeing, even after the 
pictures upon the reiina are formed. If ever Ww“ 
come to know the ſtructure and uſe of the cho 
roid membrane, the optie nerve, and the brain, and 
what impreſſions are made upon them by means 
of the pictures on the 727inn, {ame more links of 
the chain may be brought within our view, anda 
more general lau of viſion diſcovered but while 
we know fo little of the nature and office of theſe 
more immediate inſtruments of viſion, it ſeems to 
be impoſſible to trace its _ W epi 
upon the tina bis -t n 699 2001 
Neither e to ſay, char there may 
1 diſeaſes of ihe eye, or aeccidents, which 
e may 
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what different from that mentioned above. ; 1 
mall beg leave to mentien one inſtance of this 855 


kind that concerns myſelf. 3? 904 47 zug Sete 
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<2 eee 1761, being occypied. in making an 


exact meridian, in order to obſerve the tranſit of 


Venus, I raſhly:dlrected to the ſun, by my right 


eye, the eroſs hairs of a ſmall teleſcope I had 


Iten done che like in my younger days with, im- 


punity; but I ſuffered; by it at lust, which am: 


Hon 95 d warnlog to others. Reik 02 den dd 


I ſoon obſerved a pats 4 in tar b 
eye; and for many weeks, when. I was in the 
dark, or ſnut my eyes, there appeared before the 


right eye a lucid ſpot, which trembled much like 


the image of the ſun ſeen hy reflection from wa- 
ter. This appearance grew fainter, aad leſs fre- 


quent by degrees; ſo that now there are ſeldom 
any remains of it. But ſome other very ſenſible 


effects of this hurt ſtill remain. For, firſt; The 


ſight of the right eye continues to be more dim 
than that of the left, Secondly, The neareſt limit 


of diſtinct viſion is more remote in the right eye 


than in the other; -altho', before the time menti- 
oned, they were equal in bath theſe reſpects, as 
I had found by many trials. But, thirdly, what 


I chieſly intended to mention is, That a firaight = 


line, in ſome citeumſtances, appears to the right 


eye to have a curvature in it. Thus, when I 


look upon a muſic-book, and, ſbutting my leſt 
eye, direct the right to a point of the middle 
Nate of the five which compoſe the ſtaff of muſic; 
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the middle line appears dim indeed, at the dent 
to which the e is Aireted, but ſtraight; 

the ſame time the two lines above it, and 5 
two below it; appcnr to be berit outwards, and 
to be more diſtant from each” other, and frem 
the middle line,” than at othe 


to Which the eye is not directed. Fourthly, | 


Altho' I have repeated this experimem times . 
numerable, within theſe ſixteen months, 1 de ft 
find that cuſtom and experieuce takes 
appearance of eur vature in ſtraight lines. Lats 
19, This appearance of edrvitore is perceptible 
when I look with the right eye only, but not 
when I look with both eyes; yet 1 ſee bettet 

with both eyes together, chan even wich the 
ke eye tone?! ee cet n ARON - 


"7 
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7 
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I have related this tod mitnurely'ss 1 it is, with. 


ont regard to any Hypotheſis ; becauſe I thin 
ſuch uneommon facts deferve to be recorded- 
hall leave it to others to conjecture the cauſe" 
this appearance: th To me it fects moſt, Pann 


b rank, auth ik el tue eib 
drawn nearer to the centre, and ro%ne . 
khan they were before; uh that objetts' whoſe. 
e fall on thefe parts, appear at that diſtanc 
from each other 'which correſponds, not not to the 
val of the parts in their prefent protermaryi® | 
ral contraction, but to their interval in their na- 


tural and found ſtare.” OTTER EE 
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PE Phenomenon, of viſion which de- 


at 


ſeryes attention, is our ſeeing. objects. ſingle 
With. two est „There are two pictures of the 
object, one on each retina; and each picture by 
1jelt. makes us lee an object in a certain direc- 
tion from. the eye: yet both together common- 
ly, make us ſee only one object. All the accpunts 55 
or ſolutions of this phænomenon given by anato- 


miſts. and philoſophers, ſeem to be unſatisfactory, 


I ſhall paſs, over the opinions of Galen, of Gaſ- | 
ſendus, of Baptiſta Porta, and of Rohault. The 


reader may ſee theſe examined and refuted by 


Dr. Porterfield,, I thall examine, Dr Porterfield's 


own, opinion, Biſhop Berkeley's, and ſome others; : 
ut it will be.neecflary firſt to aſcertain the facts; 


* if we miſtake the phznamena of ſingle and 
double yiſion, it is ten to one but this miſtake 


will lead us wrong in aſſigning the cauſes,. This 


* 


mena, of which all the particular ones are neceſ- 


likewiſe we ought carefully to attend to, which is 
acknowledged i in theory by all who have any true 
judgment or juſt taſte in inquiries of this nature, 


but is very often overlocked in practice, name - 


ly, That in the ſolution, of natural Phænomena, 
all the length that the human faculties can carry 


us, is only this, that from particular phænomena, 


we may, by induction, trace out general phæno- 


ſary : 
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uch epnſequences..n And/when Werler arrived | 
at the; moſt general phenomena ;6(eatireach; 
there we au ſtops If iteis ask edfν N hy ma 
body. graxitates towards: the earthy colhoherane 
wen that can. be gigen ie, Becauſe all bodies gra 
vitate do Naar ds the / ear the: This, is reſply! ing a Rare 
ticular phænomenon into general one. H . 
mould again be asked, Mund. all bodies gravi- | | 
tate towards the earth d we can give noo other 
ſolution af this phænomenon, but that all bodies 
_ whatſpever|grayitate towards coach ether This | 
is reſolving a general phænomenon inte a 
general one. If it ſhould. be asked, Why all, bo- 
dies grayitate to one:;angther-? . we'-canmot!, 1” 
but if we could tell, it could only; be, by: reſal- 
ving this univerfaligravitation of bodies into ſomm 
other phænomenon Kill; more general, ando g 
which the gravitation of alj bodies ib a bertitul: Th. 
_ inſtances... The moſt-gegeral pheabmenawe.can 
reach, ars what we call;7ews of nature. Sethi» 
the laws. of nature are nothing elfe, hut the maſk 
general facts relating tothe operations; of: nature, 
which include a great many partic as 
der them. And if. in any, caſe. we ſhould give 
the name of a law, of. nature. to a general phæno- 
menon, which human induſtry. ſhall, afterwards 
trace to one more general, there is no great 
harm done. The moſt Suera affames the We 
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the leſs pants; is nes and RON 
it. Having. premiſed theſe things, we proceed to 
| conſider the phenomena of ff ngle and double vi- 
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relina on which the piekures 
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gon, in order ro diſcover dome pence pn ciple 7 


to which chey all lead nd of which they are the 
neceſſary tönſequences. If we can diſcover any 
fuch neat principle, it muſt either be a law of 


nature, or the neteſſary conſequence of ſome law 


ol nature; and its avthoritywill'be-equat, whe-⸗ 
me = is che RAE or the Ht tr!!! 


we gad, chat Whew the eyes are found. 
wa! 5 and ehe uxes of both directed to dne 


point, an object placed in that point is ſeen! ſin- 
glet and here we obſerve, that in tis eaſe the 


two pictures which ſhow the object ſingle, are in 
the centres of the rape, When two pictures of 


a ſmall ohect are formed upon 5 of the re- 
tins, if they ſhow the objeRt ſingle, we ſhall, for 


the ſake of perſpieuity, call ſuch wo points of the 
retine, correſponding points; and where the ob- 
ject is ſeen double," we'ſha!Feal} the points of the 
are formed, pin 
that do not correſpond. Nou, in this firſt præno- 
menon it is evident, that the two centres of the 


renne are correſponding points. 


2. Suppoſing the fame — as in the laf 


bis other objecig at the ſame diſtance 
from the eyes as thät to which their axes are di- 


reed, do alſo appear ſingle. Thus, if I direct 
my eyes to a candle placed at the diſtance of ten 


feet; and, while I Took at this candle, another 


ſtands at the fame diſtance from my eyes, within 
the field of viſtion; Lean, while 1. Took at the 
frſt candle, attend to the appearance which the 


. eee e and 1 . 
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ſerved; that che pictures of the ſecond canmie do 


not fall upon the centres of the netina; but they 


bath fall upon the ſame ſide of the centres, that 


is, both to the fight, or both; to the left; n | 
doth are at the ſame diſtaner from the dentres. 


This might cally, be demonſtrated from the prin- 
ciples of optics. Hence it appears, that in this ſe- 
cond. phænomenon of ſingle viſion, the correſpond- 


ing points ate points of the two retinæ, which 


are Gimilarly: ſituate - with reſpect to the two 
centres, being both upon the ſame ſide of the 


caſe. it always appears ſingle, It's here-torberob- 


centre, and at the ſame diſtance frbm it. It ap- 


pears likewiſe, from this phænomenon, that every 
point in one retina correſponds With that which 
üimüarh ſituste in the other 
3. Suppoſing ſtill the ſame Things, 9 
which are much nearer; to the eyes, or much 
more diſtant from them, than tflat t̃o Which the 


two eyes are directed, appear double. Thus, if 


and L hold my ſinger at arms-length between mx 


eyes and the candle ; When Lilopk at the candle, 


I ſee my finger double; and when Ilook at my. 


finger, I ſee the candle double: And the ſame 


thing happens with regard to all other objects at : 


like diſtances, which fall within the ſphere of vi- 
ſion. In this phænsmenon it is evident to thoſe 


ho underſtand; the principles of optics, that the 
pictures of the hjects which are ſeen double, do 


not fall upon peintꝭ of the retinz:which-are-ſimis 
Jy" ae, but chat, the We « of the objects 
P een 


3 $ wy or thaHUMAN Mon D. hap. 
| Gondagie do. fall! upon points finilarly ſſtuate? 
Whenge we iner) that as the points of the two | 
rating, & lich are ſimilarty ſituate wich regard to 
the centres, du correſpond, ſo YR are 
 didiiilarly ſituate do not correſpond. © er 

r . to be obſerved, that altbo⸗, * bel 
eaſes as are mentioned i the lat phenomenon, 
we have been accuſtomed from infancy to ſee ab» 
jects double which we know to be ſingle; yet 
cuſtom, and experience of the unity of the ob- 
ject, never r how ne « dat 
1 5 80 e 

e It may kdwoves be reritarked, that * eu⸗ 

: ſom: of attending to viſible appearances has 6 
conſiderable effect, and makes the eee ot 
of double viſion to be more or lefs obſerved and 
remembered. Thus) you may finda man that can 

ſay with 2 conſcience; that he never faw 
things don all his life, Yet this very man, pur 
in the ſituation above mentioned) with his finger 

| , between him and the candle, and deſired to at- 

8 tend to the appearance of the object which he 

5 does not Took at, will, upon the firlt trial, ſee 

the candle double, when he looks at his finger; 

and his finger double, when he looks at the can- 
dle. Does he now fee otherwiſe than he ſaw 
before? No, ſurely; but he now attends” to 
what he never attended to before. The fame 
double appearance of an object hath been a thou- 
ſand times preſented to his eye before now; but 
he did not r } and ſo it i as little an 
ene [228 20 - obje@ 


alject of hit reflanion and. momory;” med, 


never happened SES bil Hr gien ede 259. 


When we loch at an obj 
cent objects 
tho more cy and indiſtinctiy: for the-oyd 


je; the cir 


in at bnce. But e attend only tu the objecł wo 


look: ate Th Jtberedtjucts bet fd vt nan | 


geld of viſion ur hot; ed to; atid theres 
fore are as if they were not ſern . If any of them 


draws. out! attention; it naturally draws the eyes 


at the ſame time:: for in che common courſe 'of 


at any time, in 4 revetie, they ate ſeparated from 


le, we hardly at that time ſee ulhar is directly Bed 
fore us. Hence we:may ſee the reaſon; A the 
man we ard ſpeaking of, thinks that he never bes 
fore ſaw an object double. Whert he looky "dt 


any object; he ſees it ſinglo, and takes no notice 
is vifible objects at that time; whether they 


mæy be ſeen db ene Hime Ids Ws 
bath a conſiderable field of viſian, w hiclr it takes + 


| | Sag. 0 ben VI 1 N 


lifes the eyes dlways follow: the dttemion p bf if 


3& 


appear ſingle or double: | I any of chem draw : 


his attention, it draws his eyes at the ny | 
and as ſoon as the eyes are tüfned rowards it) 


appears ſingle. But in order to ſee things G b | 
at leaſt in order to have amy reflexion or rememd 
he did i, it is neceſſary that he 
ſhould look 3 and at the fame tis 
attend to the| faitit appeatanct uf other objects 
| which are within the fiel of viſſbn. This % 


brance tliat 


practice which perhaps he never uſed; not at- 


tempted; and therefore. he does not recollect 


that. ever een hen he 
re P 7 * 9 8 * 
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is pnt upon gixing this attention he immediarely = 
ſees objects double in the ſame minner, and iti 


_the:very ſame circumſtances, ab they who! Hüve 
been aceuſtomedꝭ for the greateſt? part of their 


lives, to give this attentiqn. 5 vial: Nen OR? 
There are many phænomena of A ſimilar na- 
ture which ſhewy that the mind may not at- 
tend to, and thereby, in ſome ſort; ot per- 
ceive objects thatiſtrike the ſenſe I had %“jỹ;ũ 
caſion to mention ſeveral inſtances of this in the 
ſecond chapter; and I: have been aſſured, b 
perſons of the beſt Skill in muſicy tliat in hearing 


a tune upon the harpſichbrd, When they give 


attention to the treble, they do not hear the 
baſs; and when they attend to the baſs, they | 
s bnet perceive the air of the treble. Some 


— 
* 


perſons are fo near-ſighted, that, in reading, 


they hold the book to one eye, while the other 

is directed to other objects. Such perſons ac- 
quire the habit of attending in this cafe to the 
objects of one eye, while che give no attention 7 


to thoſe of the other. een 350100 F 1751 75 172 bg 5 e174 


we ſee an object double, the two appearances 


4 Gi is obſervable, that in all: ee : 


have a certain poſition with regard to one ano 


ther, and a certain apparent or angular diſtance: 


rent circumſtances; but in the ſame eircum- 
ſtances, it is always the ſame, not only to the 


| ſame, but to different perſonss 
2, Thus, in the experiment above mentioned, if 
twenty different perſons, ho ſee perfectiy wit 


This apparent diſtance is greater or lefs in diffes: 


85 . . | both 


e .01-0f is D BING. Ss 10 ) 1 


5 doch eyes, all place tit fuger and the candle 
at the diſtances above exprefſed;! and held theit 
heads upright ; Ioeking at the iner. they w 
ſee two candles, ohe on the right, another on 


ther left. That Whieb is ſeen oll the riglit) s 
ſeen by the right eye, and that which is ſeem isn 
the left, by the left eye; and they will Tee | 
them at the ſame apparent diſtance from each 


other. If again they look at the candle, they 


will ſee two fingers, one on the right, and % 
other on the left; and all will ſee them at the 
ame. apparechyi dude; the finger towards xh 


loft being ſeen by the right eye, and the other 


by the left. If the head is lad Horizont allyto 


one ſide; other circumſtances remaining the ſame, 
one appearance of the object ſeen double, all 
be directly above the other. In a word, Vary 
tho circumſtances as you' pleaſe; ant the appear? 


ances are varied to all the ſpectators in one and 
hen ſame. manner. 1 105 1116 * 741 2 4443-17 lid 0 " 


7. Having made many experiments in onder 


excitaſtoliray the apparent diſtance of the two 


appearances of aàn object ſeeni double, I Rave 


found, that in all caſes this apparent! diſtance! is 


proportioned to the diltance between the point 
of the retina, where the picture is made in one 


eye, and the point which is tured Omifarly.co 
that on wie the picture ĩs made on the ohr 


eye. 80 that as the apparent diſtance of two 
objects ſeen with ond eye, is proportioned to 
the arch of the retina, pros lies: between their 
Pict ures; in like man 
HO 1 5 ſeen 


when e 1s 
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Enn, double with, the two. een dhe epparent 
diſtance! of the two appearances. is proportioned 
to the arch pfgither ratina, which lies between: 


the picture in that reſina, and the point corre- 


ſponding; ig that ul the. bnd the othet 


ſictin a, tir ö v - 


8. As in certain een e invariably: 
ſee one object appear double, ſo in others we 
as invarlably fee; two objects unite into ane 4- 
and, in appearance, loſe their, duplicity. This 
is evident in the appearance of the bingeular 


teleſcope. And the ſame thing happens when. 
an tw])/o amilar tubes are applied to the two 
eyes in à parallel direction; for; in this caſe“ we 
ſee: only one tube. And if two ſhillings are 
placed at the extremities of the two tubes, ane 


exactly in the axis of one eye, and the othet in 
the axis of the other eye, we ſhall ſee but one 

milling. If two pieces of coin, or other 5 
of different colour, and of different: figure, be 


properly placed in the two axes of the eyes, and 
at the extremities of the tubes, we ſhall ſee 


both the bodies in one and the ſame place, each 
ag it were ſpread oyer the othet, without hiding 
it; and the colour will be wet an nen 


pounded of the two: colouts. | BELTS. 0 


9. From theſe en and Kom all the 
ind L have»been,able to make, it appears evi- 
dently, that. in perfect human eyes, the centtes 
of the two retins correſpond and harmonize with 
one another; and that every other point in one 
n * correſpond and harmonize with the 

point 
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poing which is ilarty Nitudte in i 4 8 
ſuch manner, chat ores falling on the chrt : 
reſponding points of the two rena, fhew 8 
one objeck, are rea two; 40 
and pictures falling upon points of the Fee 
which do not correſpond, ſhev- us two vitible 9 
appearances,” altho there be but one object. s * Þ 
thar pictures upon correſponding! points of the = 
two veiins, preſent the ſamę appearance de the - 
mind as if they had both fallen upon the fame 5 
point of one #etina; and pictures upon points of 
the two'retins which do not correſpond, prefent 
to the mind the ſame apparent diſtance and po- 
ſition of two objects, as if one of "thoſe, pictures 
was carried to the point correſponding” A 
the other rena. This relation and ſympathy 1 0 
between correſponding points of the two reine, „ 
I do not advance as a hypotheſis, but as a gene: 
ral fact or phænomenon ef wien, All the'phz- _ , 


* 


nomena before mentioned; öf- fingle or double „ 
viſion, lead to it, and are neceſſury Conſequerices s 
of it. It holds true invariabſy in all perfect hu· 1 
man eyes, as far as I am able to collect from 1 


innumerable trials of various kinds made upon 
my own eyes, and many made by others at my 
deſire. Moſt of the hypotheſes that Have been DD. 
contrived to reſolve the ph#nomena of ſiugle and w_ 
double yiſion, ſuppoſe this general fact; Hi 1 
their authors were not aware of it. Sir Iſaac 
Newton, who was too judicious a philoſopher,” 
and too d accurate an obſerver, to have offered © 
even a N Which did not tally with * 
fac . 
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bacgs chat had fallen, under his obſervation, = 
poſes a query with reſpect to the cauſe of it, 

Optics, puer. 15. The judicious; Dr. Smith, in 

his, Optic, lib. br 1137; hath, confirmed the 


experience, 1 2s 0 the,apporens unity of | 
_ objects: whoſe pictures fall upon the correſpond-_ 
Ing points of, the retine, but alſo. as to the ap- 
parent diſtance of the two enn of be 
dame object when ſcen double. > 
Ihis general phznomenon appears \therefore ; 
to be founded upon a very full induction, which 
zs all che evidence we can have for a fact of this 
nature. Before we make an end of this ſubject, 
it will be proper to inquire, firſt, Whether thoſe 
animals whoſe eyes bave an adverſe poſition in 
- their. heads, and look contrary, Ways, have ſuch 
correſponding points in their retins? Secondly, 
What is the poſition of the correſponding points 
OH In iinperfect human eyes, I mean in thoſe that 
Jquint? - And, in the laſt place, Whether this 
1 N of the correſponding points in the e- 
- zine, be natural and original, or the effect of 
cuſtom? And, if; it is original, Whether it can 
be accounted for by any of the laws of nature 
already diſcovered! or whether it is itſelf to be 
looked upon as. a law of nature, and, 85 un of 
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J ai lese niſm in brute: nnen +1 | | 
21189 a nog M e aw frq cody wn; * . 
Tas the intention ee in giving <P _—_ 
to animals, that they may perceive the ſitua- IM 
dn viſible objects; for the direction in which 
they are placed: it lis probable, therefore, that, 
in ordinary cafes, every animal, whether it has 
mäãny eyes or feu — one ſtructure or 
of another; ſees objects ſingle, and in theit true 
and proper: direction. And ſince there is à pro- 
digious variety in ther ſtructure, the motionz, 
and the number of eyes in different animals and 
inſects, it is probable that the las by which vi- 
ſion is regulated, are not the ſame in all; burt 
various, adapted to the eyes which nee | 9 
8 hemd o ow} % dna Weide om as! "= 
Mank ind naturally turn their eyes abrays ᷑be 
blume way, ſo that the axes of the tw eyes meet 
in one point. They naturally attend to, or | 
look at that object: only which his plated: in the 
point where the axes meet. And whether the 
object be more or leſs: diſtant; the cbnſiguration 
of the eye is adapted to the diſtance of tlie ob 
ject, ſo as to form a Aiſtinct picture of ito! = 
When we uſe our cyes in- this natural. tray 
the two pictures of the / object we look at, are 
formed upon the centres of the to rrtina ; and 
the two pictures of any contiguons object are 
formed. upono points n. reſins bich are 
. et benny | 
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=. Gmilarly. ſituate with regard to the centres. 
I Therefore, in order to pur ſeęing objects ſingle, 
amd in their proper direction, with two eyes, it 
is ſufficient that we be ſo conſtituted, that ob- 
jects whoſe pictures are formed upon the centres 
of the tiv refine, or upon points-fimilatly ſitnate 
1 with regard to theſe centres, ſnall be een in 
” .  theſame viſible place. And this is the vonſti- 
mtntion which nature hath e ee bn f 
m_ r HIoTS,25 152 is | 
8 Wen we diſtort our eyes From whole 
er which is an unnatural — 
may bo learned by practice; or when: we direct 
the axes of the two eyes to one point, and at 
; . the ſame. time direct our attention to ſome viſible 
object much nearer or much more diſtant han 
that point, which is alſo unnatural, yet may be 
Y learned; in theſe caſes, and in theſe only, we 
3 | ſee one object double, or two objects confound · 
Z ed in one. In theſe caſes, the two pictures of 
1 the ſame object are formed upon points of the 
1 retina which/arcvnotfimilarly: ſituate, and ſo the 
8 „ object is ſeen double; or: the two pictures of 5 
diſferent objects are formed upon points of the 
3 retina which ard ſimilarly ſituate, and ſa the 0 
objects are ſeen confounded in one place. 2 
= Thus it appears, that the laws of 3iGog! in 
I the human conſtitution are wiſely adapted tothe 
| natural uſe of human eyes, but not to thar uſo 
of them which is unnatural. e 
truly hen we uſe our eyes in —— way: 
but have falſe appearances preſented to ub when 
Teint | we 
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u n ae that i is e n We % + 
may reaſonably think, that the caſe is the ſam 
with other animals. But is it nut unreaſonable 
to think, that thoſe animals which naturally turn N 5 
one eye towards one object, and another eye 
towards another object, muſt thereby have ſuecg 
falſe appearances preſented to Ars we hayes 1 
when we do ſo againſt nature 
Many animals have their eyes by nature pla. Eo 
_ cedadverſe and immoyeable, the axes of the two 
eyes being always. directed to oppoſite points, 
Do: e painted on the centres of the 'two ' AK 
retins appear to ſuch animals as they do to hu 
man eyes, in one and the ſame viſible place? 1! 
think it is highly probable that they do not:;ñ]?ĩ˙ͤ2g 
— OA rhe ran Ts 2. 4 
poſite places. Lot aries is 5 ('] 
If we judge from 8 in this n 11 will 1 
lead us to think that there is a certain corre: 
ſpondence between points of the two retina in 
ſuch animals, but of a different kind from that „ 
which we have found in human eyes. The 92 
centre of one retina will correſpond with th. _ 
centre of the other, in ſuch manner, that lie 2353 
objects whoſe pictures are formed upon theſe 
correſponding points, ſhall appoar nat to be in 5 
the ſame place, as in human eyes, but in oppo- 
ſite places. And in the ſame manner will tbhe 3 
ſuperior part of one retina correſpond with te 
inferior part of the other, and the ene — 
a ade wich rhe 2 Ag of the other." ꝶR22ͤ¶ 2 
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Someè animals; by nature turn their eyes witik 
equal facility, either the ſame MH or diſſrrent 
ways, as: we turn our hands and arms. Have 

ſuch animals correſponding points in their rerins ; 

and points which do not correſpond, as the 
human kind has? I think it is probable that they 
have not ; becauſe ſuch a conſt itution in thin 
could ſerve no other purpoſe 1 exhibit falſe 
appearances. Nes 1300307 pigmion vun 

If we judge from analugyp lit lee e 
think; that as ſuch: animals move their eyes in a 
manner ſimilar to that in which we move our arms, 
they have an immediate and natural perception 
of the direction they give to their eyes, as we have: 
of the direction we give to our arms; and perceive 

the ſituation of viſible objects by their eyes in a 
manner ſimilar to that in which we perceive the 
ſituation of tangible objects with dur hands. 
Me cannot teach brute animals to uſe their 
eyes: in any other way than in that which na- 
ture hath taught them; nor can we teach them 
to communicate to us the appearances which vi- 
ſible objects make to them, either in ordinary or 
in extraordinary caſes. We have not therefore 
rhe ſame means of diſcovering the laws of viſion 
in them, as in our oun kind but muſt ſatisfy 
ourſelves with probable conjectures: and what 
. we have ſaid upon this ſubject, is chiefly int end- 

ed to ſhew, that animals to which nature hath 
given eyes differing in their number, in their po- 
ſition, and in their natural motions, may very 


3 be ſubjected to different laws of viſion, 
25 | ; n 
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videdor4 e ee tc; ef goof a 
Hierntr there. ets 19 points 
V inſthe renins of thoſe wh have an invo- 
ne uint? and if there are whether they e 
* in the ſame männer as in thoſe Who 
have no ſquint? are not queſtion® of mere curi- 
oſity. They are of real importance to the phy= 
ſician who attempts che cure of a ſquint, and to 
the patient who ſubmits to the cure. After wt 
much hath been ſaid of the tab Hine, or 
ſquint, boch by medical and Dy Writers, 4 
one might expect to find abundance of facts for 
determining theſe queſtions. Tet I confeſs 1 
have been diſappointed in this expectation, after 
raking ſome pains both to make obſervations, and 
to collect thoſe a _—_ been made by o- „ 
then ei ltr s Hon i ad et - 520 
Nor will this Wa ry ſtrange, if we con- | 
Gder, that! to make the obſervations' WHhich are 
neceſſary for determining theſe queſtions, know- 
ledge of the principles of optics, and of the las 
of viſion, muſt concur with men We 
lyitocbe met wirt %% „ e gry e 
Of thoſe who ſquint, the far greater part have 
no diſtinct ee, ee, ae When this is 
the caſe,” it is impoſſible, © and indeed: of no im- b 


TE | 5, e portance, 
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portance;,to.dethrmine the gtuation of the cots. 
teſponding points. When both eyes are goody 
they commonly differ ſo much in their direction, ; 
that the ſame object cannot be ſeen. by both at 


attend oniy to the objects of one eye, anf e 


8 tately to the viſible appeatances of objects, and 


ſition, have the natural faculty of attending at 


N r FS 
9 


e oy: 


the ſame time i and iti this caſe it will be very 


difficult to detetmint the tuation of the corre- 
ſponding points; for ſuch perſons will probably 


objects of the other will be * ne * 
if they were bot ſeen 7 

We baue before oblornddscchat ben * — N 
at a h6angbjet;- and attend.» to it, we do hort 


perceideſthe double appearances of more diſtant 


objects, even when they ate in the ſame ditec- 
non, and are preſented to the eye at the ſame 
time. Ic is probabſe that a ſquinting perſon, 


_ hen he attends: to the objects of one eye, willy 
in like manner, have his attention totally diver- 


ted from the objects of the other: and that he 
will perceive. them as little as we perceive the 
double appearances of objects when we uſe ur 
eyes in the natural way. Such a perſon, there- 
fore, unleſs be is ſo much a philoſopher as to 
have acquired the habit of attending very accu- 


even of objects which he does not look at, will 
not be able to give any light to the queſtions 


now under. conſider ation 


It is very probable that — rabbitss, birds; 
and fiſhes, whole eyes are fed in an adverſe po- 


the ſame time 0 win _— placed in Owe + 
W wy 1 
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ent, _— Hs Kreidionsz! berate 
without this facult they comd not have "theſe 
advantages from the <omtary difektion of their 
eyes, which nature ſeems te have intended. But 
1t is net probable that thoſe who ſquirt have any - 
ſuch natural faculty; becauſe we find no fark 
faculty in the reſt of the ſheties. We maturally 
attend to objects placed im rhe point where che 
axes of the two-'eyes mert, and td chem only. 
To give attention to an object in x different" di- 
FeRtion is unnatural, / and Hot to de keln wird 
out pains Dee IgG On. 

A very convincing! HO may be e 
from a fact how well Known to pfiteſephers: 
hen ole eye is ſhnt, chere is à certain ſpace with- 
in the field of viſtonj where we ean ſee nothing at 
all; the ſpace which 5 directly oppoſed to that 
part of the bottom of the eye where the optie 
nerve enters. This dofeetor ſight in one part of | 
the eye, is common to all humati eyes, and Hath 
been ſo from the beginning of the world; yet * 
Wis hever known, untif the ſagaciry of the Ab- 
be Mariotte diſcovered it in the laſt century. 
And nom when it is known, it cannot be per- 
ceived,” but by means of ſome particular expe- 
riments, Were ieee ee make 
them ſucccec. 29 
Wat is the reaſon that fo edits "PAY 
fect of fight, common to all mankind; was o 
long unknown, and is no percei dived: with'ſs 
much difficulty ?*Ir is ſurely this, That the de- 
ect is a ſome diſtance _ 880 is or the I. 
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and conſequently/iv 4 part of the field ee 
te which vie never attend. naturally, and to 
which weft eannot attend cat all, boys tgid 


_ ok eme particular cineumſtances. 


From what we haye ſaid, t appears, chat, to * 
ene ſituation of, be correſponding 
points in cho eyes of thoſe who-ſquint,,js-impoſ- 
ſible, it they do not ſee diſtinctly with both eyes; 
and that it will be very difficult, e the two 
eyes differ ſo little in their direction, that the 
ſame object may be. ſeen with both at the fame 
time. Such patients I apprehend are are 3 at 
leaſt there are very fe, of them with-;whom 1 
have hadjjthe fortune to meet; and therefore, 
for che. aſſiſtance of thoſe who. may have happier 


opportunities, and inclination to make the pro- 
per uſe of them, we ſhall; conſider the.,.caſe;of 
ſquinting hypothetically, pointing out the pro- 
per articles of inquiry, the obſervations that are 
wanted, an concluſions that may be drawn . 
Waben ieee eee 

Ic ougbt to be hire Whether the 


and, if there * Aa defect in one, the ain | 


* of that defect ought to be remarked. The 


experiments by which, this may be done, are ſo 
obvious, that I need not mention them, But I 

would adviſe the , obſerver to make the proper 
experiments, and not to rely upon the; teſti- 
mony of the patient; becauſe I have found 
many inſtances, both of perſons. that ſquinted, 


and others, who were found, upon trial, to 


have a great defeR in the ſi ight of one eye, 05 
| altho 5 
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ee Feet ae f M -* 
in all che following articles, it is fuppbſeck that 
the patient ſees wich both eyes fo well; as t6 be 
able to o read with e when "ne oth % 7 1 
WE It oer be mg e aber * y 
one eye e is covered, the other is turned ante, 
to the objec? "This ought to be tried in both 5 
eyes ſuccelſively. By this opſerydtionz a8 a t6ych- 8 
ſtone, we may try the hypotheſis concerifit + 


ſquinting, invented by M. de 4 Hire, and adopt- * 
ed by Boerhaave, and many Kehren of ehe wel- e 
ell faulty,” r 
© The Hiyportetls is, Trat an vir eye bf: e 8 3 
ing perſon, the greateſt ſenſibility and the iE 1 
diſtinct vilion' is not; as in other mein, in the 5 Es 4 
centre of the Feine, but upon one fide of the 4 
centre; and that Herbths the axis of this: eye a⸗ E: 
fide from the object, in order that rhe pit e of 4 
the object may fall uporr the molt ſenfible „„ 
of the retina; and thereby give the moſt _ — 
viſion: If chis is the cauſe bf ſquititing;” the 
ſquinting eye will be turned alide from tlie ob4 3 
jet; whit the other eye is över e d, as' 4 as 3 
when it is not. TO ng 3 
A trial fo eaſy to be ink never Wits hade 3 
for more than forty years; but the 8 b 
was very generally received. So ptone are men 4 
to invent hypotheſes; and o backen to Ex RY 
mine them by. facts: At laſt Dr Jurin having 1 
made the trial, found that perfotis who ſquinr, ' 
turn the axis of the 8 eye * to the - "my I 
| 3 4 
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Sie, when the other eye i 3s covered. This fact : 
_ bs,genfirmed by, Dr Porterfield.; and I have found - 
it, verified in all the inſtances 25 haye Lale un 


1 


der my obler vation. Sith 
3. It ought to be inquired, Whether the. AXES. 
of the two eyes follow one anothęr, ſo as to have 
Aways the fame inclination, ; or make the fame. - 
„ when the perſon, looks to the right or th. 
ES left, upward or downward,” or ſtraight fot⸗ ä 
of Ward. By this obſervation we may judge, whos £2 
ther a ſquint is owing to any defect in the nm. 
5 cles which move the eye, as ſome have ſuppoſed. 
Iꝑꝑ the following articles we ſuppoſe that the, in, 
Elation of the.axes gf the 6h, found 10 be | 
a always the ſame... _ LEAN 
4. It ought to be inquired, Whether the per: 
fon that ſquints ſecs.an object ſingle or double? MM. 
If he ſees the object double; and if the two. 
| appearances have an angular diſtance equal to the 
angle which the axes of, his eyes make wirh each a 
other, it may de concluded that he hath corre- 
ſponding points in the retinsæ of his eyes, and that 
they have the ſame ſituation as in thoſe. who 
have no ſquint. Af the two. appearances ſhould | 
have an angular diſtance which is always the ſame, 
but. manifeſtly. greater or leſs than the angle con- 
tained, under the optic, AXES, this. would indicate. | 
correſponding points in the _retine, whoſe ſitua- 
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g tion is not the ſame as in thoſe who have no 

J fquint ; but it is difficult to judge accurately F 
E the pee wh the l axes make. „ ne. 
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ſtrictly, every perſon ſquints more ar leſs, whoſe © {© | 
-ax6s; do not meet exactly in the object 
Which: he looks at. Thus; if a man can only bring 

the axes of his eyes to be parallel, 
make them con verge in the leaſt, he 
a ſmall quiut in locking at near 


8 


jects ſingle. Again, if the optic axes always con 5 
verge, ſo as: to meetie feet ie 7755 
face at fartheſt, ſuch a | 
jects fingle; hut when he looks af very diſtant | 
Xs, he will quint a; litele, and ſee them dou- 
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yaungi man- to ei near 0l 
but diſtant objects appeared double. 
Dre Briggs, in his Nova vi ſionis | | 
ving collected from authors ſeveral: inſtances of 1 
double viſion, quotes this from Aguilonius, as the 15 2 
moſt wonderful and unaccountable of all, in fo © „ 
much that he ſuſpects ſome impoſition on the part 
of the young man: but to thoſe who'umderſtand - © | 9 
the laws by which ſingle and double viſion arte 
regulated, it — be the natural effe of a ] é 


r „ rod Ara olga, > 4 
Double viſion may always be owing to a ſm C55 


ais, when. the two appearances are ſeen at ; Ee £6 
ſmall angular diſtance, altho? no ſquint DK * „ 
ſerved: and I do not remember any inſtances „ 
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_ 1: In almoſt all che inddanves: of double ; viſiew, 55 
there i̊ reaſon to ſuſpect ir: ſqquint or diſtortion of 


the eyes, from the concomitant cireumſtances, i 
Which we find to. be one or other of the follow - 
ing, the approch of death, or of a delightum,” ex- 


| coſſive drinking, or other intemperance, violent 
headach, bliſtering the head, ſmoking robaces, 


blows or wounds in the head. In all theſe caſes, it 
a diſtortion of the e 
either from ſpaſm, or paralyſis in the muſcles that 
moe them. But altho' it be probable that there 
is always a ſquint greater or leſs where there is 
double viſion 3 yet it is certain that there is not 


double viſion always where there is a ſquint. I 
| know no inſtanee of double viſion that continued 
for life, or even for a great number of years. We 


Hal! therefore ſuppoſe, im the following articles, 
that the at nn) perſon ſees objects ſingle, : 
5. The next inquiry chen ought to be, Whes ; 
0 object is feen with both eyes at the ſame 
time, or only'with the eye whoſe axis is directed 


0 it? Ir Bath _ taken for granted, by the 


writers upon the ſtrabiſnur, before Dr Jurin, 
that thoſe who ſquint, commonly ſee objects 
fingle with both eyes at the ſame time; but 
know not one fact advanced by any writer Which 


proves it. Dr Jurin is of a contrary opinion; and 


=s it is of conſequence, fo it is very cafy, to de- 
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ln ſeadily: at an object, let dhe obſerwer bee 
fully remark tlie direction 6f both his eyes, und 
obſerve: their motions; and let an opaque' body 
be interpoſed betweeen the object and the two 
eyes ſuoceſſively. If the patient, notwithſtanding 
this interpolition, and without changing the di? 
rection of his eyes, continues to ſee the obſect 
all theitime, it may be concluded that he ſau / ii 
with both eyes at once. But if the interpoſmiom „ 
of the body between one eye and the object; I 
makes it diſappear, chen we may be certain, that „ 
it was ſeen by that eye only. In the two follow 9 
ing articles} we ſhall te the firſt to Wees 15 
according to the common 
6. Upon this ſuppaſit ition, 46 wdglitito be In , 
quired, Whether the patient ſees an object dou- 17 
ble in thoſe eircumſtances wherein it appears douu sm 
ble to them who have no ſquint? Let him, for - , 
inſtance, place a candle at the diſtance - of ten 
feet; and holding his finger at arm's length bes? 
tween him and the candle, let kim obſerve, Wen 
he looks at the candle whether he ſees his ſinge g 
with both eyes, and Whether he ſets it ſingle ß Þ 
double; and when be looks at lis finger, let vid. 8 
obſerve whether he ſees the candle with borb — 
N and whether ſingle or double 
By this obſervation, it may be determisedz 1 
whether to this patient, the phænomena of dow Þþ 
ble as well as of ſingle viſion axe the ſume as tog Þþ} 
them who have no ſquint. If they are not igã 
ſame z; if he ſees objects ſingle wit two eee / 
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not oy in * ** wherein they appear ſingle, 35 
but in thoſe alſo wherein they appear double to 
other men; the concluſion to be drawn from this 
ſuppoſition is, that his ſingte viſion does not ariſe 
from correſponding points in the retine of his 
eyes; and that the laws of viſion are not n 
| ann in him as in the reſt of mankind. 8. 

57. If, on the other hand, he ſees eck Abe 
| ble in thoſe caſes wherein they appear double to 
others, the concluſion muſt be, that he hath cor- 
reſponding points in the retins of his eyes, but 
unnaturally ſituate; and their en _y de 
thus determined. 95 N 

When he looks at an object having the a 

| of one eye directed to it, and the axis of the o- 
ther turned aſide from it; let us ſuppoſe a right 
line to paſs from the object through the centre 
of the diverging eye. We ſhall, for the fake of 
perſpicuity, call this right line the natural axis of 
the eye : and it will make an angle with the real 
axis, greater or leſs, according as his ſquint is 
greater or leſs. We ſhall alſo call that point of 
the retina in which the natural axis cuts it, the na- 
tural. centre tbe retina; which will be more 
or leſs diſtant from the real centre; er as ; 
the ſquint is greater or leſs. 15 0 

Having premiſed theſe defnitions;: it will FR 
evident to thoſe who underſtand the principles of 
optics, that in this perſon the natural centre of 
one retina correſponds with the real centre of 
the other, in the very ſame manner as the two 
real centres correſpond in perfect eyes; and that 
20 | 3 the 
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ret centre in one Ae and the natural centre 


8 


in the other, do Hkewiſe correſpond; in the 


ſame manner as the points ſimilarly ſituate wit 
regard to the two "uy centres n en 1 Lins ; 


fect Jeg. 


Ik it is true, as 155 chi n affienies; 
that one who ſquints ſees an object with botn 
eyes at the ſame time, and yet ſees it ſingle, the 

ſquint will moſt probably be ſuch as we have de- 


ſcribed in this article. And we may further con- 
clude, that if a perſon affected with ſuch a ſquint 


as we have ſuppoſed, could be brought to the ha- 


bit of looking ſtraight, his ſight would thereby 


be greatly hurt. For he would then ſee everx 


thing double which he ſaw with both eyes at the 
ſame time, and diſtant objects would appear to 
be confounded together. His eyes are made for 


ſquinting, as much as thoſe of other men are made 


for looking ſtraight; and his fight would be no 


 lefs injured by looking ſtraight, than that of an- 
other man by ſquinting. He can never ſee per- 
fectly when he does not ſquint, unleſs the corre- 
ſponding points of his eyes ſhould by cuſtom 
change their place; but how ſmall the Lebe 15 


lity of this is, will appear in the 17th ſection. 
Thoſe of the medical faculty who attempt the 


cure of a ſquint, would do well to: conſider whe- 
ther it is attended with ſuch ſymptoms as are a- 


bove deſcribed. If it is, the cure would be worſe 
than the malady : for every one will readily! ac- 
knowledge, thar it is n to put up with be 

deformity | 
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"deformity af a ſquint, than to purchaſe, the curg 
by the loſs of perfect and diſtin, viſion, 5 
8. We ſhall now return to Dr. Jurin's hypo- 

" tholisgand be qu that our patient, when he ſaw , 
objects [ſingle notwithſtanding his ſquint, was 
+ found, upon trial, tg have ſeen them only with 
done eye. | 
Wo would adviſe ſuch A patient, to eddenrater, i bo 
by repeated efforts, to leſſen his ſquint, and ta 
bring the axis of his eyes nearer to a parallel di- 
rection. We have naturally the power of ma- 
king ſmall variations in the inclination of the op- 
tic axes; and this power may be Se increa- 
ſed by exerciſe, | 
1n the: ordinary and . A of. our WIS 
we can direct their axes, to a fixed ſtar; in this 
caſe they muſt be parallel: we can direct them 
alſo to an object fix inches diſtant from the eye; 
and in this caſe the axes myſt make an angle of 1 
fifteen or twenty degrees. We ſee young peo- 
ple in their frolics learn to ſquint, making their 
eyes either converge or diverge, when they will, 
to a very conſiderable degree. Why ſhould it be 
more difficult for a ſquinting perſon to learn to 
look ſtraight when he pleaſes} If once, by an 
effort of his will, he can hut leſſen his ſquint, fre- 
quent practice will make it caſy to leſſen it, and 
will daily increaſe his power. So that if he be- 
gins this practice in youth, and perſeveres in it, 
he may probably, after ſome time, learn to Gras 
hath his eyes to one 1 


Wben 


bes. TY 


the centres, correſpond, as in other men. 


9. Let us nom ſuppoſe that he finds this to 
be the caſe; and that he ſees an object ſingle 

with both eyes, when the axes of both are di - 
rected to it. It will then concern him to ac 


quire the habit of looking ſtraight, as he hath 


got the power, becauſe he will thereby not only. 


remove a deformity, but improve his ſight: and 
J conceive. this habit, like all others, may be 


got by frequent exerciſe, He may practiſe be- 
fore a mirror when alone, and in company he 
ought ta have thoſe about him, who will obſerve Ly 


and admoniſh him when he ſquints. 


10. What is ſuppoſed i in the gth article i 


not merely imaginary ; it is really. the caſe 


ſome ſquinting 2 as will appear in the i 
next ſedtion, Therefore it ought further to be 


inquired, 288 comes to pals, that ſuch a per- 
ſon ſees an object which he looks at, only with 
one eye, when both are open? In order to an- 
ſwer this queſtion, it may be obſerved, firlt, 
Whether, when he looks at an object, the di- 
verging eye is not drawn ſo cloſe to the noſe, 


that it can have no diſtin& images? Or, ſecond- 


ly, Whether the pupil of the diverging eye is 
not covered wholly, or in part, by the upper 


eye-lid? Dr Jurin obſerved. inſtances of theſe 
caſes in perſons that ſquinted, and mee 
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When he hath acquired this power, it will 
be no difficult matter to determine, by proper 
. obſervations, whether the centres of the renne, 

and other points ſimilarly ſituate witli regard 10 
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as tauſes of their ſeeing the object only with 5 
one eye. Thirdly, it may be obſerved, Whether 
the diverging eye is not ſo directed, that the 


picture of the object falls upon that part of the 


retina where the optic nerve enters, and where 
there is no viſion? This will probably happen 
in a fquint wherein the axes of the eyes con- 

verge 1 a 'to meet about ſix inches before the 


noſe.” | ws 


11. In the laſt place, it ought to be i inqui- | 


red, Whether ſuch a perſon hath any diſtinct vi- 
fion at all with the diverging eye, at the time 


he is looking at an object with the other?“ 


It may ſeem very improbable, that he ſhould 
be able to read with the Ari eye when the 


other is covered, and yet, when both are open, 
have no diſtinct viſion with it at all. But this 
perhaps will not appear ſo improbable, if the 
1 following conſiderations are duly attended to. 
Let us ſuppoſe that one who ſaw perfectly, 1 
gets, by a blow on the head, or ſome other ae- 
cident, a permanent and involuntary. ſquint. 
According to the laws of viſion, he will ſee 
objects double, and will ſee diſtant objects con- 


founded together: but ſuch viſion being very 
diſagreeable, as well as inconvenient, he will do 
every thing in his power to remedy it. For al- 
leviating ſuch diſtreſſes, nature often teaches 
men wonderful expedients, which the ſagacity 
of a philoſopher would be unable to diſcover. 


Every accidental motion, every direction or 
conformation of his _ which leſſens the 


evil, 


— 
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evil, will be ee ble; it will be re 
til it be learned to perfection, and Bede * 
bitual, even without thbught or deſign.” Now, 
in this caſe, what diſturbs the ſight of one eye, 
is the ſight of the other; and all the diſagreeable 
appearances in. viſion would ceaſe;'"if the light 
of one eye was extinct: The Gght-of one eye 1 
will become more diſtin and more agrecabfe. 
in the ſame bee of the other be- 
comes faint and indiſtinct. It may therefore 
be expected, that every habit will, by degrees, 
be. acquired, which tends to deſtroy diſtinct 
viſion in one eye, while it is preſerved in the 
other. Theſe habits will be greatly facilitated, 
if one eye was at firſt better than the öther; 
for in that caſe the beſt eye will always be AN 
rected to the object which he intends to look 1 * 
at, and every habit will be acquired which ß 
tends to hinder his ſeeing it at all, or ant 
ne by che other at the ſame time. je 
'T ſhall mention one or two habits that 
probably be acquired in ſuch à caſe; 4 
there are others which we cannot ſo e ly con- 
jecture. Firſt, By à ſmall increaſe or diminu- 
tion of his ſquint; he may. bring it to correſpond 
with one or other of the caſes mentioned in the 
laſt article. Secondly, The diverging eye may 
be brought to ſuch a conformation as to be ex- 
tremely thort-fi ighted, and conſequentiy to have 
no diſtinct viſion of objects at a diſtance. I 
knew this to be the caſe of one perſon that 
{quinted; but cannot ſay whether the ſhort- 
— 3 
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 Gahtedneſs- of the diverging . was original, on. 

ed, by. habit. 1 AISn vj Ira 5 

5 We ſee, therefore, Pe ane; 3 me, * 

and originally ſam objects double by reaſon f 

that ſquint, may acquire ſuch habits, that when 

he looks at an object, he ſhall ſce it only witk 

- one. eye: nay, he may acquire ſuch habits, that 

when he. looks at an obje& with his beſt eye, be 

ſhall have no diſting viſion wich the other at all. 

Whether this is really the caſe, being unable to 

determine in the inſtances that have fallen under 

my obſervation, I ſhall leave to future inquiry. 

have endeavoured, in the foregoing articles, 

to delineate ſuch a proceſs as is proper in ob- 

ſerving the phenomena of ſquinting. I know 

well by experience, that this proceſs appears 

more eaſy: in theory, than it will be found to 

be in practice; and that in order to carry it on 

with ſucceſs, ſome qualifications of mind ares 

neceſſary in the patient, which are not always 

to be met with. But if thoſe who have pro- 

per opportunities, and inclination, to - obſerve 

ö ſuch phænomena, attend duly; to this procels; 

BI they may be able to furniſh facts leſs vague and 
uninſtructive than thoſe we meet with, even in 
authors of reputation. By ſuch facts, vain theo- 
ries may be exploded, and our knowledge of the 

| laws of nature which regard the ne af our 

| | _ enlar . | 
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44. ſquinting hypotherically, and their con- ö 1 

nection with correſponding points in the rein; 2 

1 fall now mention the facts L have had occaſn 


* 


that can give any light to this ſubje&: . . 
Having examined above twenty parſing that 
feine I found in all of them a defe& in the | 
ſight of one eye. Four only had fo much f 
diſtin& viſion in the weak eye, as to be able to 
read with it, when the other was covered. 3 
reſt ſaw nothing at ah diſtinckly with one e, 
Dr,. Porterſſeld ſays, that this is generally the 
caſe of people that ſcquint: and J fuſpect it is fo 
more generally that! is commonly imagined, Dr 
Jurin, in a very judicious diſſertation upon ſquint :: 
ing, printed in Dr Smith's Optics, obferyes, that — 
thoſe who ſquint, and ſee with both eyes, ne- 1 
ver ſee the ſame object with both at the fame 
time; that when one eye is directed ſtraight 
forward to an object, the other is drawn ſo 
eloſe to the noſe, that the object cannot at all 2 
be ſeen by it, the images being too oblique anCcga 
too indiſtin@ to affect the eye. In ſome ſquint= 
ing perſons, he obſerved the diverging eye draurnrn 
under the upper eye-lid while the» other was 
directed to the object. From theſe obſervations - 
he 


to obſerve myſelf, ot have met with in ogg hk 1 2 5 | 
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be .coucludes, that the eye is thus diſtorted, 


not for the ſake of ſeeing better with it, but 
rather to avoid ſceing at all with it as mich 


. as poſſible. From all the obſervations. he 
had made, he was ſatisfied that there is nothing 


peculiar. in the ſtructure of A. {quinting/ ee; 


that the fault is only in its wrong direction; and + 
that this wrong direction is got by habit, *There- 


fore he propoſes that method of cure which we 


haye deſcribed in the 8th and gth articles of the 
laſt ſection. He tells us, that he had attempt- 


ed a cure after this method, upon a young Gen- 
tleman, with promiſing hopes of ſucceſs; but 
was interrupted by his falling. il of the ben 


pox, of which he died. 


It were to be wiſhed that De. Teak 9 75 ac- 
quainted us, whether he ever brought the young 
man to direct the axes of both eyes to the ſame 


object, and whether, in that caſe, he ſaw . the 
object ſi ingle, and faw it with both. el and 


ſaw objeas double when! his ſquint o was id 


ed. But as to theſe facts he is ſilent. 


I wiſhed long for an opportunity of trying 
Dr Jurin's method of curing a ſquint, without 
finding one; having always, upon examination, 
diſcovered ſo great a defect in the ſight of one 


eye of the patient as diſcouraged the attempt. 


But I have lately found three young Gentle- 


men, with whom I am hopeful this method 


may have ſucceſs, if they have patience and 


perſeverance in ufing it. Two ef them are 


brothers, 
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2 * before 1 had acceſs. to, examine | 7 
them, had been practiſing this method by the 


direction of their. tutor, with ſuch, ſucceſs, that 
the elder looks ſtraig bt when he is upon his 
| guard: : the younger can direct both his eyes 
to one object; but they ſoon return 0. their 
uſual ſquint. e 


4 


A third young Gentleman, ho had never 4 


het of this method helore, by a, Loy days 


” 


one. objeR, but. could not keep 16 —— long in 3 


that direction. All the three agree in this, 
that when both eyes are directed to one object, 


they ſec it and fie adjacent objects ſingle ; : but 
When they ſquint, they ſee objects ſometimes 
ſingle and ſometimes double. L obſerved | of all 


the three, that when they, ſquinted — * that 
is, in the way they had been aecuſtomed to, 
the axes of their eyes converged ſo, as to meet 
five or fix inches before the noſe. It is pro- 


x, 2 R \ 
7 


Goes, 
2 * * 
2 


bable that in this caſe the picture of the object. 


in the diverging eye, muſt fall vpon that part 
of the retina where the optic nerve enters; and 
therefore the object could not be ſeen by that c 


eye. 


of one eye, which none of them knew until I 


put them upon making trials; and when they N 


ſquint, the beſt eye is always directed to the . 
object, and the weak eye is that Which di- 
verges from it. But when the beſt eye is co- 


vered, the Wenk eye is turned directly to the 
2 8885 
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All tho three have 3 defect i in "the geht | 
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Whether this defect of ſight in one b 
eye, be the effect of its having been long diſ- 
uſed, as it muſt have been when they ſquinted ; / 
or whether ſome original: defect iti one eye 
might be the occaſion of their ſquinting, time 
may diſcover, The two brothers have found | 
the ſight of the weak eye improved by uſing ro 

| read with it while the orhier is covered! 1 — 

elder can read an ordinary print with the I 

eye; the other, as well as the third Getmleman, | 
din only read a large print with the weak eye: 

I T haye met with one other perſon only who - 
ſquinted, and yet could read a large print with 
the weak eye. He is a young man whoſe eyes 
are both tender and weak-fighted, but the left 
much weaker than the tight, When he looks 
at any objeck. he always directs the right eye 
to it, and then the left is turned towards the 
roſe ſo much, that it is impoſſible for him to fee 
the ſame object with both eyes at the fame _ 
time. When the tight eye is covered, he 

turns the left directly to the object; but he ſees 

it indiftintly, and as if it had a mift about it. 

I made ſeveral experiments, ſome of them in 
the company and with the aſſiſtance of an in- 
genious phyſician, in order to diſcover, whether 

objects that were in the axes of the two eyes, 

were ſeen in one place confounded together, as 
in thoſe who have no involuntary ſquint. The 
object placed in the axis of the weak eye was 

a lighted candle, at the diſtance of eight or ten 


1 feet. Before the other eye we Hacks a ptinted 
= TORT bo book, 
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bock, at ſuch a diſtance as that he 9255 read 
upon it. He ſaid, that while he read upon the 
book, he ſaw the candle, but very faintly. And 
from what we could learn, theſe two objects 
did not appear in one place, but had all that an- 
gular diſtance in a es 827 3 had in 


1 a 
If this was really the ae: the conckifidtl's to 


be drawn from it is, that the correſponding con 


points in his eyes are not ſituate in the ſame 
manner as in other men; and that if he could. 


be brought to direct both eyes to one object, he 


would ſee it double. But conſidering that the 
young man had never been accuſtomed to ob- | 


ſervations of this kind, and that the fight of 


one eye was ſo imperteck, do not pretend to 
draw this concluſion with certainty Ny Wis: 


lingle inſtance. 2 
All that can be inferred from: theſe fats d Is, 


that of four perſons who {quint, ree appear 


to have nothing preternaural in the ſtructure of 
their eyes. The centres of their retine, and 


the points ſimilarly ſituate with regard to the 
centres, do certainly correſpond in the ſame 
manner as in other men. So that if they can 
be brought to the habit of directing their eyes 
right to an object, they will not only remove a 


deformity, but improve their ſight. With re- 
gard to the fourth, the caſe is dubious, with 


ſome probability of a deviation from the uſual 


courſe of nature in the ſituation of the corre- 


ſponding pray of his eyes. e 
1 ser. 


„ 
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. 
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"> o the Hell of cuſtom. in ſeeing objefts us 


1 T appears from the phenomena, of Gingle and. 
double viſion, recited in Sect. 13. that our _ 


| ſeeing an object ſingle with two eyes, depends 


upon theſe two things. Firſt, Upon that mu- 
tual correſpondence of certain points of the re- 
tine which we have often deſcribed, Secondly, 


- 0 A 


$504 FOR _ 
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Upon the two eyes being directed to the ob- : 


ject ſo accurately, that the two images of it 
fall upon correſponding points. Theſe two 
things muſt concur in order to our ſeeing an ob- 


je& ſingle with two eyes; and as far as they de- 
pend upon cuſtom, ſo far only can ſingle vigon 
depend upon cuſtom. 


With regard to the ſecond, that is, the ac- 25 


curate direction of both eyes to the object, 1 
think it muſt be acknowledged that this is only - 
learned by cuſtom, Nature hath wiſely or- 
dained the eyes to move in ſuch manner, that 
their axes ſhall always be nearly parallel; but 
hath left it in our power to vary their inclina- 
tion a little, according to the diſtance of the 
object we look at. Without this power, ob- 


jects would appear ſingle at one particular di- 


ſtance only; and, at diſtances much leſs, or much 
greater, would always appear double. The 
wiſdom of nature is conſpicuous in giving us this 
power, and no leſs conſpicuous, in making the 


extent of it __ adequate to the end. 


The 
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| The paralleliſm of ahh FOR in general, is 


N cherefore the work of nature; but that preciſe 


and accurate direction, which muſt be varied ac- 
cording to the diſtance of the object, is the ef- 
fect of cuſtom. The power which nature hath 
left us of varying the inclination of the optic 
axes a little, is turned into a habit of giving 
them always that inclination . is adapted to 
the diſtance of the object. bee 
But it may be asked, What een | 
habit? The only anſwer that can be given ta 
this queſtion is, that it is found neceſſary 10 
perfect and diſtinct viſion. A man who hath 
loſt the ſight of one eye, very often loſes the 
habit of directing it exactly to the object he 
looks at, becauſe that habit is no longer of uſe 
to him. And if he ſhould recover the ſight of 
his eye, he would recover this habit, by finding 
it uſeful. - No part of the human conſtitution is 
more admirable than that whereby we acquire 
habits which are found uſeful, without any de- 
ſign or intention. -Chiklnon mult ſee imper· 
fectly at firſt; but by uſing their eyes, they 
learn to uſe them in the beſt manner, and ac- 


quire, without intending it, the habits neceſ- 


fary for that purpoſe. = Every man becomes moſt 


expert in that kind of viſion which is moſt uſe- 


ful to him in his particular profeſſion and manner 
of life. A miniature painter, or an engraver, 
ſees very near objects better than a ſailor; but 
the ſailor ſees very diſtant objects much better 
than they: A * that is ſhort-ſighted, in 
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looking at diſtant objects, gets the habit of con- 
8 ttacting the aperture of his eyes, by almoſt 
cloſing his eye-lids. Why? For no other rea- 
ſon,” but becauſe this makes him ſee the object 
more diſtinct. In like manner, the reaſon why 


every man acquires the habit of directing both 
eyes accurately to the object, muſt be, becauſe 
| thereby he ſees it more perfectly and diſtinly: 


It remains to be .confidered, whether that 
correſpondence between. certain points of the re- 
tine; which is likewiſe neceſſary to ſingle viſion, 
be the effect of cuſtom, or an 0 . 5 


of human eyes. 


A ſtrong argument for its nn an original | 
property, may be drawn from the habit juſt 


now mentioned of directing the eyes accurately 
to an object. This habit is got by our finding 
it neceſſary to perfect and diſtinct viſion. But 
why is it neceſſary? For no other reaſon but 


this, becauſe thereby the two images of the ob- 


ject falling upon correſponding points, the eyes 
aſſiſt each other in viſion, and the object is ſeen 


better by both together, than it could be by | 


one; but when the eyes are not accurately di- 


rected, the two images of an object fall upon 


points that do not correſpond, whereby the ſight 
of one eye diſturbs the ſight of the other, and 
the object is ſeen more indiſtinctly with both 


eyes than it would be with one. Whence it is 
reaſonable to conclude, that this correſpondence 


of certain points of the retinæ, is prior to the 
habits 
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habit of directing our eyes always in 
lar manner, which cauſes: ſingle viſion. Now, 
if nature hath ordained that we ſhould have ſingle 


— 


habits we acquire in viſion; and Ha is 
natural and original. We Have all acquired the 


viſion only when our eyes are thus directed, 


there is an obvious reaſon why all mankind 


ſhould agree in the habit of directing them in 
this manner. But if fingle viſion is the effect 
of cuſtom, any other habit of directing the eyes 
would have anſwered the purpoſe; and no ac 
count can be given why this particular habit 
ſhould. be ſo univerſal; and it muſt appear very 
ſtrange, that no one inſtance hath. been found of 
a perſon who had acquired the habit of ſeeing. 


objects ſingle! with both eyes, white they: were 


directed in any other manner. 70 
The judicious: Dr Smith, in his excallant; 
ſyſtem of optics, maintains the contrary opinion, 
5 ae ſome reaſonings and facts in proof of 
He agrees with Biſhop Berkeley in attribu- 


| rol it entirely to cuſtom, that we ſee objects 


ſingle with two eyes, as. well as that we ſee ob- 
jects erect by inverted images. Having conſi- 
dered Biſhop Berkeley's reaſonings in the 11th. 


: ſection, we ſhall now beg leave to make ſome re- 


marks on what Dr Smith hath ſaid upon this 
ſubject, with the reſpect due to an author to whom 


the world owes, not only many valuable diſco- 


veries of his own, but thoſe of the brighteſt 
e n af this age, which) with 


. | 
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grear labour, he beo redeetned feed 
+1 lle Wa . = * why we fs 
objects ſingle with two eyes? is of the ſame fort 


with this, Why we hear ſounds ſingle with two 


ears and that the ſame anſwer muſt ſerve both.” 
The inference intended to be drawn from this ob- 


| ſervation is, that as the ſecond of theſe phzno- 


mena is the effect 5 TOAD; ſo likewiſe is _ 


firſt. 
No 1 humbly conceive thi the queſtions are. 


not ſo much of the fame ſort, that the ſame an- 
ſwer muſt ſerve for both; and moreover, that 
our hearing ſingle with two e is not the Wan 

| fect of cuſtom. '-  * 


Two or more viſible objects, altho perfettiy . 
ſimilar, and ſeen at the very ſame time, may be 
diſtinguiſhed by their vifible places; but two 


ſounds perfectly ſimilar, and heard at the fame 


time, cannot be diſtinguiſhed ; for from the na- 
ture of ſound, the ſenſations they occaſion muſt co- 
aleſce into one, and loſe, all diſtinction. If there- 


fore it is acked, Why we hear ſounds ſingle with 


two ears? I anſwer, Not from cuſtom ; but be- 
cauſe two ſounds which are perfectly like and 


ſynchronous, have nothing by which they can be 


diſtinguiſhed. But will this anſwer ft the other 
. ? I think not. 

The object makes an appearance to each eye, 
as the ſound makes an impreſſion upon each ear; 


ſo far the two ſenſes agree. But the viſible ap- 
N may be diſtinguiſhed by place, when 


perfect 7 


ſenſes diſſet. Indeed, if the to appearances 
have the ſame viſible place, they are, in that 
caſe as incapable of diſtinction as the ſounds 
were, and we ſee the object ſingle. But when 
they have not the ſame viſible place, they are 
perfectly diſtinguiſhable, and we ſee er 
double. We ſee the object ſingle only, when 


the eyes are directed in one par ticular manner; 


while there are many other ways of dire cting 


2 86d. 17. or s PING. 263 


'prifeatly liks in other reſpects; the W 55 
not be thus diſtinguiſhed ; and herein the two 


them within the ſphere of our e _ wh 


we ſee the object double. 


Dr Smith juftly attributes to cuſtom that 


well known fallacy in feeling, whereby a button 


preſſed with two oppoſite ſides of two © coft- 
tiguous fingers laid acroſs, is felt double. I a- 
gree with him, that the caafe of this appearance 
is, that thoſe oppoſite ſides of the fingers have 


never been uſed to feel the fame object, but two 
different objects, at the fame time. And I beg 


leave to add, that as euſtom produces this phæ- 
nomenon, ſo a contrary cuſtom deſtroys it: for 


if a man frequently accuſtoms himſelf to feel the 
button with his fingers acroſs, it = at laſt be 


felt ſingle; as I have found by experience. 
It may be taken for a 3 ray That 
things which are produced by caftom, may be un- 
done or changed by difaſe, or by a contrary 
_ enftom. On the other hand, it is a ſtrong ar- 
gument, that an effect is not ,owitig to cuſtom, 
but to the conſtitution of nature, when 4 con- 


trary 
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traryicuſtom, long continued, is found neither 
to change nor wWeaken it. I take this to be the 
beſt rule by which we can determine the queſtion 
preſently under conſideration. I ſhall therefore 
mention two facts brought by Dr Smith, to prove 
that the correſponding points of the retina have 
been changed by cuſtom ; and then I ſhall menti-- 
on ſume facts tending to prove, that there are cor- 
reſponding points of the retine of the eyes oigi- 
nally, and that cuſtom produces no change in them. 
One fact is related upon the authority of 
« Martin Folkes, Eſq; who was informed by 
« Dr Hepburn of Lynn, that the Reverend 
„Mr Foſter of Clinchwharton, in that neigh- 
<. bourhood, having been blind for ſome years of 
< a gutta ſerena, was reſtored to ſight by ſaliva- 
„tion: and that upon his firſt beginning to ſee, 
all objects appeared to him double; but after- 
<« wards the two appearances: approaching by 
66 degrees, he came at laſt to ſee ſingle, and as 
6“ diſtinctly as he did before he was blind.. 
Upon this caſe J obſerve, firſt, That it does 
not prove any change of the correſponding points 
of the eyes, unleſs we ſuppoſe, what is not aſſiſmm- 
ed, that Mr Foſter directed his eyes to the ob- 
ject at firſt, when he ſaw double, with the ſame 
accuracy, and in the ſame manner, that he did 
afterwards when he ſaw ſingle. 2dly, If we 
ſhould ſuppoſe this, no account can be given, 
why at firſt the two appearances ſhould be ſeen 
at one certain angular diſtance rather than ano- 
ther; or or why this angular diſtance ſhould gra- 
jþ dually 
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daally deereaſe, until at laſt the appearances 5 
coincided. How could this effect be produced 
by cuſtom? Bur, thirdly, Every eircumſtance of 


this caſe may be accounted for on the apo ſiti - 
on that Mr Foſter had correſponding point 


retinæ of his eyes from the time he began to ſee, 5 
and that cuſtom made no change with regard to . 


them, We need only further ſuppoſe, what is 


common in ſuch caſes, that by ſome years blind- 
neſs, he had loſt the habit of directing his eyes 


accurately to an object, and that he ee re- 
covered this habit when he came to ſee. 


The ſecond fact mentioned by Dr Smith, is 
taken from Mr .Cheſelden's. anatomy ; and is 
this. A gentleman who, from a blow on the 
head, had one eye diſtorted, found every 


“object appear double; but by degrees the moſt 


« familiar ones een ſingle; and in time all 


objects became ſo, without ay amendment 
6. of the diſtort ion. 
I obſerve here, that it is not faid that — 5 


two appearances gradually approached, and at 


laſt united, without any amendment of the 
diſtortion. This would indeed have been a de- 


ciſive proof of a change in the correſponding 


points of the retinæ; and yet of ſuch a change 


as could not be accounted for from cuſtom. But 
circumſtance ſo remarkable would have been 


mentioned by Mr Cheſelden, as it was in the 


other caſe by Dr Heburn. We may therefore 
take it far granted, that one of the appearances 
vaniſhed g 


1 - vaniſh by ed . approcehihg to the 
bother. And this I conceive” might happen ſe- 
1 veral Ways. Firſt; The fight of the diſtorted 
1 eye might gradually decay by the hurt: ſo the 
ii appearvnces pteſented by that eye would gra- 
1 dually vaniſn. Secondly; A ſmall and unper- 
ceived change in the manner of pry fur the | 
eyes, might occaſion his not ſeeing the object 
with the diſtorted eye, as appears — Sect. 15. 
Art. 10. Thirdly, By acquiring the habit of 
directing one and the ſame eye always to the 6b- 
ject, the faint and oblique appearanee preſented 
by the other eye, might be ſo little attended to 
when it became familiar, as not to be perceived. 
One of theſe cauſes, or more of them concut- 
ring, might produce the effect mentioned; with- | 
out any change of the nene een of 
the eyes. 

For theſe reaſons, the facts mentioned by De 
Smith, altho' curious, ſeem not to be deciſive, 5 
| The following facts ought to be put in the 
oppoſite ſcale. Firſt, In the famous caſe; of the 
young gentleman couched by Mr Cheſelden after 
having had cataracts on both eyes until he was 
thirteen years of ape, it appears, that 'he ſaw 
objects ſingle from the time he began to ſee with 
both eyes. Mr Cheſelden's words are, © And 
« now being lately couched of his other eye, he 
&« ſays, that objects at firſt appeared large to 
6e this eye, but not ſo large as they did at firſt 
& to the other; and looking upon the fame ob- 

„ with both yen he thought it looked 

about 
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e about twice 23 * as with the firſt couched | 


| 2 only, but not ef _ we can *. 


ways diſcovers”; “ oft l 0 Gwart 
Secondly, The fire young 1 men · 


tioned in the laſt ſection, who had ſijuinted, as 


far as I know, from infancy; as ſoon as they 
learned to direct both eyes to an object, ſaw it. 


ſingle. In theſe four caſes, it appears evident, 


that the centres of the retina correſponded origi- 


nally, and before cuſtom could produce any ſuch 
effect: for Mr Cheſelden's young gentleman had 


never been accuſtomed to ſee at all before he 


was couched ; and the other three had never 


1 been Eg ae to direct the axes. of both oli ; 


to the object. 


Thirdly, From the facts 0 1904 in ſet. 1 37 
it appeats, That from the time we are capable. 


of obſerving the phænomena of ſingle and double 


| viſion, cuſtom makes no change in thenr. 


I have amuſed myſelf with ſuch dene 


for more than thirty years; and in every caſe 
wherein I ſaw the objetct double at firſt, I ſee it 
ſo to this day, notwithſtanding the conſtant ex- 


perience of its being ſingle. In other caſes where 


I know: there are two objects, there _ only: | 


one, after thouſands of experiments. 


Let a man look at a familiar object through 2 
polyhedron or multiplying-glaſs every hour of 


his life, the number of viſible appearances will be 
the ſame at laſt as at firſt: nor does any number 
of experiments, or mA of time, maba ho 220 
change. 
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Tt? Effects produced by habit, muſt vary accord- 
ing as the acts by which the habit is acquired are 
more or leſs frequent: but the phænomena of 

ſingle and double viſion are ſo invariable and u- 
niform in all men, and ſo exactly regulated by 
mathematical rules, that I think we have good 
reaſon to conclude, that they are not the effect 
of cuſtom, but of axed va immutable law of 


Nature. 5 e 8805 5 N 
106 26 DN e | . a5 


8 E 0 T. I. ; 
of Dr auh account ' of fogle and a 


vi ſion. N % 


| > rand Berkeley and Dr Smith ſeem to attri- 
bute too much to cuſtom in viſion, Dr ars 
terfield too little. Gim z 
This" ingenious writer thinks, that, by a an Gale 5 
ginal law of our nature, antecedent to cuſtom and 
experience, we'/perceive viſible objects in their 
true place, not only as to their direction, but 
likewiſe as to their diſtance from the eye: and 
therefore he accounts for our ſeeing objects ſin- 
gle, with two eyes, in this manner. Having the 
faculty of perceiving the object with each eye in 
its true place, we muſt perceive it with both 
eyes in the ſame place; and rn muſt. 
perceive it ſingle. | | 
He is aware, that this principle, altho' it ac- 
counts for our ſeeing objects ſingle with two eyes, 


yet does not at all account for our ſeeing objects 
| double: . 
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d Jy an whereas other writers: by is tabs” 
je& take it to be a ſufficient cauſe for double vi- 


ſion, that we have two eyes, and only find it dif- 8 | | 


 fieult to aſſign a cauſe for ſingle viſion; on the 
contrary, Dr Porterfield's CE throws oa the _ 


yon on the other ſide. . 


ANTE I, 94 


Therefore, in order to account for te phe- ; 
nomena of double viſion, he advances another 
principle, without ſignifying whether he con- 


ceives it to be an original law of our nature, or 


the effect of cuſtom. It is, That our natural per- 


ception of the diſtance of objects from the eye, 
is not extended to all the objects that fall within 


the field of viſion, but limited to that which we 
directly look at; and that the circumjacent ob- 
jets, whatever be their real diſtance, -are ſeen at 
the ſame diſtance with the object we look at; as 
if they were all in the _— of a _ where- of 
of the eye is the centre. | 1 
Thus, ſingle viſion is a for by: our ſee- 
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ing the true diſtance of an object which we loox 


at; and double viſion, by a falſe appearance of 
1 in 5 e who's not e look | 


at, 0 | tee 2 


We agree with this na BED ingenious au- 


ag that it is by a natural and original princi- 
ple that we ſee viſible objects in a certain direc- 


tion from the eye, and honour him as the author 


of this diſcovery: but we cannot aſſent to either 
of thoſe principles by which he explains ſingle 
Sy agen wiſely” 1 me A e reaſons. 
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1. Our having a natural and original percep 


tion of the diſtance of objects from the eye; ap- 
pears: contrary: to a well-atteſted' fact: for the 
young gentleman couched by Mr Cheſelden, ima- 
gined at firſt, that whatever he ſaw, n i, 
eye, as what he felt, touched his hand. 45 
2. The perception we have of the Jifianceof * 
objects from the eye, whether it be from nature 
or cuſtom, is not ſo accurate and determinate as 
is neceſſary to produce ſingle xiſion. A miſteke- 
"S the twentieth or thirticth part of The diſtance 
of a ſmall object, ſuch as a pin, ought, according 
to Dr Porterſield's hypotheſis, to make it appear 
double. Very few can judge of the diftdtice of a 
viſible object with ſuch accuracy. Yet we never 
find double viſion produced by miſtaking the di- 
ſtance of the object. There are many caſes in vi- 
| fon, even with the naked eye, wherein we miſ- 
take the diſtance of an object by one half or 


more: why do we ſee ſuch objects fingle ? When 
I move my ſpectacles from my eyes toward a 
ſmall object, two or three feet diſtant, the ob- 
ject ſeems to approach, ſo as to be ſeen at laſt at 


about half its real diſtance; but ir is ſeen ſingle 
at that apparent diſtance, as well as when we ſee 
it with the naked eye at its real diſtance. And 
when we look at an object with a binocular te- 
leſcope, properly fitted to the eyes, we ſee it fin- 
gle, while-it appears fifteen or twenty times near- 
er than it is. There are then few caſes wherein 


the diſtance of an object from the eye is ſeen ſo 
I—_ as is neceſſary for ſingle viſion, upon 


this 
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argument againſt che account given of fingle vi- 
ſion. We find likewiſe, that falſe. judgments or 


fallacions appearances. of the diſtance; of an ob- 


je, de not produce double viſion· This ſeems 
to be a concluſive argument againſt the naceunt 5 
given of double viſion. r 2 
3. The perception We bare of the 3 Fl 
tance of objects, ſeems to be wholly the effet _ 
of experience. This I think hath been proved 


by Biſhop Berkeley and by Dr Smith; and when 5 5 


we come to point gut the means of judging of 


diſtance by ſight, it will ne. that ae are all as 


furniſhed by experience. | ; 
4 Suppoſing that by a Jaw of aur nature; ha Hg 
diſtance of objects from the eye were perceived. 


moſt accurately, as well as their direction, it wii 
not follow that we mult ſee the Object ſingle. 


Let us conſider what means ſuch a law of nature 
would furniſh, for reſolving the queſtion; Whe- 
ther the objects of the two eyes are in one and 
the ſame place, and e are 20 . 8 
but one? i 
Soppoſe ther two right lines, one deten PRE : 
8 the centre of, ane eye to its ohject, the other _ 
drawn, in like manner, from the centre: of the 
other eye to its object. This law of nature gives 
us the direction or. poſition of each af theſe right 
lines, and the length of each; and this is all that 

it gives. Theſe are geometrical data, and We 


may learn from geometry what is determined by 5 1 


* Is it * | 
. OR * Whether an 
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Whether the two right lines terne in one 
and the ſame point, or not? No truly. In order 
to determine this, e muſt have three other d- 
ta. We muſt know whether the two right lines 
are in one plane: we muſt know what angle 
they make: and we muſt know the diſtance be- 


tween the centres of the eyes. And when theſe 
things are known, - we muſt apply the rules of 
trigonometry, before we can refolve the que- 


ſtion, Whether the objects of the two eyes are 


in one and the ſame place? od N 
whether they are two or one? 
F. That falſe appearance of Alete into 


| ich double viſion is reſolved, cannot be the 


effect of cuſtom; for conſtant experience con- 
tradicts it: Neither hath it the features of a la- 


of nature; becauſe it does not anſwer any good 


purpoſe, nor indeed any purpoſe at all but to de- 


ceive us. But why ſhould ' we ſeek for argu- 


ments, in a queſtion concerning what appears 
to us, or does not appear? The queſtion i is, At 
what diſtance do the objects now in my eye 
appear? Do they all appear at one diſtance, as 


if placed in the concave ſurface of a ſphere, the 
eye being in the centre! Every man ſurely may - 


know this with certainty; and, if he will but 
give attention to the teſtimony of his eyes, needs 
not ask a philoſopher, how) viſible objects ap- 


Pear to him. Now, it is very true, that if I 
look up to a ſtar in the heavens, the other ſtars 
that appear at the ſame time, do appear in this 


manner: : Let this phænomenon does not aer 
F } | kV 1 ; Dr 


. Sed. 18. by ot 8 EI 1 1 70 wt 


Dr Porterfield's hypotheſis; for the! Hard va ' 
heavenly bodies do not appear at their true A, 


— — 


MI 


diſtances when we look directly to wem, wy I» 
more than when they are ſeen obliquely : and if - 
this phænomenon be an argument for Dr PR. A+ 


3 0 . it muſt deſtroy: the 
Aſt. 

The true ants of this phehomenon will ts 
given afterwards ; therefore ſetting, it aſide for : 
the preſent, let us put another caſe. I fit. in 
my room, and direct my eyes to the door, 
which appears to'be about ſixteen feet diſtant; 
ar the ſame time I ſee many other objects faintly 
and obliquely ; 3 the floor, floor-cloth, the bee 
which 1 write upon, papers, ſtandiſh, candle, 1 2 
c. Now, do all theſe objects appear at tbbe 
ſame diſtance of fixteen feet * Upon one cloſeſt - 
| attention, 1 find yg! do not. 15 
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Am afraid the . as 05 as dhe writer, 1 
is already tired of the ſubject of ſingle and - 
donble viſion. The multitude. of theories ads ðͤ = 
vanced by authors of great name, and the mul. 
titude of facts, obſerved without ſufficient Skill = 
in optics, of 1154 without attention to the 
moſt material and deciſive circumſtances, have | 


equally contribured to perplex it. ; 
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In order to bring it to ſome iſſue, I have, in 
che 1 3th, ſection, given a more full, and regular 
dedudtio on than had been given heretofore, of 

0 


the phenomena. of f Gngle and , double viſion, in 
thoſe whoſe 15 is perfect; * and, have traced 
them 1 up t to one general principle, , which appears 


to be a Jaw of viſion in human eyes that are 


erfect and in their natural ſtate. 
In the 14th. ſection 1 have made it appear, 


Ye this law of viſion,' altho excellently adapt- 
ed to the fabric of human eyes, cannot anſwer 


the purpoſes of viſion in ſome other animals; 

and therefore, very probably, is not common to 
all animals. The purpoſe of the 1 5th and 16th 
ſections is, to inquire, Whether there be any 


deviation from this law of viſion in thoſe Who 
ſquint? A queſtion which is of real importance 


in the medical art, as well as in the philoſophy _ 
of viſion; but which, after all that hath- been 


| obſerved and written on the ſubject, ſeems not 
to be ripe for a determination, for want of pro- 


per obſervations. Thoſe who have had skill 
to make proper obſervations, have wanted op- 
portunities; and thoſe who have had opportu- 
nities, have wanted skill or attention. I have 
therefore thought it worth while to give a dif- 


tinct account of the obſervations neceſſary for 


the determination of this queſtion, and what 


concluſions may be drawn from the facts ob- 


ſerved. I have likewiſe collected, and ſet in 
one TOs. the moſt ny, facts that have 
e 3 occurred 
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occurred in authors, or have Fallen under my. 
own obſer vation. Ip 95 lle ais 2975. 

It muſt be confeſſed that theſe facts, hen 
applied to che queſtion in hand, make a very” 
poor figure; and the Gentlemen of the medical 
Rae are called upon, for the Honduf of their 
profeſſion, and for the benefit een t. 
add c them ih 2113 e IE mort ; 
All the medical, and all the pen om | 
| upon the ſtrabi nu that I have met with, Ex- 
cept Dr. Jurin, either affirm, or take it for 
granted, that {quitting perſons ſee the obſerd 
with both eyes, and yet ſee it lingls.” Dr. Jurim 
affirms, that ſquinting perſons never ſee the oh. 
Jet with both eyes j anck that if they did, they 
would ee it double: If the com opinion be 
true, the cure of a ſquint would be as per nici 
ous to the ſight of che patient as the cauſing of 
a permanent ſquint: would be to ne WhO na- 
turally had no ſquint: and therefore no phyſi” 
cian ought to attempt ſich” a cure; no patient 
ought to ſubmit to it. But if Dr Jurin's op. 
nion be true, moſt young people that ſquine 
may cure themſelves, by taking ſome pains 3 
and may not only remove the deformity, bur 
at the ſame time improve theit ſight. If the! 
common opinion be true, the centres and G- 
ther points of the two retinæ in ſquinting per- 
ſons do not correſpond as in other men, and na- 
ture in them deviates from lier common rule. 
Eut if Dr Jurin's opinion be true, there is res- 
fon to e N that the ſame general law of 
ö viſion 


* 


* 


eyes, extends alſo to thoſe which ſquint. 
It is impoſſible to determine, by rasen 


which of theſe opinions is true; or whether | 


one may not be found true in ſome patients, 
and. the other in others. Here, eaperience and 
obſerxation are our only guides; and a deduc- 


tion of inſtances is the only rational argument. 


It -- might therefore have been expected, that 
the patrons of the contrary: opinions ſhould have 
given inſtances; in ſupport of them, that are clear 
and indiſputable: but I have not found one ſuch 


| inſtance on either ſide of the queſtion, in all 
the authors I have met with. I have giyen 
three inſtances. from my on obſervation, in 


confirmation of Dr Jurin's opinion, which ad- 
mit of no doubt; and one which leans rather 
to the other apinion, but is dubious. - And 


here 1 muſt leave _ matter: to; 5 area a 
vation. 1 1.48 an * TT = f 


In the 17th ſecdtion, 1 tid ee to 


ſhew, that the correſpondence and ſympathy 0 f 


certain points of the two retine, into which we 


have reſolved all the phænomena af ſingle and 


double viſion, is not, as Dr Smith conceived, 
the effect of cuſtom, nor can be changed by 
cuſtom, but is a natural and original property 
of human eyes: and in the laſt ſection, that it 
is not owing to an original and natural — 


tion of the true diſtance of objects. from the 
eye, as Dr Porterfield imagined; After this 


* RE which » intended to relieve the 
attention 


viſſon which we hare found in perfect haman 
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attention of the reade - hall we enter into moe 
8 theories upon this ſab) Jer? ade eee 
That of Dr Bits firſt publiſhed in Englith, 
it the Philoſophicat TranſaCtions, afterwards in 
Latin, under the title of Nova voni. theoria, 
With a prefatory epiſtle of Sir Iſaac Newton to 
the author, amounts to this, That the fibres of 
the optic nerves paſſing from correſponding points 
of the retina to the thalami nervorim opti eg 
having the ſame length, the ſame tenſion, and 15 
a ſimilar ſituation, will have the ſame tone; F 
therefore their vibrations, excited by the im te- 
ſion of the rays of light, will be like uniſons in 
muſic, and will preſent one and the ſame image a 
to the mind: but the fibres paſſing from parts 
of the retins which do not correſpond, having 
different tenſions and tones, Will have difcordafit | / 
vibrations; 5 and therefore gyro Fernen e 7 
Y to the mind. 
I thall not enter upon a particular examina- 
tion of this theory. It is enough to obſerve in 
general, that it is a ſyſtem of conjectures con- 
cerning things of which we are entirely igno- 
rant; and that all ſuch theories in philoſophy 
deſerve rather to be laughed at, cha to de ſe⸗ 
riouſly refuted. 
From the firſt dawn of bbdocopby to this ; 
day, it hath been believed that the optic nerves _ 
are intended to carry the images of viſible ob- 
jects from the bottom of the eye to the mind; 
and that the nerves belonging to the organs of 


the other ſenles have. a like office, But how 
: 4 do 


pat "40 3 e . th 
" king this conjecture for a truth, we conſider hay 
the. nerves; may; beſt anſwer, this purpoſe. 

{tem of the neryes, for many ages, Was 1 
ro. be. 2 hydraulic engine, conſiſting, of a bundle 
of pipes which carry to and fro a. bh called 
qnimal Spirits. " About the time of Dr Briggs, | 
it was thought rather to be a ſtringed inſtrument, - 
"compoſed of vibrating chords, each of which 
Bad its proper tenſion and tone. But ſome, 
with as great probability, conceived. it to be a 
wind inſtrument, which played its part by the 
vibtations of an elaſtic, æther in (the ee 
fibrils... OY ate HL 

© Theſe, 1 think, are e all the 8 5 dich 
the nervous ſyſtem. hath, been. moulded by: phi- 
loſpphers, for. conveying the images of, cenſible 
things from the organ to the ./anſortum.. And 
for all that we know. of the matter, every man 
may freely chuſe which he thinks fitteſt for the 
purpoſe ; for, from fact and experiment, no one 
of them can claim preference to another. In- 
deed, they all ſeem ſo unhandy engines for car- 
rying images, that a man would be tempted tp. 
invent a new one. | 

Since, therefore, a blind man may gueſs as | 
well in the dark as one that ſees, I beg leave to 
offer another conjecture touching the nervous 
ſyſtem, which I hope will anſwer the purpoſe 
as well as thoſe we have mentioned, and which 
recommends itſelf by its ſimplicity. 54 Why may 
not the optic nerves, for inſtance, be made 9 | 
of 


* 
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of empty cid 
enough to rbeive- the  ays of light which forth 
the image upon the retina,” and gently conveying 


them ſafe} ind" in their proper order, to the 


very ſeat of the ſoul, until they flaſh in her 


face. ft is caly for an ingenious philoſopher to | 


ft the caliber of theſe empty tubes to the dia- 


meter of the particles of light, ſo as they ſiall 


receive no groſſer kind of matter. And if theſe 
_— ſhould be in danger of miſtaking their way, 

an expedient may alſo be found to prevent 
this. For it requires no more than to beſtow 
upon the tubes of the nervous ſyſtem a pe- 
te pere like that of the alimentary 
tube. L408 £52974 

It is a pocetige eder of this hypotheſls, 


that altho” all philoſophers believe that ths. 


ſpecies or images of things are conveyed by the 
nerves to the ſou], yet none of their hypotheſes 
ſhew how this may be done. For how can the 


images of ſound, taſte, ſmell, colour, figure, ant 


all ſenſible: qualities, be made out of the vibra- 


tions of müſical chords, or the undulations of 55 


animal ſpirits, or of æthier? We ought not to 
ſuppoſe! means inadequate to the end. Is it not 
as philoſophical, and more intelligible, fo. con- 


e 


the ſoul receives her images by a kind of ner- 
Vous deglutition? I might add, that we need 
only continue this periſtaltic motion of 'the'ner- 


vous FRIES from the Vertu to the extremities 
Ales C26 g: 1372 han HEN IB of 
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„opening their mouths NE 9 
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- account for muſcular motion. 

Thus nature will be conſonant ; to herfelf; Ind = 
as ſenſatjon will be the conveyance of the ideal 
MT — to the mind, ſo muſcular, motion will 
be the expulſion of. the recrementitious part of 
it, For who can deny, that the images of 
things conveyed by ſenſation, may, aſter due 
concoction, become fit to be thrown off by 
muſcular motion? I. only give hints of theſe / 
things to the ingenious, hoping that in time 
this hypotheſis may be wrought up into a ſyſtem 
as truly philoſophical, as that of animal lp 
or the vibration of nervous fibres. 

To be ſerious: In the operations of N 1 
hold the theories of a philoſopher, which are 
unſupported by fact, in the ſame eſtimation with 
the dreams of a man aſleep, or the ravings of a 
madman. We laugh at the Indian philoſopher, 
Who, to account for the ſupport of the earth, 
contrived the hypotheſis. of a huge elephant; and 
to ſupport the elephant, a huge tortoiſe. If we 
will candidly. confeſs the truth, we know as 
little of the operation of the nerves, as he did 
of the manner in which the earth is ſupported; 
and our hypotheſes about animal ſpirits, or a- 
bout the tenſion and vibrations of the nerves, 
are as like to be true, as his about the ſupport 
of the earth. His elephant was a hypotheſis, 
and our hypotheſes are elephants. Every theory 
in philoſophy, which is built on pure conjecture, 
18 an elephant; and wey theory that is ſupport- 

ed 
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2 ed partly. by fact,” and.partly by. :conjefture, 16 OY 4 
like. Nebuchadnezzar's image, whoſe eue were . 


Pere of iron. and partly of clay. 
The great Newton firſt gave an can * <,. 
philoſophers, which always ought to be, but 
rarely hath been followed, by diſtinguiſhing We as 5 
conjectures from his concluſions, and putting the 
former by themſelves, in the modeſt form of 
queries. This is fair and legal; but all other 
philoſophical traffick' in conjecture, ought to be 
held contraband and illicit. Indeed his conjec- 
tures have commonly more foundation in fact, 
and more veriſimilitude, than the dogmatical e 
theories of moſt other philoſophers; and there 
fore we ought not to omit that which he hath _ _ .- ON 
offered concerning the cauſe of our ſeeing objects 
ſingle with two eyes, in the 1 h query annex- / , / 
ed to his Opties. 0 LI IGE 1 5 
Are not the ſpecies of objects ſeen with 
both eyes, united where the optic nerves 
e meet before they come into the brain, the 
e fibres on the right fide of both ner ves uniting 
there, and after union going thence into the a 
brain in the nerve which is on the right fide 
pe, of the head, and the fibres on the left fide | 
4 of both nerves uniting in the ſame pee and 
“after union going into the brain in the nerve 
& which is on the left ſide of the head, and 
„ theſe two nerves meeting in che brain ſuch 
12 ho manner that their fibres make but one en- — 
tire ſpecies or picture) half of meh on the 8 EO 
* « rg bde * comes from be 3 
il „ « night 
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4 fight nde of both eyes through the right fide 
“ of both optic nerves to the place where the 
& nerves meet, and from thence on the right 


4 ſide of the head into the brain, and the other 


4 half on the left fide of the ſenſorium comes 
ein ke manner from the left ſide of both 


4% e eyes? For the optic nerves of _ animals 


1 « as look the fame way with both eyes (as men, 
dogs, ſheep, oxen, Cc.) meet before they 


d come into the brain; but the optic nerves 


2 


4 of ſnch animals as n the ſame Way 


with both eyes, (as of fiſhes and of the cha- 


« meleon) do not n if I am e in- 
& formed.” “. 


I beg leave to dit diſtinguiſh this query into ww, 


which are of very different natures ; one being 


purely anatomical, the other relaving: to the car- 


Tying ſpecies or PO: 5 viſible RIEL to the 
| ſenſorium. 71 


The firſt bins Is; Whether the fibres com- 
ing from correſponding points of the two retinæ, 
do not unite at the place where the optic nerves 
meet, and continue united from thence to the 


brain; ſo that the right optic nerve, after the 
meeting of the two nerves, is compoſed of the 
fibres coming from the right fide of both re- 
ti na, and the left, of the fibres nn from the 
left ſide of both retina: £ f 

This is We à curious and ten 
queſt ion; becauſe, if we could find ground from 
anatomy to anſwer it in the affirmative, it would 


lead us a rer forward aa.) the ciyſe of 
the 
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RY correſpondence and ſympathy Which there 2 
is between certain points of the,two.retine.; Far - I 
altho we know. not what is the particular func- 
tion of the optic neryes, yet it is probable-that 
ſome impreſſion, made upon them, and commu- 
nicated along their fibres, is neceſſary to viſion ; 
And whatever be the nature of this impreſſion, if 
two. fibres are united into one, an impreſſion made 
upon one of them, or upon both, may probabiixr,＋ 
produce the ſame effect. Anatomiſts think it a ſu :. 4 
ficient account of a ſympathy between two pars 
of the body, when they are ſeryed by branches 
of the ſame nerve: we ſhould therefore look uz: 
on it as an important diſcovery in anatomy, if it A 
were found that the ſame. nerve ſent branches 5 
to the correſponding points of the retinsñx?r 
But hath any ſuch a 3H, aj been made; l No, * 
not ſo much as in one ſubjec |: 1 = 
learn. But in ſeveral ſubjects, the content dein | 
to bave been diſcovered. Dr. Porterfield hath 
given us two caſes at length from Veſalius, and 
one from Cæſalpinus, wherein the optic nerves, 
after touching one another as uſual, appeared to 
be reflected back to the ſame ſide whence they 
came, without any mixture of their fibres. Each 
of theſe perſons had loſt an eye ſometime before 
his death, and the optic nerve belonging to that 
from the athees at the place where they, met. A- 
other caſe which the; ſame, author gives from 
Veſalius, is ſtill more remarkable; for in it the 
pte ner ves did not touch 55 all 150 and | yet, upon 


* | inquiry, 


e 
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| inquiry; thoſe ho were moſt familiar with the 
perſon in his lifetime, declared that he never com- 
plained of any defect of fight; or of his ſeeing” 
objects double. Diemerbroeck tells us, that 
Aquapendens and Valverda likeways affirm, that 


they have met with ſubjects Mere the optic | 


nerres did not touch. 

As theſe obſervations were WP bre Sir 
Iſaac Newton put this query, it is uncertain whe- 
ther he was ignorant of them, or whether he 
ſuſpected ſome inaccuracy in them, and defi red 
wy the matter might be more carefully examin- 

But from the following paſſage of the moſt 

4 An Winſlow, it does not appear, that later 

obſervations bave been more favourable to his 
conjecture. The union of theſe [optic] nerves, 

tes 2 the ſmall curvatures of their cornua, is ve- 

« ry difficult to be unfolded in human bodies. 
This union is commonly found to be very 
«cloſe, bur in ſome ſubjects it ſeems to be no 
more than a ſtrong adheſion, in others to be 
partly made by an interſection or croſſing of 
© fibres.” They have been found quite ſeparate; 
and in other ſubjects, one of them has been 
4 found to be very much altered both in ſize 


“ and colour through its whole paſſage, * o- 


« ther remaining in its natural ſtate.” 


When we confider this conjecture of Sir Ifaxc | 


New by itlelf, it appears more ingenious, and 
to have more itifinillitade, than any thing that 
nas been offered upon the ſubject; and we * 
. "a 2 and modeſty of the author, in 


/ 


* 
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| propoſing it only as: a ſubject of inquiry: but 
when we compare it with the obſervations of a- 
natomiſts which contradi it, we lare naturally 
led to this reflection, That if we truſt to the 
conjectures of men of the greateſt genius in the 
ope rations uf nature, we have only the O_o 
of going wrong in an ingenious manne. 
The ſecond part of the query is, Whether the 
two ſpecies of objects from the two eyes are 
not, at the place where the optic nerves meet, | 
united into one ſpecies or picture, half of which 
is carried thence to the ſenſorium in the ee 
tic nerve, and the other half in the left? hath 
whether theſe two halves are not ſo put toge»- 
ther again at the ſatin as r Ens one OS 
cies or picture? Nee e eee e rtl! 
Here it ſeems natural to put ihe une 5 
queſtion, What reaſon have we to believe, that 
pictures of objects are at all carried to the e IS 
rium, either by the optic nerves, or by any o- 
ther nerves? Is it not poſſible, that this great 
philoſopher, as well as many of à lower form, 
having been led into this o pinion at firſt by edu- 
cation, may have con tinued in it, becauſe he ne- 
ver thought of calling it in queſtion? I confeſs 
this was my own caſe for a conſiderable part of 
my life. But ſince I was led by accident to thin 
ſeriouſly what reaſon I had to believe it, I could 
find none at all. It ſeems to be a mere hypothe- 
ſis, as much as the Indian philoſopher's elephant. 
J am not conſcious of any pictures of external ob- 
Je: in my ſenfartum, any more than in my 
| Romach'; : 


A ES 
4 


ſtomach: the things which I perceive by my 
ſenſes, appear to be external, and not in any 
part of the brain; and my ſenſations, properly * 
called, have aoreſeniblalics of external objects. 
The concluſion from all that hath been ſaid; 
in no leſs than ſeven ſections, upon our ſeeing” ' 
objects ſingle with two. eyes, is this, That, by 
an original property of human eyes, objects 
painted upon the centres of the two retinæ, or 
upon points ſimilarly ſituate with regard to the 
centres, appear in the ſame viſible place; that 
the moſt plauſible attempts to account for this 
property of the eyes, have been unſucceſsful; 
and therefore, that it muſt be either a primary 


law of our conſtitution, or the conſequence 'of 


ſome more «| org law which 1 is not EE a 
. 
We have now finiſhed whe we intended t to 
ſay, both of the viſible appearances of things to 
the eye, and of the laws of our conſtitution by 
which thoſe appearances are exhibited. But it 
was obſerved in the beginning of this chapter, 
that the viſible appearances of ojects, ſerve on- 
ly as ſigns of their diſtance, magnitude, figure, 
and other tangible qualities. The viſible appear- 
ance is that which is preſented to the mind 
by nature, according to thoſe laws of our con- 
ſtitution which have been explained. But the 
thing ſignified by that appearance, is that der, 
is preſented to the mind by cuſtom. . 
When one ſpeaks to us in a language chiech is 


| familiar, we hear certain ſounds, and this is alt. 
| the 
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the ecke that his diſcourſe nas upon us by na- 
ture: but by cuſtom we underſtand the mean- 
ing of theſe ſounds; and therefore we fix our: 8 

attention, not upon the ſounds, but upon the 
things: ſignified by them. In like manner, we ſee 
only the viſible appearance of objects by nature; 

but we learn by cuſtom to interpret theſe ap- 
pearances, and to underſtand their meaning. And 
when this viſual language is learned, and becomes 
familiar, we attend only to the things ſignified; 
and cannot, without great difficulty, attend to the 
ſigns by which they are preſented. The mind 
paſſes from one to the other ſo rapidly, and 
ſo familiarly, that no trace of the ſign is left in 
the memory, and we ſeem immediately, and with- 
out the intervention of any ſign, to nn the 
thing ſignified. 

When I loek at the apple-tree which ſhawls * 
before my window, I perceive, at the firſt glance, 
its diſtance and magnitude, the roughneſs of its 
trunk, the diſpoſition: of its branches, the figure 
of its leaves and fruit. I ſeem to perceive all 
theſe things immediately. The viſihle appearance 
which preſented them all to the mind, has en- 

tirely eſcaped me; I cannot, without great diffi- 
culty, and painful abſtraction, attend to it, even 
when it ſtands before me. Let it is certain that 
this viſible appearance only, is preſented' to my 
eye by nature, and that 1 learned hy cuſtom to 
collect all the reſt from it. If I had never ſeen 
before now, I ſhould not perceive either the di- 
ſtance, or tangible figure of the tree, andjit, would 
havye required the e of ſeeing for many 
| n 5 


7 


* 


(/ 
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months, to change that original perception which 
nature gave me by my . neo Wat We 1 8 
now have by cuſtom. 
The objects which we ſee ny a PER | 
nally, as hath been before obſerved, have length 
and breadth, but no thickneſs, nor diſtince-from 
the eye. Cuſtom, by a Kind of legerdemai ain, 
withdraws gradually theſe original and proper 
objects of ſight, and ſubſtitutes in their place ob- 
jects of touch, which have length, breadth, and 
thickneſs, and a determinate diſtance from the 
cye. By what means this change is brought a- 
bout, and what principles of the human ind 
concur in it, \ we are next to nme : 


SE OT xx. 
er ee in general. 


Maire on, and the apts of extant 
objects by the ſenſes, tho very different in 
their nature, have commonly been conſidered as 
one and the ſame thing. The purpoſes of com- 
mon life do not make it neceſſary to diſtinguiſh 
them, and the received opinions of philoſophers 
tend rather to confound them: but, without at- 
tending; carefully to this diſtinction, it is impoſ- 
ſible ro have any juſt conception of the operations 
of our ſenſes. The moſt imple operations of the 
mind, admit not of a logical definition: all we 
can do is to deſcribe them, ſo as to lead thoſe 
n are ccuſcious of a in n themſelves, 'ro at= - 


22 * Sl 


1. 
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Fend 1e them, d fefleck upon! them: and it 15 
often very difficult to dee them lo as to ans | 
ſwer this intention. py WO 

The ſame wore of expreliion a fed t de 
note ſenſation and perception; and therefore we 

are apt to look upon them as things of the fame 
nature. This, T feel a pain; I ſee a tree {the 
firſt denoteth a ſenſation, the laſt: a perceptions. 

The grammatical analyfis of both expreſſions is tie 
ſame : for both conſiſt of an active verb and am 
object. But, if we attend to the things ſigniſſed. 
by theſe expreſſions, we ſhall-find; that in the firſt/ 
the diſt inction between the act and the object is 
not real, but grammatical; in the ſecond, ths 
diſtinction is not only grammatical but real. 

The form of the expreſſion, 7 feel pain, ptr | 
ſeem to imply, that the feeling is ſotz6thing difs - 
tint from the pain felt; yet, in reality, there 
is no diſtinction. A As thinking a thought is an ex- 
preſſion which could fignify no more than hn 
ing, ſo feeling a pain ſignifies no more than being 

Pai ned. What we have ſaid of pain is applicable 
to every other mere ſenſation. It is difficult to 
give inſtances, very few of our ſenſations having 
names; and where they have, the name being 
common to the ſenſation, and to ſomething elſe 

which is aſſociated with it. But when we attend 

to the ſenſation by itſelf, and ſeparate it from o- 

ther things which are conjoined with it in the 

imagination, it appears to be ſomething which 
can have no exiſtence but in a ſentient mind, no 
eee e diſtinction 
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diſtinction n the oft of che ing by which it, 

is felt. 2 . 

1 perception, as we hers aden; it, hath * 
ways an object diſtinct from the act hy which it 

is perceived; an object which may exiſt whether 


it be perceived or not. 1 perceive a tree that 
grovrs before my window; there is here an ob- 
ject which is perceived, and an act of the mind 
by which it is perceived; and theſe two are not 
only diſtinguiſhable, but they are extremely un- 
like in their natures. The object is made up of a 
trunk, branches, and leaves; but the act of the 
mind by which it is perceived, hath neither trunk, 
branches, nor leaves. I am conſcious of this act 
of my mind, and I can reflect upon it; but 36: N 
too ſimple. to admit of an analyſis, and I cannot 
| find proper words to deſcribe it. I find nothing 
that reſembles it ſo much as the remembrance of 
the tree, or the imagination of it. Yet both theſe - 
differ eſſentially from perception; they differ 
likewiſe one from another. It is in vain that a 
| Philoſopher aſſures me, that the imagination of 
the tree, the remembranee of it, and the percep- 
tion of it, are all one, and differ only in degree 
of vivacity. I know the contrary; for I am as 
well acquainted with all the three, as I am with 
the apartments of my own houſe, I know this al-, 
ſo, that the perception of an object implies both 
a conception of its form, and a belief of its pre- 
ſent exiſtence. I know moreover, that this belief 
is not the effect of argumentation and reaſoning; 
it is the immediate effect of my conſtitution. 
Iam 
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Tam aware, that this belief which I babe! 1 
perception, ſtands expoſed to the ſtrongeſt bats 
teries of ſcepticiſm.” But they make no great im- 
preſſion upon it. The ſceptic asks me, Why de 
you believe. the exiſtence of the external object 
which you perceive?” This belief, Sir, is none of 
my manufacture; it came from the mint of nature; 
it bears her image and ſuperſeription; and, if it 
is not right, the fault is not mine: I even tooE 
it upon truſt; and without ſuſpicion.” Reaſon, ſays 
the ſceptic, is the only judge of truth, and you 


ought to throw off every opinion and every be- 


lief that is not grounded on reaſon. Why, Sir, 
ſhould I believe the faculty of reaſon more than 
that of perception; they came both out of the 
ſame ſhop, and were made by the ſame artiſt; 
and if he puts one piece of falſe ware into my 


hands, what ſhould hinder him from ng an- 


other? . 


For, ſays he, ſince, by your own conceſſion, the 
object which you perceive, and that a& of your 


mind by which you perceive it, are quite differ- 
ent things, the one may exiſt without the other; 


and as the object may exiſt without being per- 


ceived, ſo the perception may exiſt without an 
object. There is nothing ſo ſliameful in a philo- 
ſopher as to be deceived and deluded; and there- 
fore you ought to reſolve firmly to with- hold 
aſſent, and to throw off this belief of external ob- 
Jes, which may be. all delufon. For my pare; 

T 2 2 2 _ 


Perhaps the ſceptic will Ales to diſtruſt rea- 
fon, rather than give any credit to perception. 


* 
. 
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I will never attempt to throw it off; and altho” 
the ſober part of mankind will not be very anxki- 
ous to know my reaſons, yet if they can b& of 
uſe to any ſceptic, they are theſe. 
Firſt, Becauſe it is not in my power: why 
then ſhould I make a vain attempt? It would be 
agreeable. to fly to the moon, and to make a 
viſit: to Jupiter and Saturn; but when I know | 
that nature has bound me down by the law of 
gravitation to this planet which I inhabit, I reſt 
_ contented, and quietly ſuffer myſelf to be carried 
along in its orbit, My belief is carried along by 
perception, as irreſiſtibly. as my body by the 
earth, And the greateſt fceptic will find him- 
{elf to be in the fame condition. He may fſtrug- 
gle hard to diſbelieve the informations of his fen- 
ſes, as a man does to ſwim againſt a torrent; but 
ah! it is in vain, It is in vain that he {trains e- 
very nerve, and wreſtles with nature, and with 
every object that ſtrikes upon his ſenſes. For 
after all, when his ſtrength is ſpent in the fruit- 
leſs attempt, he will be carried down the torrent 
with the common herd of believers. 1 
Secondly, I think it would not be prodent.ta to 
throw. off this belief, if it were in my power. If 
Nature intended to deceive me, and impoſe upon 
me by falſe appearances, and I, by my great 
cunning and profound logic, have diſcovered the 
impoſture; prudence would dictate to me in this 
caſe, even to put up this indignity done me, as 
quietly as I could, and not to call her an impo- 
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ſtor to her face, leſt ſhe ſhould be even with me 
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in another way. For what. do-I gain by reſent- 
ing this injury? > You ought at leaſt not to believe 
what ſhe ſays. This indeed ſeems. reaſonable, if 
ſhe intends to impoſe upon me, But what is the 
conſequence? I reſolve nat to believe my ſenſes. 
1 break my noſe againſt a poſt that comes in my 
way; I ſtep into a dirty kennel; and, after 
twenty ſuch wiſe and rational nctions, I am 
taken up and clapt into a mad-houſe- Now, I 
confeſs I would: rather make one of the ctedu - 
lous fools. whom Nature impoſes upon, than of . 
thoſe wiſe and rational philoſophers. whe: reſolve. 
to with-hold aſſent at all this expenee. If a 
man pretends to be a ſceptic with regard to the 
informations of ſenſe, and yet prudently keeps 
out of harm's way as other men do, he muſt ex- 
cuſe my ſuſpicion, that he either acts the hypo- 
crite, or impoſes upon himſelf. „Feruflade 
ſcale of his belief were fo evenly. poiſed; as to 
| lean. no more to one fide than to the contrary, 
it is impoſſible that his actions could be een 
by any rules of common prudence. 
- Thirdly, Although the two zeaſons ready 
mentioned are: perhaps two more than enough, 
1 ſhall offer a third. I gave implicit” belief co 
the informations of Nature by my ſenſes, for a 
| conſiderable part of my life, before I had learned 
ſo much logic as to be able to tart a doubt con- 
cerning them. And now, when I reflect upon 
what is paſt, 1 do not find that I have been im- 
poſed upon by this belief. 1 find, that without 
it I muſt have periſhed by a, ee accidents, .; 
| L | 


5 
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= I find, that without it 1 ſhould have been no 
> "wiſer now than when I was born. I ſhould not 
* eren hive been able to acquire that Jogie which 
ſuggeſts theſe ſceptical doubts wirkt regard to my 
ſenſes. Therefore, I conſider this inſtinctive 
belief as one of the beſt gifts of Nature. 1 
thank the Author of my being who beſtowed it 
upon me, before the eyes of my reaſon were o- 
pened, and ſtill beſtows it upon me to be my 
guide, where reaſon leaves me in the darx. And 
inow I yield to the direction of my ſenſes, not 
from inſtinct only, but from confidence and 
[truſt in a faithful ant beneficent monitor, ground- 
ed upon the nn of * e, care wy | 
Ll prraan 2 1 «dQ 1 e | 
Im all this, I deal with the Andy of 1 my 10 
Ang no otherways than I thought it reaſonable to 
deal with my parents and tutors. I believed by 
inſtinct whatever they told me, long before I 
had the idea of a lie, or ve of the poſſibi- 
:lity- of their deceiving me. Afterwards; upon 
reflection, I found they had acted like fair and 
honeſt people who wiſhed me well. I found, 
that if 1 had not believed what they told me, 
before I could give a reaſon of my belief, I had 
to this day been little better than a changeling. 
And although this natural credulity hath ſome- 
times occaſioned my being impoſed upon by de- 
ceivers, yet it hath. been of infinite advantage 
to me upon the whole; therefore I conſider it 
as another good gift of Nature. And I con- 
inne to give that credit, from reflection, to 
thaſe. 


. 
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ties or whoſe? * and deli . have had 
experience, Which” before I gave from inſtinct. 
There is a much greater ſimilitude than is com- 
monly imagined, between the teſtimony of na- 
ture given by our ſenſes, and the teſtimony of 
men given by language. The credit we give to 
both is at firſt the effect of inſtin& only. When 
we grow up, and begin to reaſon about 'them © 
the credit given to human teſtimony; i is reſtraitt- 
ed, and weakened, by the experience we have 
of deceit. But the credit given to the teſtimo- 
ny of our ſenſes, is eſtabliſned and confirmed by 
the uniformity and Web e of the laws ofen na- 
ran ol ligne . coe ES; ES 
Our perceptions are of ted Kinde 1 abe es 
natural and original, others acquired, and the fruit 
of experience. When] perceive that this is the 
taſte of cyder, that of brandy; that this is the 
ſmell of an apple, that of an orange; that this 
is the noiſe of thunder, that the ringing of bells; 
this the ſound of a coach paſſing, that the voice 
of ſuch a friend; theſe perceptions, and others 
of the ſame kind, are not original, they are ac- 
quired. But the perception which I have by 
touch of the hardneſs and ſoftneſs of bodies, of 
their extenſion, figure, and Nef is not ac- 
2 it is öriginal. p dr en e 
In all our ſenſes, the acquired perceptions are 
any" more than the original, eſpecially inſight. 
By this ſenſe we -perceive originally the viſible 
figure and colour of bodies only, and their viſi- 
ble Tn but-we learn to perceive by the eye, 
; almoſt 
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| . every thing Which we .can perceive by | 


The original: pereeptions of this ſenſe, 
— watt as ſigus to introduce the acquired 
he ſigns by Which objects are preſented. te 
* in perception, are the language of nature to 
man; and as, in many reſpects, it hath great 
affinity with the language of man to man; ſo 


particularly in this, that both are partly E 


tural and original, partly acquired by cuſtom. 
Qur original or natural perceptions are analogous 
to the natural language of man to man, of which 
we took notice in the 4th chapter; and our ac- 
quired perceptions are analogous to artificial lan- 
guage, which, in our mother-tongue, is got very 
Muchiathe ſame manner with our acquired percep- 
tions, as we {hall afterwards more fully explain. 
Not only men, but children, idiots, and 
brutes, acquire by habit many perceptions. which 
they had not originally. Almoſt every employ- 
ment in life, hath perceptions of this kind that 
are peculiar to it. The ſhepherd knows every 
ſheep: of his flock, as we do our acquaintance, 
and can pick them out of another flock one by 
one. The'butcher knows by ſight the weight 
and quality of his beeves and ſheep before they 
are killed. The farmer perceives by his eye, 
very nearly, the quantity af hay in a rick, or 
of corn in a heap. The failor fees the burthen, 
the built, and the diſtance: of a ſhip at fea, 
while ſhe is a great way off. Every man ac- 
cuſtomed to writing, diſtinguiſhes his acquaint» - 
n their hand- writing, as he does by their 
faces. 
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faces. And the. painter diſtinguiſh is 3 
* of his art, the ſtyle of all — ma- 
ſters. In 2, word, acquired perception is very 
different in different perſons, according to the 
diverſity of objects about which, they are em- 
Ployed, and the a püicgtian they, beſt OW: in h- 
ſerving them. e 
Perception ougbt not only to be. Aiſtinguiſhed | 
from ſenſation, but likewiſe from that knowledge 
of the objects of ſenſe which is got by, reaſoning, 
There is no reaſoning in perception, as hath been 
_ obſerved. | The belief which is implied in it, is 
the effect of inſtinct. But there are many things, 
with regard to ſenſible objects, Which we can in- 
fer from what we perceive; and ſuch cancluſions. 
of reaſon ought to be diſtinguiſhed from what is 
merely perceived, When I look at the moon, 14 
I perceive her to be ſometimes, circular, ſome- : 
times horned, and ſometimes gibbous, This is 
ſumple perception, and is the ſame in the — 
pher, and in the clown: but from theſe various 
appearances of her enlightened part, I infer that 
the is really of a ſpherical, figure. This con- 
cluſion is nat obtained by ſimple, perception, but 
by reaſoning. Simple perception has the ſame 
relation to the concluſions of reaſon drawn from 
our perceptions, as the axioms in mathematics 
have to the propoſitions. 1 cannot demonſtrate, 
that two quantities which are equal to the ſame 
quantity, are equal to each other; neither can 1 
demonſtrate, that the tree which I perceive, 
exiſts. But, by the conſtitution of my nature, 


* 
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my belief is  irrefiſtibly' cartied dong by my ap- 


f Prehenſi jon of the axiom; and, by the conſtitu- 
tion of my nature, my belief is no leſs irreſiſtibly 


-carried along by my perception of the tree.” All 
reaſoning is from principles. The firſt principles 
"of Mürl cats reaſoning are mathematical axi- 
oms and definitions; and the firſt principles of all 
our reaſoning Wut exiſtences, are our pereep- 
tions. The firſt principles of every Kind of reaſon- 
ing are given us by nature, and are of equal au- 
thority with the Tacalty” of reaſon itſelf, which is 
alſo the gift of nature. The concluſions of rea- 
ſon are all built upon firſt principles, and can 
have no other foundation. Moſt juſtly, there- 
fore, do ſuch principles diſdain to be tried by 


reaſon, and laugh at all the artillery of the logi- 


Gian, when it is directed againſt tbemmmm. 
Wben a long train of reaſoning is neceſſary 
in demonſtrating' a mathematical propoſition, it 
is eaſily diſtinguiſlied from an axiom, and they 
ſeem to be things of a very different nature. 
But there are ſome propoſi itions which lie ſo 
near to axioms, that it is difficult” to ſay, 
whether they (ought to be held as axioms, or 
demonſtrated as Sopot] itions. The fame thing 
holds with regard to perception, and the con- 


cluſions drawn from it. Some of theſe con- 


cluſions follow our perceptions ſo eafily, and 
are ſo immediately connected with them, tha 
it is difficult to fix the limit e n thi 
one from the other. * 


: $1 $9 
' 9 
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„ Pukeoptiol whether original or ibethvied, 
Apes no exereiſe ef reaſon; and is common 
to men children, idiots, and brutes“ The 
more obvious coneluſions drawn from our per- 
eeptions, by reaſon, make what we! call-com- 
mon unlerſtanding ; ; by which men conduct them- 
ſelves in the common affairs of life, and by 
which they are diſtinguiſhed from idigts. The 
more remote concluſions which are drawn from 
our pereeptions, by reaſon, make what we com- 2 
monly” call /ezence in the various parts of na- 9 
ture, Whether in agriculture, medicine, me- 2 
chanies,' or in any part of natural philoſophy. 
When 1 ſee a garden in good order, containing 
a great variety of things of the beſt kinds, and 
in the moſt flouriſhing condition, J immediate- 2 
ly conelude from theſe ſigns, the skill and inn 
duſtry of the gardener. A farmer, when he 
riſes in the morning, and perceives that the 
neighbouring brook ' overflows his field, con- 
cludes that a great deal of rain hath fallen in 
the night. Perceiving his fence broken, and 
his corn trodden dewn, he concludes that ſome 
of his own or his neighbours cattle have broke 
looſe. Perceiving that his ſtable-door is broke 
open, and ſome of his horſes gone, he con- 
cludes that a thief has carried them off. He 
traces the prints of his horſes feet in the ſoft 
ground, and by them difcovers which road the 
- thief hath taken. Theſe are inſtances of com- 
-mon underſtanding, which dwells ſo near to 
perception, that it is difficult to trace the line 

which 
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Which Aivides the one from-the other, In like 


to common underſtanding, that we cannot diſ- 

cern here the latter ends and the former be- 
gins. I perceiye that bodies lighter than water 
ſwim in water, and that thoſe which are hea- 


vier ſink. Hence I conclude, that ifa body 


remains Wherever it is put under water, Whether 
at the top or bottom, it is preciſely of the ſame 
weight, with water. If it will reſt only when 

part of it is above water, it is lighter than 
water. And the greater the part above water 
is, compared with the whole, the lighter is the 
make no impreſſion upon the water, but ſtand 
wholly above it. Thus, every man, by com- 


mon underſtanding, has a rule by which he 


Judges. of the ſpecific gravity of bodies Which 
ſwim in water: and a ſtep or two mara, leads 
him into the ſcience of hydroſtatics. rtr 

All that we know of nature, or of exiſtences, 
may be compared to a tree, which hath its root, 
trunk, and branches. In this tree of know- 
Jedae,: perception is the root, common under- 
ſtanding is the trunk, and the ſciences ae the 
a W ; | | | | | 


manner, the. ſcience of nature dwells ſo near 
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Arne, there is: Rene at in babeptien 


3 — which, by the appointment of natute, 


muſt intervene between the object and our per- 


ception of it; and, by theſe, our perce 


limited and regulated. Firſt, If the object i is 


not in contact with the organ of ſenſe, there 
muſt be ſome medium which paſſes between 
them. Thus, in viſion, the rays of light; in 
hearing, the vibrations of elaſtic air; in ſmel- 


ling, the effluvia of the body ſmelPd, muſt paſs 


from the object to the organ; otherwiſe we 


have no perception. Secondly, There muſt be 
ſome action or impreſſion upon the organ of 


ſenſe, either by the immediate application of 
the object, or by the medium that goes between 


them. Thirdly, The nerves which go from 
the brain to the organ, muſt receive ſome im- 


preſſion. by means of that which was made upon 
the organ; and, probably, by means of the 
nerves, ſome impreſſion muſt be made upon the 
brain. Fourthly, The impreſſion made upon 


the organ, nerves, and brain, is followed by: « 
ſenſation And, laſt of all, This een. is 


followed by the pereeption of the object. 
Thus our perception of objects is the reſale 
of. a train of operations; ſome of which- affect 


the 


yet there are certain means and. inſtru- 
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the body only, others affect 5 mind. We 
know very little of the nature of ſome of theſe 
operations; we know not at all how they are 
connected together, or in what way they con- 
ttibute to that perception which is the reſult of 
the whole: but, by the laws of our conſtitu- 
tion, we un objects in bet Wan in no 
ocher way. * ee 
There may be aher laps,” wins: can per- 
ceive external objects without rays of light, or 
vibrations of air, or effluvia of bodies, without 
impreſſions on bodily organs, or even without 
ſenſations : but we are ſo framed by the Author 
of nature, that even” wheh we are ſurrounded 
by external objects, we may perceive none of 
them. Our faculty of perceiving an object lies 
dormant, until it is rouſed and ſtimulated by a 
certain correſponding ſenſation, Nor is this 
ſenſation always at hand to perform its office; 
for it enters into the mind only in conſequence 
of a certain correſponding impreſſion made on 
the organ of ſenſe by the object. ; 
| Let us trace this correſpondence of impreſ- 

ſions, ſenſations, and perceptions, as far' as we 
can; beginning with that which is firſt in order, 
the impreſſion made upon the bodily organ. 
But, alas! we know not of what nature theſe. 
impreſſions are, far leſs how they excite : ſenſa- 
tions in the mind. By, 
Wee know that one body may act upon ano- 
ther by preſſure, by percuſſion, by attraction, 


by repulſion, and probably in many other ways 
| which 
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” eh rs n nor have names to ex- 
preſs. But in which of theſe Ways objets,, CR 


when perceived by us, act upon the organs of 


ſenſe, ; theſe organs upon the nerves, and the 


nerves upon the brain, we know not. Can any! 
man tell me how, in viſion, the rays. of light, 
act upon the retina, how the retina. acts upon 
the optic nerve, and how the optic nerve acts 
upon the brain? No man can. When I feel 
the pain of the gout in my toe, I know that 
there is ſome unuſual impreſſion made upon that 
part of my body. But of what kind is it? 

Are the ſmall veſlels diſtended with ſome. one, 
dant elaſtic, or unelaſtic fluid? Are the fibres 
unuſually ſtretched? Are they torn aſunder by 


force, or gnawed and corroded by ſome acrid hu- 


mour? I can anſwer none of theſe queſtions. 
All that J feel is pain, which is not an impreſ- 
ſion upon the body, but upon the mind; and all 
that 1 perceive by this ſenſation is, that ſome diſ-- 


temper in my toe occaſions this pain. But as 
I know not the natural temper and texture of 
my toe when it is at eaſe, I know as little what 


change or diſorder of its parts occaſions this un - 
eaſy ſenſation. In like manner, in every other 
ſenſation there is, without doubt, ſome im- 
preſſion made upon the organ of ſenſe; but an 
impreſſion of which we know not. the nature. 
It is too ſubtile to be diſcovered by our. ſenſes, 


and we may make a thouſand conjectures with- 


ont coming near the truth. If we underſtood 
the nde of our argans of ſenſe ſo minutely, 
= 


— 1 
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as to diſcover what | fects" are Pprodiced upon 
them by external objects, this knowledge would 
— nothing fo our Perceptivit of he 0b. 


leaſt about the manner of perception, as tlie 
greateſt adepts. It is neceſſary that the impreſ- 
ſton be made upon our organs; but not that it 
be known. Nature carries on this part of the 
proceſs of perception, without our conſeibuſ- 


neſs or concurtence. 


/ Bus ws Endet be” Wtobſblote' of the nüt 
ſtep in this proceſs, the ſenſation. of the mind, 
which always immediately follows the impref- 


ſton made upott the body. It is eſſential to a 


ſenſation to be felt, and it can be nothing more 
than we feel it to be. If we can only acquire 
the habit of attending to our ſenſations, we may 


know them perfectly. But how are the ſenſa- 
tions of the mind produced by impreſſions upon 


the body ? Of this we are abſolutely ignorant, 
having no means of knowing how the body acts 
upon the mind, or the mind upon the body. 


When we conſider the nature and attributes of 


both, they ſeem to be ſo different, and ſo un- 


like, that we can find no handle by which the 


one may lay hold of the other. There is a 
deep and-a dark gulf between them, which our 
underſtanding © cannot paſs; and the manner of 
their correſpondence and intercoutſe is abſolute- 
ly unknown. | 

Experience teaches us; that Leia impreſſions 
upon the Soy are 2 followed by cer- 


tain 
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| tain-ſenſatiohs; of the. minds andithat;: on the o- 
ther hand, certain determinations of the mind are 
conſtantly follow ed by-certai motions in the bo- 

dy: but we. ſee: not the chain chat ties theſe 
things together. Who knows but their connec- 
tion may be arbitrary, and owing to the will of 

our Maker? Perhaps the fame ſenſations might 

have been connected with other impreſſions, or o- 

ther bodily organs. Perhaps we might have, been 
ſo made, as to taſte with our fingers, to ſmell with-! 
our ears, and to hear by the moſe. Perhaps N] 1ũ 
might have been: ſo made, as to have all the ſen- 
ſations and perceptions. which we have, without 
any nn, N a our bodily; organs ar 

Ai 4 146112 A Bus 2 r en Gi 

ner theſs * may be, if Nature had 
given us nothing more than impreſſions made 
pon the body, and ſenſations in our minds cor - 
reſponding to them, we ſhould in that caſe have 
een niarelyoſpinient; bit not percipient beings. 

e ſhould never have been able to form a con- 

—ception of any external object far leſs a belief of 

its exiſtence. Our ſenſations have o reſemblance 

to external objects; nor can N diſcover, bytour 
reaſon, any neceſſary connectiom between theſext 
iſtence of the former, and that of the latter. 


Cn 


We might perhaps have been made / of ſuch a : 


conſtitution; as to have our preſent perception 
connected with other ſenſations. We might per- 
haps have had the perception of external objects, 
without either impgeſſions upo {the organs of 
ſenſe, or ſcnſation&s:zOn laſtly, The: Pace 
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might have been monica eonnedt - 
ed with the impreſſions upon our organs, without 
any intervention of ſenſations. This laſt ſeems - 
really to be the caſe in one inſtance, to wit, in 


our perception of the viſible figure of bodies, as 


was obſerved in the 8th ſection of this chapter. 

The proceſs of Nature in perception by the 
ſepſes; may therefore be conceived as a kind of 
drama, herein ſome things are performed be- 
hind the ſcenes, others are repreſented to the 
mind in different ſcenes, one ſucceeding another. 
The impreſſion made by the object upon the or- 
gan either by immediate contact, or by ſome in- 


tervening medium, as well as the impreſſion made 


upon the nerves and brain, is performed behind 
the ſcenes, and the mind feces nothing of it. But 

every ſuch impreſſion, by the laws of the drama, 
is followed by a ſenſation, which is the firſt ſcene. 
exhibited to the mind; and this ſcene is quickly 
ſueceeded by den which is the 4 fw of 


the object. 


In this Hs Nature is ths Wales we are wo 
ſpectators. We know nothing of the machinery 


by means of which every different impreſſion 


upon the organ, neryes, and brain, exhibits its 
correſponding ſenſation; or of the machinery by: 


- means of which each ee exhibits its corre- 


ſponding perception. We are inſpired with the 
ſenſation, | and we are inſpired with the corre- 


- ſponding perception, by means unknown. And 


becauſe the mind paſſes immediately from the 


—_— to that . and belief of the ob- 
* 


| Soft ate. | 
, je& which we: EY} in l zin the ſame, 


5 eee 


manner as it paſſes from ſigns to the things Ggni- 


fied by them; we have therefore called our ſen- 


ſations ſigns of external objects.;. finding no word 
more proper to expreſs the function which nature 
hath aſſigned them in perception, and the relation 


which they bear to their correſponding —— 


. . There is no neceſſity of a reſemblance between 
ſenſation can reſemble. any external object. But 
there are two things neceſſary to our knowing 
things by means of ſigns. Firſt, That a real con- 


. nection between the ſign and thing ſignified be 


eſtabliſhed, either by the courſe, of nature, or by 
the will and appointment of men. When they 
are connected by the courſe. of nature, jt is a na- 


tural ſign; when by human appointment, it is an 


artificial ſign. Thus, ſmoke is a natural ſign of 


fire; certain features are natural ſigns of anger: 


but our words, whether expreſſed by articulate 
ſounds or by writing, en gas of our 


thoughts and purpoſes. - -/ 


Another requiſite. to our 1 eee be 
Goes is, that the appearance of the ſign to the 


mind, be followed by the conception and belief 
of the thing ſignified. Without this the ſign is 


not underſtood or interpreted; and therefore is 


no ſign to us; however bein ite on men fat 


that purpoſe. 70 0 0 


Nov, there are m wryrid which abe mins 


conception and belief of the thing ſignified; by 
„ > original 


"5 


paſſes from the. appearance of a natural Cs.” © 
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and Dy reaſoning.* t It alte en {6 a 


theſe” ways, acquired perceptions in the ſe- 


end, and all that feaſon diſeavers of the courſe 


of nature, in the third. In the firſt of theſe ways, | 


_ , nature, by means of the ſenſations of touch, in- 


rms us of the hardneſs and ſoftneſs of bodies; ; 


of their extenſion, figure, and motion; and "I 


that ſpace in Ach they move and are placed, as 
bath Been already explained in the fifth chapter 


of this inquiry. And in the ſecond: of theſe ways 


the informs us, by means of our eyes, of almoſt 


all the ſame things which vo a; th we Fern 
perceive only by touch, Hi od 


In order, "thinefore; to v Unger wid more par- 
ticularly how we learn to perceive ſo many things 


by the eye, which originally could be perceived 


only by touch, it will be proper, firſt, To point 


_ out he ſigns by which'thoſe things are exhibited 


to the eye, and their connection with the things 
ſignified by them; and, ſecondly, To conſider 


how the experience of this connection produces 
that habit by which the mind, without any rea- 
ſoning or reflexion, paſſes from the ſign to the 


n and belief of the thing ſignified. 
Of all the acquired perceptions which we have 
by fight, the moſt remarkable is the perception 


of the diſtance of objects from the eye; we ſhall 
therefore particularly conſider the ſigns by which 


_ e is exhibited, hers 3 make ſome 
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FF 2 ; before) fred. in al That the 
original perceptions of fight are ſigns which 


ſerve to. introduce thoſe: that are acquired: but 
this is not to be ungerſtood as if no other ſigns 


were employed £ "48 that purpoſe. There are ſe: 
.. Veral motions 0 


the eyes, which, in order to dif; 
tinct viſion, muſt be varied, according as the ;ob+ 


ject is more or leſs diſtant j and ſach motions he- 
ing by. 1 habit connected with the correſponding 
diſtances of the object, become ſigns of thoſe, dis 
ſtances. Theſe, motions were at firſt voluntary 
and unconfined; but as the intention of nature 
was, to produce perfect and diſtinct viſion by 
their means, we ſoon learn by experience to re- 


gulate them according to that zugentien a 
vithour the leaſt: reflexion. 3% O59 on. Fr 1913 
A ſhip requires a different trim for every vari- 


ation of the direction and ſtrength, of the wind: 5 
and, if we may be allowed to borro that word, 5 


the eyes require a different trim for every de- 
gree of light, and for every variation of the di- 
ſtance of the object, while it is within certain 


| limits. The eyes are trimmed for a particular 


en, by contracting certain muſcles, and re- 
laxing 
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| laxing others 5 as the thip is crimmed for a parti- 


cular wind-by-drawing eertain ropes, and flick- 


ening others. The failor tearns the trim of his 
-ſhip, as we leatn Me trim of our eyes, by expe- 


rience. A ſhip, altho” the nobleſt machine that 


human art can boaſt, is far inferior to the eye in 


this reſpect, that it requires art and ingenuity to 
navigate her; and a ſailor muſt know what ro 


de muſt pull, and what he maſt facken, to fit 
her to a particular wind: but with ſuch ſupetior 
wildom is the fabrie of the eye, and the princij- 


ples of its motion "contrived, that it requires no 


aft nor ingenuity to fee by it. 5, Even that part 


of 'vilion which it got by experience, is attained 


by. idiets. We need not know what muſcles 


we are to contract, and hat we are to relax, in 
order to fit! the eye te to a particulur Liſtance of the 


„des. 
But altho' we are not evciſSors.of * motions 
we perform, in order to fit the eyes to the di- 


ſtance of the object, we are conſcious of the ef- 


fort employed in producing theſe motions; and 
probably have ſome ſenſation which accompanies 


them, to which we give as little attention as to 


other ſenfations. And thus, an effort confciouf- 
ty exerted, or a ſenfation confequent upon that 
effort, comes to be conjoined with the diſtance 
of the object which gave occaſion to it, and by 


this conjunction betomes a ſign of that diſtance. 


Some inftances of this will appear in conſidering 
the means or figns by which we learn to ſee the 


diſtance of objects from the eye. In the enn- 
OI | | meration 


. 
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pinion, by, experience on . 
- In general; when à near object affects the 


a of e 8 Dr ST! K 


notwithſtanding that diſtance from the eye, in 
his opinion, is perceived e bur n. 


1 one manner, and the ſame object, regs 4 


a greater diſtance, affects it in a difftrent man- 
ner; theſe various affectious of the eye become 
figus of the correſponding diſtances, The means 


of perceiving diſtance by the eye, will therefore 

be explained, by ſhewing in what various ways 

objects affect the eye ene eening to 
their proximity or diſtantte. 

1. It is well known, dae des ſes objetia.dif- 


| tin dlly at various diſtances, the form of the eye 
muſt undergo ſome change. And Nature hath 


given us the power of adapting it to near objec, 
by the contraction of certain muſcles, and to di- 
{tant objects by the contraction of other muſcles. 
As to the manner in which this is done, and the 
muſcular parts employed, anatomiſts do not alta - 
gether agree. The ingenious Dr Jurin, in his 
excellent eſſay on diſtinct and indiſtinct viſion, 
ſeems to have given the moſt probable account 
of this matter; and to him I refer the reader. 


But whatever be the manner in which this 


change of the form of the eye is effected, it is 


certain that young people have commonly the 
power of adapting their eyes to all. diſtances 
of the object, from ſix or ſeven inches, to ſifteen 
or ſixteen feet; ſo as to have perfect and diſtinct 


viſion at any diſtance within thele limits, From 


this 


! 
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- ©, this*it" follows, chat the effort we) conſciouſly 
employ to adapt. rhe eye to any particular di- 
ſtance of objects within theſe limits, will be 
connected and affociated with that diſtance, and 


will become a ſign of it. When the object is re- 
moved beyond the fartheſt limit of diſtinct viſi- 


on, it will be: ſeen; indiſtinctly; but more or 


leſs ſo, according as its diſtance is greater or leſs: 
ſo that the degrees of indiſtinctneſs of the object 
may become the figns of diſtances conſiderably 
een the fartheſt limit of diſtinct viſion. 
If we had no other mean but this, af perceiving 
oy diſtance of viſible objects, the moſt diſtant 
would not appear to be above twenty or thirty 
feet from the eye, and the tops of houſes and 


trees would feem to touch the clouds; for in 


that caſe the ſigns of all greater diſtances being 
the ſame, they have the ſame ſignification, and 
ur the ſame perception of diſtanſdeGQ. 
But it is of more importance to obſerve, dt 
decauſe the neareſt limit of diſtinct viſion in the 
time of youth, when we learn to perceĩive dif- 
tance by the eye, is about ſix or ſeven inches, 


no object ſeen diſtinctiy, ever appears to be 


nearer than ſix or ſeven inches from the eye. 


We can, by art, make a ſmall object appear di - 
ſtinct, when it is in reality not above half an 


inch from the eye; either by uſing a ſingle mi- 


croſcope, or by looking through a ſmall pin-hole 


in a card. When, by either of theſe means, an 
object is made to appear diſtinct, however {mall 


its diſtance is in 2 it ſeems to be removed 
at 
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at leaſt to the -diftiide' of ſix or ſeven inckes 
chat! is, within the limits of diſtinct viſſon. 
FThis obſervation is the more important, b 


| object is magnified either by a ſingle microſcope, 
or by being ſeen through a pin-hole; and the 


only mean by which we can aſcertain the degree 


in Which the object will be magnified by either. 


Thus, if the object is really half an inch diſtant 


it affords the only: reaſon we can give why an ; 


from the eye, and appears to be ſeven inches 


diftant, its diameter will ſeem to be enlarged in 


the ſame Proportion 4 as its diſtance,” that is four- 
teen times. % en 
In order to direbt both eyes to an object, 


4 My Cy 3 ECL: 


ey optic axes muſt have a greater or leſs incli- 


nation, according as the object is nearer or more 


diſtant. And altho' we are not conſcious of this 
inclination, yet we are conſcious of the effort 
employed in it. By this mean we perceive ſmall 
diſtances more accurately than We could do by 
the conformation of the ye only. And there- 


fore we find, that thoſe who have loſt the ſight 


of one eye, are apt, even within arm's-length, 


to make miſtakes in the diſtance of objects, 
which are eaſily avoided by thoſe; who ſce with 
both eyes. Such miſtakes are often diſcovered 
in fnuffing a candle, in een a Aar or in 
filling a tea- cu. * 

When a picture is ſeen with — eyes, awd atno 
great diſtance, the repreſentation appears not ſo 
natural as when it is ſeen only with one. The in- 
tention of painting being to deceive the ye and 

| A to 
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to make things appear at different diſtances which | 


in reality are upon the ſame piece of canvas, 


this deception is not ſo caſily put upon both 
eyes as upon one; becauſe we perceive the di- 
ſtance of viſible objects more exactly and deter- 
minately with two eyes than with one. If the 
ſhading and relief be executed in the beſt manger, 
the picture may have almoſt the ſame appearance 
to one eye as the objects themſelves would have, 
but it cannot have the ſame appearance to both. 
This is not the fault of the artiſt, but an una- 
voidable imperfection in the art. Andit is ow- 
ing to what we juſt now obſerved, that the per- 
ceptĩon we have of the diſtance of objects by one 
eye is more uncertain, and more liable to de- 
ception, than that which we have by both. 
The great impediment, and I think the only 
invincible impediment, to that agreeable decep- 
tion of the eye which the painter aims at, is the 
perception which we have of the diſtance of 
viſible objects from the eye, partly by means 
of the conformation of the eye, but chiefly by 
means of the inclination of the optic axes. If 
this perception could be removed, I ſee no rea- 
ſon why a picture might not be made ſo perfect 
| as to deceive the eye in reality, and to be 
miſtaken for the original object. Therefore, 
in order to judge of the merit of a picture, we 
onght, as much as poſſible, to exclude theſe two 
means of perceiving the diſtance * the ſeveral 


parts of it. 


* 
[| 
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'Im Srdertoiretiive this rceptio! 
the connoifſeurs in painting uſe a method which 
is very proper. They look at the picture with 
one eye, through a tube which excludes the 

view of all other objects. By this method, 


the principal mean whereby we perceive the di- 


ſtance of the object, to wit, the inclination of 


the optic axes, is entirely excluded. I would 
humbly y propoſe, as an improvement of this me · 
thod of viewing pictures, that ehe aperture of 


the tube next to the eye ſhould be very fmall. 


If it is/as-fmall as a pin-hole, ſo much the bet- 


ter, providing there be light enough to ſee the 
picture clearly. The reaſon of this Propoſal is, 
that when we look at an object through a {mall 
aperture, it will be ſeen diſtinctſy whether the 
conformation of the eye be adapted to its di- 
ſtance or not, and we have no mean left to 
judge of the diſtance, but the night and colour- 


ing, which are in the painter's power. H there- 


fore the artiſt performs his part properly, the 
picture will by this method affect the eye in the 
fame manner that the object repreſented would 
do; which is the perfection of this art. 

Altho* this fecond mean of perceiving the 
diſtance of vifible objects be more determinate 
and exact than the firſt, yet it hath its limits, 
beyond which it can be of no uſe. For when 
the optic axes directed to an object are ſo near- 
ly parallel, that in directing them to an object 
yet more diſtant, we are not conſcious of any 
new effort, nor have w_ different ſenſation ; 


there 2 
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there our perception of diſtance ſtops z and as 
all more diſtant objects affect the eye inf the 
fame Der Pergeiney them to be at Ai 
moon, en r Gan? e — ſeen nog 
near the horizon, appear to be all at the ſame 
diſtance, as if they touched the concave, ſurface 
of a great ſphere. The ſurface of this, celeſtial 
ſphere is at that diſtance beyond which all; ob- 
jects affect the eye in the ſame manncr. Why 
this celeſtial vault appears more. diſtant towards 
the horizon, than towards the n A 
ter want pp. ef ot by 
3. The colours of objects, ny * they 
are more diſtant, become more faint and Janguid, 
and are tinged more with the azure of the in- 
tervening atmoſphere: to this we may add, that 
their minute parts become more indiſtinct, and 
their outline leſs accurately defined. It is by 
theſe means chiefly, that painters can repreſent 
objects at very different diſtances, upon the 
ſame canvas. And the diminution of the mag- 
nitude of an object, would not have the effect 
of making it appear to be at a great diſtance 
without this degradation of colour, and indiſ- 
tinctneſs of the outline, and of the minute 
parts. If a painter ſhould make a human figure 
ten times leſs than other human figures that are 
in the ſame piece, having the colours as bright, 
and the outline and minute parts as accurately 
defined, it would not have the appearance of a 
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When an object hath a known variety of 
cbldürs, its diſtance" i more clearly "indicated 6 
by the "gradual dilution of the colours into one b, 
another, than when it Is of one uniform colour. „ 
Im the fteeple which ſtands before me at a fall» 
diſtance, "the! joinings 'of the ſtones are clearly 
perceptible ; the gray colour of the ſtone ane 
rhe white cement are "Jiſtinly" Hmited": : when 4 
I fee it at a greater diſtance, the joinings of the i 
ſtones are leſs diſtinct, and the colours of the 
ſtone and of the cement begin to dilute into 
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one another: at à diſtance ſtill greater, a. {1 
joinings diſappear altogether, and' the variety” of: ; 1 
colour vaniſhes, ORR FEM = 
In an apple-tree' whi ich ſtands at” "HE diſtante +. j ; 
of about twelve feet, covered with flowers, 7. 14 
can perceive the gore and the colour of the { 


leaves and petals; pieces "of © branches, ſome a 
larger, others ſmaller, peeping through the in- | 
tervals of the leaves, ſome of them enlightened 5 1 
by” the Tan's * 8 55 "othets ſhaded 5 and ſome = OY q 


whole. When 1 Lada Fee om hte 
tree, the appearance, even as to colour, changes 
every minute. Fitſt, the ſmaller" parts, then 
the larger, are gradually confounded and mix- — 
ed. The colours of leaves, petals, e 1 
and sky, are gradually diluted into each other, | j 

and the colour of the whole becomes more bad” _ 
more uniform, "This change of appearance, cor- Bo x | 
or cats reſponding | 1 
. | 61 
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reſponding to the ſeveral diſtances, marks the 
diſtance more exactly than if the whole "WS. 
wack been af one colour. 0 . 
Dr Smith, in his Optics, gives us | 2 very 
; curious obſervation made by Biſhop Berkeley in 
his travels through Italy — Sicily, He ob- 
ſerved, That in thoſe countries, cities and 
palaces ſeen at a great diſtance, appeared nearcr 
to him by ſeveral miles than they really were: 
and he very judicioully-imputed it to this cauſe, 
That the purity of the Italian and Sicilian air, 
gare to very diſtant objects, that degree of 
brightneſs and diſtinctneſs, which, in the groſ- 
ſer air of his own country, was to be ſeen only 
in thoſe that are near. The purity of the Ita» 
Jian air hath been aſſigned as the reaſon why the 
Italian painters commonly give a more lively 
colour to the sky, than the Flemiſn. Ought 
they not, for the ſame reaſon, to give leſs de- 
gradation of the colours, and leſs indiſtinctneſs 
of the minute parts, in the repreſentatiou of 
very diſtant objects? 
It is very certain, that as in air uncommonly 
pure, we are apt to think viſible objects nearer, 
and leſs than they really are; fo, in air uncom- 
monly foggy, we are apt to think them more 
diſtant and larger than the truth. Walking by 
the ſea - ſide in a thick fog, I ſee an object which 
| ſeems to me to be a man on horſeback, and at 
the diſtance of about half a mile. My compa- 
nion, who has better eyes, or 1s more accuſtom- 


ed to ſee ſuch objects in ſuch circumſtances, 


aſſures | 


; 1 


100 


| 1 that it is a. 3 


on borſeback. Upon a ſeeond view, I imme- 
diately aſſent to his opinion; and now it ap- 


pears to me to be a ſea- gull, and at the diſtance 


only of ſeventy or eighty yards. The miſtake 
made on this occaſion, --and the cor rection of it, 


are both ſo ſudden, chat we are at a loſs whether 


to call them by the name of Judgment, or by. then 
of Jmple perception. 5 

It is not worth while to diſpute about names; ; 
but it is evident, that my belief, both firſt and 


laſt, was produced rather by ſigns than by argu- 
ments ; and that the mind proceeded to the con- 


cluſion in both caſes by habit, and not by ra- 


tiocination. And the proceſs of the mind ſeems 
to have been this. Firſt, Not knowing, or 


not minding, the eſſect of a foggy air on the 


viſible appearance of objects, the object ſeems 
to me to have that degradation of colour, and 
that indiſtinctneſs of the outline, which objects 


have at the diſtance of half a mile; therefore, 
from the viſible appearance as a ſign, I imme- 


diately proceed to the belief that the object is 
half a mile diſtant, Then, this . diſtance, to- 
gether with the viſible magnitude, ſignify to me 
the real magnitude, which, ſuppoſing the di- 
| ſtance to be half a mile, muſt be equal to-that 
of a man on horſeback; and the figure, con- 
ſidering the indiſtinctneſs of the outline, agrees 
with that of a man on horſeback. Thus the 
deception is brought about. But when, I am 
aſlured that it is a a the real magnitude 
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of a ſea-gull, together with the viſible magni- 
tude preſented to Fu eye, immediately ſuggeſt 
the diſtance, which in this caſe cannot be above 


ſeventy or eighty yards: the indiſtinctneſs of 


the figure likewiſe ſoggells the foggineſs of the 


ait as its eauſe: - and now the whole chain of: 


ſigns, and things ſignified; ſeems ſtronger and 


better connected than it was before; the Half 
mile vaniſhes to eighty yards; the, man on horſe- 
back dwindles to a ſea- gull; I get a new percep- 
tion, and wonder how I got the former, or 
what is become of it; for it is now ſo r 


gone, that I cannot redevey it. 


It ought to be obſerved, that in order to 
produce ſuch deceptions from the clearneſs or 


foggineſs of the air, it muſt bę uncommonly 


clear, or uncommonly foggy: for we learn from 
experience, to make allowance for that variety 
of conſtitutions of the air which we have been 
accuſtomed to obſerve, and of which we are 
aware. Biſhop Berkeley therefore committed 
a miſtake, when he attributed the large ap- 
pearance of the horizontal moon to the faintneſs 


of her light, occaſioned by its paſſing through a 


larger tract of atmoſphere: for we are ſo much 
accuſtomed to ſee the moon in all degrees of 
faintneſs and brightneſs, from the greateſt to 
3 leaſt, that we learn to make allowance for 

t; and do not imagine her magnitude increaſed 
by the faintneſs of her appearance. Beſides, 
it is certain that the horizontal moon ſeen 


* tube which cuts off the view of the 
inter- 


1 
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interjacent ground, and of all terreſtrial objects, 
loſes all that unuſual appearance of magnitude. 
4. We frequently perceive the diſtance of 
abjeits;: by means of intervening or contiguous 
_ objeds whole diſtance or magnitude is other- 
wiſe known. When I e certain fields 
1 of 1 | * 


of its — And altho' we 
cular information of the dimenſions of fu 
or tracts, yet their ſimilitude to others \ 
we know, ſuggeſts their dimenſions. 75975 
Me are ſo much accuſtomed to meaſure: with | 
our eye the ground which we travel, and to com- 
pare the judgments of diſtances formed by ſight, 
with our experience or information, that we learn 
by degrees, in this way, to form a more aceu- 
rate judgment of the diſtance of terreſtrial ob- 
jets, than we could do by any of the means be- 
fore mentioned. An object placed upon the top 
of a high building, appears much leſs than when 
placed upon the ground at the ſame diſtance. 
When it ſtands upon the ground, the intervening 
tract of ground ſerves as a ſign of its diſtance; 
and the diſtance, together with the viſible mag- 
nitude, ſerves as a ſign of its real magnitude. But 
when the object is placed on high, this ſign of its 
diſtance is taxen away: the remaining ſigns lead 
us to place it at a leſs diſtance; and this leſs di- 
ſtance, together with the viſible 8 be- 
comes a ſign of a leſs real magnirnde. 31-94 
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appear above Hundred; and; fifty dr. .o 


Jeet 
__  hundredfeet;diftants! becauſe; beyond that, there 
is mo ſenſible change;; either of te donformation 


af the eyes, or of the inchnatten of their axEs . 


The ſthirdimean, is but a vagne and imdeterminate 
ſign/ when applied tũ diſtances abb et /d or thiee 
hundred feet, un leſs / we nom the real colour and 


figurt of the objeict a and thie fiſth; mean, to be 


aſterarards mentioned, can only be applied to vb- 


jects which are familiar, or v hoſe nal magnitude 
is known. Hence it follows, that hen unknown 


objects upon, or near thie ſutfaro af the earth. 


are perceived to be at the diſtance af ſome miles, 
it üs always by chis fourth ee we are led 
tashate concluſ ion, 1g d yo 


Dr. Smith hath tel, Ward juſtly, that the 


| kndww-diſtancclcof iche terteſtyinb objects which 


reemiriatecour view, makes that part of the sky 
which is towards the horizen, appear more diſtant 
than that which is towards the zenith. Hence it 


comes to paſs that the apparent figure of the ky 


is not that of "hemiſphere," but rather a leſs feg- 


ment of a ſphefe. And hence likewiſe it comes 


to paſs, that the diameter of the ſan or moon, or 


the diſtance between two fixed ſtars, ſeen con- 


tiguous to a hill, or co any diſtant terreſtrial ob- 


ject, appears much greater than when WE Obs | 


jet ſtrikes the eye at the ſame time. 


Theſe obſervations have been fafliciently: ex- 


plained and confirmed by Dr Smith. I beg leave 


to 
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N 
nt; that: iwhen' the viſible borizon/ifitermis 
- nateid-by-xery; dilbant: objects the celeſtial -vaylt 
ſeems to berenlarged im all its dimenſions,» When | 
Liview: it from confined ſtreet or lane, iphears | 
ſome proportion tothe buildings that ſurround 
me: but whend gαẽ it from a large plain, ter- 
minated on i hands by hills which riſe de a- 
bove another, tol the diſtance of twenty milos 
from the ey methinks I {eerca; new heaven, 
whoſe magnifiteace:dedlares ther greatneſs of its 


| | Author, and puts every human edifice} obti-of 


coutnenance:;o for now the lofty ſpires and+ithe 
gotgeous palaces ſhriuk into nothing before it; 
and bear no more: proportion tothe. celoſtial | 
game, than their makers brar to its Maker, 0 
-:54; There ramains another mean by which we 
perceive tha liſtänrg of viſtble objects, and that 
is, the diminution of their viſible or apparent 
magnitude! By esperience IHG what figure a 
man, ar any other Khown! det, makes to my 
eye, at the diſtante of ten feet: I perceive the 
gradual andiptoportional diminution of this viſi- 
ble figure, at tlie diſt ante af cent y, forty, a hun- 
dred feet, and at greater diſtanees, until it vaniffi 
altogether. Hencela certain viſible magnitude of 
a Knoun objecty hecumes the ſign of a dertain de· 
terminate diſtance, and carries along with aan 
conception and belief of that diſtanc.. 
Intthis proceſs: of the mind, the ſigu is an 
e ; itlis an original perception. We per: 
ceive the viſible figure ani viſible magnitude of 
n n by the original powers of viſion 3 but 
X 2 the 
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the viſible figure is uſed only as à ſign af the real 
figure, and the viſible magnitude is uſed only as 
u2Ggn either of the diſtance, or of the real may- 
nitude, of the object; and therefore thele-origi- 
nal-perceptions, like other mere ſigns, paſs thro! 
the mind without any attention or reflexion. 27a 
This laſt mean of perceiving'the: | 
known objects, ſerves to explain ſome. very re- 
markable phænomena in optics, which would o- 
therwiſe appear very myſterious. When we vier 
objects of known dimenſions thro! optical glaſſes, 
there is no other mean left of determining their 
diſtance, but this fifth. Hence it follows, that 
known objects ſeen throꝰ glaſſes, muſt ſeem to be 
brought nearer, in proportion to the magnifying 
power of the glaſs, or tobe removed to a great 
er diſtance, n 4 Ay wen eee Warp | 
* glaſs. man? n $30 Rohe 3 
If a man Satte ere ſeen objects thro! 
2 teleſcope, were told, that the teleſcope; which he 
is about to uſe, magnifies the diameter of the ob- 
ject ten times; when he looks thro* this teleſcope 
at a man ſix feet high; what would he expect to 
ſee? Surely he would very naturally expect to 
ſoe a giant ſixty feet high. But he ſees no ſuch 
thing, The man appears no more than fix feet 
high, and conſequently no bigger than he really 
is; but he appears ten times nearer than he is. 
The teleſcope indeed magnifies the image of this 
man upon the retina ten times in diameter, and 
muſt therefore magnify his viſible figure in the 
ſame proportion; and as we have been accuſtom- 


| 
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. widdlei pnwicads, (ellen hi - 
was: ten times: nearer; than he is preſently, and-in 
no other caſe; this viſible magnitude, therefore, 


ſuggeſts the conception and belief of that diſtance | 


of the object with which it bath; been en 


connected. We have been a 


ceive this amplification of the viſble fame ase 


known object, only as the effe& or ſign of its he: 


ing brought nearer: and we have annexed a cer - 


particular degree of viſible magnitude, whether 


tain: determinate diſtance, to every degree of vi- 5 
| ſible magnitude of the object; and therefore, any 


ſeen by the naked eye or by glaſſes, brings along 
with it the conception and belief of the diſtance 


which correſponds to it. This is the reaſon why 


a teleſcope ſeems not to magnify known objects 


by to bring them nearer to the eye. 
When we look thro' a pin-hole, or a fin 
mlereſcope; at an object which is half an- 


from the eye, the picture of the object upon the bo 
retina is not enlarged, but only rendered diftindts 
neither is the viſible figure enlarged: yet the oba 


ject appears to the eye twelve or fourteen times 
more diſtant, and as many times larget in diame- 


ter, than it really is. Such a teleſcope as we have 
mentioned, amplifies the image on the retina, 


and the viſible figure of the object, ten times in 


diameter, and yet makes it ſeem no bigger, but 
only ten times nearer. Theſe appearances had 


they tortured. their invention to ſind the cauſes of 


thang from optical principles ; but in vain : they 


ws mu x 
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vexity, nor hath it æhree dimenſions; even its 


elueg wet ye g — 
taken for original perceptions. The Biſhop&f 
Cloyne firſt furniſned the world witli the proper 
key for opening bp theſe "myſterious appearan- 
ces but hie made conſiderable miſtakes in the 
applienrion of dt, Dr smith, in his elaborate and 
jucicibus treatiſe Optics, hatł applied it to the 
apparent diſtance of objebts ſeen” with glaſſes, and 
tothe apparent figure of che heavens, with ſuch 
happy ſueceſß, that there can be no more e 
about the cauſes of theſe anne eee, 
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„er di inte of objects kuh the! eyes is 

the moſt important leſſon in viſion . Many 
others are eaſily learned in conſequence of it. 


The diſtünce of the object, joined with its vi- 


fible magnitude, is a ſign of its veab magnitude: 
and the diſtance of the ſeveral parts of an ob- 


ject, joined with its viſible figure, becomes à 
fp of its reab figure. Thus, when I 160k at 


globe * which ftands'before me; by tlie original 
powers of ſight I perceive only ſomething of a 
elreular form variouſfy coloured. The viſible 
figure” bath nd diſtante from the eye, no oon 


mes 


length and breadth are incapable of being 


| n * feet, or other liar H u,,s. 


But when I — e 
Aance-of every patt of this jobſe from th&eye, 
his" perception gives it convexity; and a — 
cal figure; and adds a third dimenſion tonthat 
Which had but two before. The diſtance of 
the whole object makes me likewiſe pereeive 
the real magnitude; for being accuſtemed t 
obſerve how an inch or à foot of length ffects 
the eye at that diſtance, I plainly perceive by 
my eye the linear dimenſions of che globe, nd 
can affirm with certainty that its Aae Lis a- 
bout one foot and three inches. "107 d L. 
At was ſuewn in the ſeventh ion 0 this 


"pets, „that the viſible figure of a body may, 
by müthematicst renſoning, be inferred from 
its real figure; diſtance, and/Poſition,” with fe- 
gard to the eye: in like manner, we may, "by 


22 


mathematical reaſoning, from che viſible 
together with the diſtance of the ſeveral pa 
of it from the eye, infer the real figure and po- 
ſition. But khis laſt inference is not comme 
made by mathematical reaſoning, nor — 
ny of any kind, but by cuſtom,” 
The original appearance which the ed of 
an obſect makes to the eye, is a ſenſation for 
which we have no name, becauſe it is uſed 
merely as à ſign, and is never made an objett 
of attention in common fe: but this appear- 
ance, according to the different circumſtances, 
ſignifies various things. If a piece of eloth, of 
one uniform eblonr; is laid ſo that part öf it is 
in the ſun, and part in the ſhade; the appear- 
ance 
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ance, of colour, in tlieſe different parts, is very 
diſſerent : yet we perceive the colour to be che 
fame; we interpret the variety of appearance 
25 2 ſign of -light; and ſhade, and not as a fig 
of real difference in colour. But if the eye 


.could be ſo far deceived, as not to perceive 


the difference of light in the two parts of the 
cloth, we ſhould, in that caſe, interpret. the 


variety of appearance to bgnity a n of co- 


Nope Jn the met n Ae 


Again, if we ſuppoſe a piece a, cloth ho : 


as before, but having the ſhaded part fo. much 
brighter in the colour, that it gives the fame 
appearance to the eye as the more enlightened 
part; the ſameneſs of appearance will here be 
interpreted to ſignify a variety of colour, be- 
cauſe we ſhall make unde for che effect of 
Unt and ſhade. #1 

When the real 5 of.1 an objeR i is 3 
che appearance of it indicates, in fome circum- 
ſtances, the degree of light or ſhade; in others, 
the colour of the circumambient bodies, whoſe 
rays are reflected by it; and in other circum- 
ſtances it indicates the diſtance or proximity of 
the object, as was obſerved in the laſt ſection; 
and by means of theſe, many other things are 
ſuggeſted to the mind. Thus, an unuſual ap- 
pearance in the colour of familiar objects, may 
be the diagnoſtic of a diſeaſe in the ſpectator. 


The appearance of things in my room, may in- 


dicate ſunſhine or e . the earth co- 
* | vered 


w# > 
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vered with ſuow, ot blackened with rain. 5 
hath been obſerved, that the colour of the sky, 
in a piece of painting, may indicate the country 
af the painter, becauſe the Italian sky is "_ 
of a different colour from the Flemiſh, | | 
It was already obſerved, that the ä — 
6quired perceptions which we have by our ſen- 
ſes, are the language of nature to man, which, 
in many reſpe&s, hath a great affinity to human 
languages. The inſtances which we have given 
of acquired perceptions. ſuggeſt this affinity, 
that as, in human languages, ambiguities are often 
found, ſo this language of nature in our acquired 
perceptions is not exempted from them. We 
have ſeen, in viſion particularly, that the ſame 
appearance to the eye, may, in different circum- 
ſtances, indicate different things. Therefore, 
when the circumſtances are unknown upon which 
the interpretation of the ſigns depends, their 
meaning muſt be ambiguous; and when the 
circumſtances are miſtaken, the meaning of the 
Ggns muſt alſo be miſtaken. | 
This is the caſe in all the phenomena: * 
we call fallacies of the ſenſes; and particular- 
ly, in thoſe which are called fallacies in viſion. 
The appearance of things to the eye, always cor- 
reſponds to the fixed laws of nature; therefore, 
if we ſpeak properly, there is no fallacy in the 
ſenſes. Nature always ſpeaketh the fame lan- 
| guage, and uſeth the ſame ſigns in the ſame eir- 


cumſtances: but we . ſometimes. miſtake the 
meaning of the ſigns, either through ignorance 
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'bf the laws of nature, or rough ignorahee of 55 
the eircumſtances which attend the ſigns? 
To a man unacquainted with the principles 
of optics, almoſt every experiment that is made 
with the priſm, with the magic lanthorn, 'with 
the teleſeope, with the microſcope, ſeemt to 
produee ſume fallacy in vnon. Even the ap- 
pearance of à common nütrror, to one altoge- 
ther unacquainted with the effects of it, would 
ſeem moſt remarkably faflacious. For how can 
a man be more impeſed upon, than in ſeeing 
that before him Which is really behind him ? 
How can he be more impoſed upon, than in be- 
ing made to ſee himſelf ſeveral yards removed 
From himſelf? Yet children, even before they 
can ſpeak their mother⸗tongue, learn not to be 
deceived by theſe appearances. Theſe, as well 
as all the other ſurpriſing appearances produced 
by optical glaſſes, are a part of the iviſual lan- 
guage; and, to thoſe who underſtand the Jaws 
of nature concerning light and colours, are in 
no wiſe fallacious, but 1 have" 2 "diffindt uid true 
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Tir. objects of human Ades are innu- 
merable, but the channels by which it is 


1 to the mind are few. Among theſe, 
the 
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the perbeption of external things by: dur ſenſes, 
and the informations which we rereive upon 
human teſtimony, ate not the leaſt conſiderable: 
and ſo remarkabletis the andlogy between theſe 
two, and the analogy between tlie principles of 
the mind which are ſubſerviint to the one and 
thoſe: which are ſubſervient to the other, that, 
without . . A conſider them 
een 04 h“⏑hν,)HlAÄů⸗ er u * att; 
In the teſtiniony q#rinaraioetigined : by the 
Aalen as well as in human teſtimony given by 
_ kinguaye, things: ate ſignified to us by ſigns: 
and in one as well as the other the mind; 
either by original principles, or by cuſtom, 
paſſes from the ſign to the 5 bes 
lief of the things ſigniſi cd. 
We — o1vk parceptiting ines 
otiginal and acquired; and language, into na- 
tural and artificial. Between acquired: percep- 
tion; and artificiab language, there is a freat 
analogy; but ſtill a greater between original 
perception and natural languagwwee. 
The ſigns in original perception are ſenſa⸗ 
tions, of which nature hath given us à great 
variety, ſuited; to the variety of the things 
ſignified by them. Nature hath: eſtabliſſied a 
real connection between the fi gns and the things 
fipnified; and nature hath alſo taught us the 
interpretation of the ſigns; ſo that, previous ta 
experience, the ſign eee 3 
and'icreates the belief of iu. 
yo not955:65 A T5rontit ow bas : 211 The 
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The ſigns in natural language are features of 
mer geſtures of the body, and modulations 
of the voice; the variety of which is ſuited to 


the variety of the things ſignified by them. Na- 


ture hath eſtabliſned a real connection between 


theſe ſigns, and the thoughts and diſpoſitions 
af the mind which are ſignified by them; and 
nature hath ht us the interpretation of 


theſe ſigns; ſo that, previous to experience, 
the ſigns 8 nn W 
the belief of it. 
A man — inichout — ry | 
evil, without uttering an articulate ſound, may 
behave: himſelf gracefully, civilly, politely ; or, 
on the contrary, meanly, rudely, and imperti- 
nently. We ſee the diſpoſitions of his mind, 
by their natural ſigns in his countenance and 
behaviour, in the ſame manner as we perceive - 
the figure and other qualities of bodies by the 
en en nature hack connected with 


them. 


The "thy in nh __ again of the _ | 


man countenance and behaviour, as well as the 
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ſigns in our original perceptions, have the ſame 
ſignification in all climates and in all nations; 
and the skill of 1 nnn. n is not __ 
red, but innate, | 
In acquired perception, the Ggns are Abe 
ſenſations, or things which we perceive by 


means of ſenſations. The connection between | 


the ſign, and the thing ſignified, is eſtabliſhed 


by nature: and we diſcover this connection by 
experience; 


. | 
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_ original perceptions; oriof thoſe which we have 
already acquired. After this conneQion ris diſ· 
covered, the ſign, in like manner>as in original 
perception, always ſuggeſts the things. ſignifed, 
and creates the belief oflit. datum 4980 » 
In artificial language the ſignsare articulate 
ſounds, hoſe connection with! the things ſigni- 
and in learning our mother: tungue, we diſcover 
this connection by experience; but not without 
the aid of natural language, or of what we had 
before attained of artificial language. And after 
this connection is diſcovered, the ſign, as in na- 
tural language, always ſuggeſts the thing ſigni: 
fied, and creates the belief of i. 
Our original perceptions are few, compared 
with the acquired; but without the former, we 
could not poſſibly attain the latter. In like man- 
ner, natural language is ſcanty, compared with 
artificial; but without the amen we n not 
poiſibiy attain the latter. 

Our original perceptions, A as We na - 
tural language of human features and geſtures, 
muſt be reſolved into particular Principles of the 
human conſtitution. Thus, it is by one parti- 
cular principle of our conſtitution, that certain 
features expreſs anger; and by another parti- 
cular principle, that certain features expreſs 
benevolence. It is in like manner, by one par- 
ticular principle of our conſtitution, that a cer- 


1 2 Ggnifies| thardneG in the 
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which binde z and it is by: another particular 
_ | principle/izhks a. certuin:depſation; ſignifies 'mo> 
tion in that-body; droits ob oniu pn heals 
But) our acquired perdeptiqns, anch the infor- 
mation weteceive by means vof , lartificialoꝰ tant 
guage, mult be reſol ved inta general principles 
of iche human cοnſtitution. g Whemnapaibter = 
petedi ver i thari this picturt is i thed work of Ra :· 
phaci, thatitherwapk lafiſlitian; a jeweller, that 
this isa true diamomii chat la gountetfeitiua 
faitor, timt- this is auffripq of fiverchwadred) ton, 
that of our hundred : theſe different aquired 
perceptions. are produced by the ſame: general 
principles a ihe human mind, Which have a dif- 
ferent operation in the ſame perſon according as 
they are variouſly applied, nnd in different per- 
ſons acrording to the diverſity of their edaca- 
tion and manner of life. In like manner, wlien 
certain aiticulate ſounds conveyytoi'my mind the 
knowledge of the battle of Pharſalia, and athers, 
the knowledge of the battle of Poltowa; when 
a Frenchman and an Engliſhman. receive the 
ſame information by different articulate-ſounds ; 
the ſigns uſed in theſe different caſes; ptoduce 
the knowledge and belief of the things ſignified, 
by means of the ſame general en. _ the | 
human conſtitutioun. 415 

Now, if we compare the general \principhs 
of our conſtitution, which fit us for receiving 
information from our fellow: creatures by lan- 
guage, witlt the general principles which: fit us 


900 e the perception of things: by our 
ſenſes, 


* 
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-0 When! we. begin monlearm our nother=tongu 
wei perceive” by the help — linganjin 


that they who ſpeak tous, mſe rbrtainiſunndꝭ ti 
expreſs certain» tiiugs : we:imitateothe> fate 
ſounds when we would expreſs the ſame things 


and find that we are underſtoodꝰ 2 oe 
But here a: difficulty occurs which merits aur 
attention, becauſe the ſolution oft leads ta 
ſome original principles of the human mind, 


which are of great importance, and gf very ex- 
tenſive influence. We know by experience, 


that men ve uſed ſuch words ton expteſũ ſuch 


things. But all experience is of the paſt, and 


can, of itſelf, give no notion or ſbelief of What 
is ture. How come we then to holitve; and to 


rely upon it with aſſurance, that men who have 
it in their power to do otherwiſe, will continue 


to uſe the ſame words when they think the ſame 
things? Whence comes this knowledge and be- 
lief, this foreſight” we” ought rather; to call it, 


of the future and voluntary actions of our fel- 


low - creatures? Have they promiſed that they 


will never impoſe upon us by equivocation or 


falfehood ? No, they have not. And if they 
had, this would not ſolve: the difficulty: for 


ſuch promiſe muſt be expreſſed by words, or by 
other ſigns; and before we can rely upon it, we 


muſt be aſſured that they put the uſual mean- 


ing upon the ſigns which expreſs that promiſe. 
* man of common ſenſe: ever thought of tas. 


king 


1 
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king a man's on word for his honeſty; and it is 
evident that Me take his veracity for granted, 
when we lay any ſtreſs upon his word or pro- 
wiſe: I might add, thiat this reliance upon the 
declarations: and teſtimony of men, is found in 
children long before they know — TO 
. Se e eee ue, e as BT 

"There" is" thelufoja:im.the-knman' niinl inn 
dy! anticipation, neither derived from expe- 
rience, nor from reaſon, nor from any compact 
or promiſe, that our fellow - creatures will uſe 
the ſame ſigns in language, * Fug ed the | 
„ ſentiments. 

This is, in reality, a kind ef proſcience: of 
human actions; and it ſeems to me to be an 
original principle of the human conſtitution, 
without which we ſhould be incapable of lan- 
guage, and conſequently incapable of inſtruction. 

The wiſe and  beneficent Author of nature, 
who' intended that we ſhould be ſocial creatures, 
and that we ſhould receive the greateſt and moſt 
important part of our knowledge by the infor- 
mation of others, hath, for theſe purpoſes, im- 
planted in our natures two principles np _ 
with each other. 

The firſt of theſe principles is, a aopiality to 
ſpeak truth, and to uſe the ſigns of language, fo 
as to convey our real ſentiments. This principle 
has a powerful operation, even in the greateſt 
liars; for where they lie once, they ſpeak truth 
a hundred times. Truth is always uppermoſt, 
and is the natural iſſue of the mind. It requires 


no 


n 
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no art or a no inducement. or nt 
but only that we yield to a natural impulſe. . Lys 
ing, on the contrary, is doing violence to our nas 
ture; and is never praQiiſed, even by the worſt 
men, without ſome temptation. Speaking truth 
is like uſing our natural food, which we wonle 
do from appetite, altho' it anſwered no end; but 
lying is like taking phyſic, which is mauſkans to 
the taſte, and which no man takes but for ſoms 
end which he cannot otherwiſe attain, 

If it ſhould be objected, That men may be in- | 
fluenced by moral or political conſiderations to 
ſpeak truth, and therefore, that their doing ſo, 
is no proof of ſuch an original principle as we 
have mentioned; I anſwer, firſt, That moral. ar 
political conſi derations can have no influence, . 
until we arrive at years of underſtanding. and 
reflexion ; and it is certain, from experience, 
that children keep to. truth invariably, before 
they are capable of being influenced by ſuch con- 
ſiderations. Secondly, When we are influenced 
by moral or political conſiderations, we muſt. be 
conſcious of that influence, and capable of per- 
ceiving it upon reflexion. Now, when I reflect 
upon my actions moſt attentively, 1 


ordinary occaſions by any motive Moral or pali- 
tical. I find, that truth is always at the door of 
my lips, and goes forth ſpontaneouſly, if not held 
back. It requires neither good nor bad intention 
to bring it forth, but only that I be artleſs and 
nnn There 12 indeed be 1 . 

to 
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to falſchood, which would be too ſtrong for the 
naturaf principle of veracity, unaided by prinei- 
ples of honour or virtue; but where there is no 
fuch temptation, we ſpeak truth by inſtinct; and 
this inſtinet is rhe principle I have deen e 
g. 

mis ite, a real cl is form 
between our WikWand our thoughts, and wir 
by the former become fit to be figns of the lat- 
ter, which they could not otherwife be. And al- 
tho' this connection is broken in every inſtance 
of lying and equivocation, yet thefe inſtances be- 
ing comparatively few, the authority of human 
teſtimony Is only weakened” by, chem, but not 
deſtroyed. 
Another original principle implanted in us by 
the Supreme Being, is a diſpoſition to confide in 
the veracity of others, and to believe what they 
tell us. This is the counter-part to the former ; 
and as that may be called the principle of Wert | 
ty, we ſhall, for want of a more proper name, call 
this the principle of credulity. It is unlimited in 
children, until they meet with inſtances of deceit 
and falſehood: and it retains a very conſiderable 
degree of ſtrength thro” life. 
I nature had left the mind of the ſpeaker in 
equilibrio, without any inclination to the fide of 
truth more than to that of falſchood ; children 
would lie as often as they ſpeak truth, until rea- 
ſon was fo far ripened, as to ſuggeſt the impru- 
dence of lying, or conſcience, as to ſuggeſt its 
immorality, And if nature had left the * 
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of the hearer in ET EY without: any inclina- 
tion to the ſide of belief more than to that of 
diſbelief, we ſhould take no man's word until we 
had poſitive: evidence that he ſpoke truth. His 
teſtimony would, in this caſe, have no more au- 
thority than his dreams; which may be true or 
falſe, but no man is diſpoſed; to believe them, on 
this account, that they were dreamed. It is evi- 
dent, that, in the matter of teſtimony, the balance 
of human judgment is by nature inclined to the 
ſide of belief; and turns to that ſide of itſelf, 
when there is :noching put into the oppoſite ſcale. 
If it was not ſo, no propoſition that is uttered in 
diſcourſe would be believed, until it was exam- 
ned and tried by reaſon; and moſt men would be 
unable to find reaſons for believing the thouſandth 
part of what is told them. Such diſtruſt and in- 
credulity would deprive us of the greateſt bene- 
fits of „ us in 2 r condition 
than that of ſav ages. 
„ Ohildren, on this fappoſition; would 'be:abſs- 
lutely incredulous; and therefore abſolutely in- 
capable of inſtruction: thoſe who had little 
knowledge of human life, and of the manners 
and characters of men, would be in the next de- 
gree incredulous: and the moſt eredulous men 
would be thoſe of greateſt experience, and of the 
deepeſt penetration; becauſe, in many caſes, they 
would be able to find good reaſons for believing 
teſtimony, which the weak and the IRONY could 
not diſcover, | 119-2 09 
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In a word, if credulity were the effect of rea- 
ſoning and experience, it muſt grow up and ga- 
ther ſtrength, in the ſame proportion as reaſon 
and experience do. But if it is the gift of nature, 
it will be ſtrongeſt in childhood, and limited and 
reſtrained by experience; and the moſt ſuperfi- 
cial view of human life ſhows, (that the aſt is 
really the caſe, anũ not the firſt. 
It is the intention of nature, that we | ſhould be | 
. carried i in arms before we are able to walk upon 
our legs; and it is lkewiſe the intention of na- 
ture, that our belief ſhould be guided by the au- 
thority and reaſon of others, before it can be 
guided by our on treaſon. The weakneſs of the 
infant, and the natural affection of the motlier 7 
plainly indicate the former. ; and the natural cre- 
Aulity of youth, and authority. of age, as plainly 
Indicate the latter. The infant, by proper nur- 
ſing and care, acquires ſtrength to walk without 
ſupport. Reaſon hath likewiſe her infancy, when 
He muſt be carried in arms: then ſhe (leans en- 
tirely upon authority, by natural inſtinct, as if 
me was conſcious of her own weakneſs; and 
without this ſupport, ſhe becomes vertiginous. 
When brought to maturity by proper culture, ſhe 
begins to feel her own ſtrength, and leans leſs 
upon the reaſon of others; ſhe learns to ſuſpect 
teſtimony in fome cafes, and to diſbelieve it in 
others; and ſets bounds to that authority to 
which ſhe was at Girſt entirely ſubject. But ſtill, 
to the end of life, ſhe finds a * of borrow- 


ang light from teſtimony, where ſhe has none 
within 


7 


within herſelf, and of leaning in ſome degree up- 
on the reaſon of others, where the | is conſcious of 
her own imbecillity. 1 

And as in many inſtances, Reaſon, e even in ber 
maturity, borrows aid from teſtimony; ſo in o- 
thers ſhe mutually gives aid to it, and ſtrengthens 


its authority. For as we find good reaſon to re- 


ject teſtimony in ſome caſes, ſo in others we find 
good reaſon to rely upon it with perfect ſecu- 
rity, in our moſt important concerns. The cha- 
racter, the number, and the diſintereſtednefs of 


witneſſes, the impoſſibility of colluſion, and the 


incredibility of their concurring in their teſtimo- 
ny without colluſion, may give an irreſiſtible 
ſtrength to teſtimony, compared to which its 
native and intrinſie authority is very inconſider - 
able. 


neral principles which fit us for geceiving the in- 


formation of nature by our acquired perceptions. 


It is undeniable, and indeed is acknowledged 


by all, that when we have found two things to 


have been conſtantly conjoined in the courſe of 


nature, the appearance of one of them is immedi- 
ately followed by the conception and belief of 
the other. The former becomes a natural ſign of 
the latter; and the knowledge of their conſtant 
conjunction in time paſt, whether got by expe- 
rience or otherwiſe, ; is ſufficient to make us rely 


With 


* _— 
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Having now conſidered the general principles ˖ 
of the human mind which fit us for receiving 
information from our fellow- creatures, by the 
means of language; let us next conſider the ger. 
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with affurance'upon the comnuance of that con- 
junction. ae: — 

This proceſs of he he ay is ſo familiar, 
that we never think of i inquiring into the princi- 
ples upon which it is founded. We are apt-to 
conceive it as a ſelf-evident truth, that what is 
to come muſt be ſimilar to what is paſt. / Thus, 
if a certain degree of cold freezes water to-day, 
and has been known to do fo in all time paſt, 
we have no doubt but the ſame degree of cold 
will freeze water to-morrow, or a year hence. 
That this is a truth which all men believe as ſoon 
as they underſtand it, I readily admit ; but the 
queſtion is, Whence does its evidence ariſe ? Not 
from comparing the ideas, ſurely, _ For when I 
compare the idea of cold with that of water hard- 
ened into a tranſparent ſolid body, I can perceive 
no connection between them: no man can ſhow 
the one to be the neceſſary effect of the other: 
no man can give a ſhadow of reaſon why nature 
hath conjoined them. But do we not learn their 
conjunction from experience? True; ; experience 
informs us that they have been conjoined | in.time 
peſt : but no man ever had any experience of 
what is future: and this is the very queſtion to 
be reſolved, How we come to believe that the u- 
ture will be like the paſt? Hath the Author of 
nature promiſed this? Or were we admitted to 
his council, when he eſtabliſhed the preſent laws 
of nature, and determined the time of their con- 
tinuance ? No, ſurely. Indeed, if we believe that 
there is a wile and good Author of nature, we may 

95 ſee 
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ſee a 1 e WER he ſhould continue the 
ſame laws of nature, and the ſame connections 
of things, for a long time; becauſe, if he did o- 
therwiſe, we could learn nothing from what is 
8 and all our experience would be of no uſe to 
But thoꝰ this conſideration, when we come 
bu the uſe of reaſon, may confirm our belief of 
the continuance of the preſent courſe of nature, 
it is certain that it did not give riſe to this be- 
lief; for children and idiots have this belief as 
foon as they know that fire will burn them... It 
muſt therefore be the effect af inſtinck, not af 
reaſon. | 
The wiſe Author of our nature trend 205 
a great and neceſſary part of our knowledge 
ſhould be derived from experience, before we 
are capable of reaſoning, and he hath provided 
means perfectly adequate to this intention. For, 
firſt, He governs nature by fixed laws, ſo that 
we find innumerable connections of things which 
continue from age to age. Without this ſtabi- 
lity of the courſe of nature, there could: be no 
experience ; or, it would be a falſe guide, and 
lead us into error and miſchief. If there were 
not a principle of veracity in the human kind, 
mens words would not be ſigns of their thoughts: 
and if there were no regularity in the courſe of 
nature, no one thing could be a natural ſign of 
another. Secondly, He hath implanted in human 
minds an original principle by which we believe 
and expect the continuance of the courſe of na- 


ures and the continuance of thoſe connections 
which 
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which we have obſerved in time paſt, It is by 
this general principle of our nature, that when 
two things have been found connected in time 
paſt, the appearance of the one produces n be- 
hef of the other. 
I think the ingenious author of the Trewife 
of human nature firſt obſerved, That our belief 
of the continuance of the laws of nature cannot 
be founded either upon knowledge or probabili- 
ty: but, far from conceiving it to be an origi- 
nal principle of the mind, he endeavours to ac- 
count for it from his favourite hypotheſis, That 
belief is nothing but a certain degree of vivacity 
in the idea of the thing believed. I made a re- 
mark upon this curious hypotheſis in the ſecond 
chapter, and ſhall now make another. 

The belief which we have in perception, is a 
belief of the preſent exiſtence of the object; 
that which we have in memory, is a belief of 
Its paſt exiſtence ; the belief of which we are 
now ſpeaking, is a belief of its future exiſtence, 
and in imagination there is no belief at all. Now, 


I would gladly know of this author, how one de- 


gree of vivacity fixes the exiſtence of the object 
to the preſent moment; another carries it back 
to time paſt; a third, taking a contrary direction, 
carries it into futurity; and a fourth carries it 
out of exiſtence altogether. Suppoſe, for in- 
ſtance, that I ſee the ſun riſing out of the ſea ; I 
remember to have ſeen him riſe yeſterday ; 1 be- 
Heve he will riſe to-morrow near the ſame place; 
I cin n imagine him riſing in that place, 

with- 


{i\ 


withour any belief at all. Now, ava to > this 
ſceptical hypotheſis, this perception, this memory, 
this foreknowledge, and this imagination, are all 
the ſame idea, diverſified only by different degrees 
of vivacity. The perception of the ſun riſing, is 


the moſt lively idea; the memory of his riſing 


yeſterday, is the ſame idea a little more faint ; 
the belief of his riſing to-morrow, is the ſame i- 
dea yet fainter ; and the imagination of his ri- 
ſing, is ſtill the ſame-idea, but fainteſt of all. One 


ſtirring out of its plac 
deceive ourſelves; for no ſooner does it begin to 
grow languid, than it moves backward into time 
paſt, Suppoſing this to be granted, we expect at 
leaſt that as it moves back ward by the decay of 
its vivacity, the more that vivacity decays, it 
will go back the farther, until it remove quite 
cout of ſight. But here we are deceived again; 

for there is a certain period of this declining vi- 
vacity, when, as if it had met an elaſtic obſtacle 
in its motion back ward, it ſuddenly rebounds 
from the paſt to the future, without taking the 


preſent in its way. And now having got into | 
the regions of futurity, we are apt to think, 


that it has room enough to ſpend all its remain- 
ing vigour : but ſtill we are deceived; for, by 
another ſprightly bound, it mounts up into the 


airy region of imagination. So that ideas, in 


the gradual declenſion of their vivacity, ſeem 
| Ces . to 


idea might gradually 
paſs thro? all poſſible. degrees of vivacity, without 
But if we think ſo, we 
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to imitate the inflection of verbs in grammar. 
They begin with the preſent, and proceed in or- 


der to the preterite, the future, and the indeſi- 
nite. This article of the ſceptical creed is in- 
deed ſo full of myſtery, on whatever ſide we 
view it, that they who hold that creed, are very 
injuriouſſy charged with incredulity: for to me 


it appears to require as much faith as that of St, 


Athanaſius. | 

However, we agree with the author of the 
Treatiſe of human nature in this, That our belief 
of the continuance of nature's laws is not deri-- 
ved from reaſon. It is an inſtinctive preſcience 


of the operations of nature, very like to that pre- 


ſcience of human actions which makes us rely 
upon the teſtimony of our fellow-creatures : and 


as, without the latter, we ſhould be incapable of 


receiving information from men by language; 
ſo, without the former, we ſhould be incapable of 


| receiving the information of nature by means of 


experience. | 

All our knowledge of nature, t our o- 
riginal perceptions, is got by experience, and 
conſiſts in the interpretation of natural ſigns. 
The conſtancy of nature's laws, connects the 
ſign with the thing ſignified, and, by the natu- 
ral principle juſt now explained, we rely upon 
the continuance of the connections which expe- 
rience hath diſcovered; and thus the appearance 
of the ſign, is followed by the belief of the 


thing f id 


Upon 
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Upon this principle of our NR not 


only acquired perception, but all inductive rea- 


ſoning, and all our reaſoning from analogy, is 


grounded: and therefore, for want of another 
name, we ſhall beg leave to call it the inducti ve 
principle. It is from the force of this principle, 
that we immediately aſſent to that axiom upon 
which all our knowledge of nature is built, That 
effects of the ſame kind muſt have the ſame 


cauſe. | For effects and cauſes, in the operations 
of nature, mean nothing but ſigns, and the 


things ſignified by them. We perceive no pro- 
per cauſality or efficieney in any natural cauſe; 
but only a connection eſtabliſhed by the courſe 
of nature between it and what is called its effect. 


Antecedently to all reaſoning, we have, by our 


conſtitution, an anticipation, that there is a 


fixed and ſteady courſe of nature; and we have 


an eager deſire to diſcover this tourſe of nature. 
We attend to every conjunction of things which 


preſents itſelf, and expect the continuance of 
that conjunction. And when ſuch a conjunction 
has been often obſerved, we conceive the things 


to be naturally connected, and the appearance 


of one, without any reaſoning or reflection, car- 
ries along with it the belief of the other. 

If any reader ſhould imagine that the induc- 
tive principle may be reſolved into what philo- 
ſophers uſually call the afſvciation ideas, let 
him obſerve, that, by this principle, natural ſigns 


are not aſſociated with the idea only, but with 


the belief of the things ſignified. Now, this 


n 
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c with no propriety be called an aſſociation 


- muſt be many 2 of things, 


of ideas, unleſs ideas and belief be one and the 
ſame thing. A child has found the prick of a 


pin conjoined with pain; hence he believes, and 


knows, that theſe things are naturally connected; 
he knows that the one will always follow the o- 


ther. If any man will call this only an aſſocia- 


tion of ideas, I diſpute not about words, but 1 
think he ſpeaks very improperly. For if we ex- 
preſs it in plain Engliſh, it is a preſcience, that 
things which he hath e in time 
paſt,” will be conjoined in me to come. And 
this preſcience is not the effect of reaſoning, but 
of an original principle of human nature, which | 
J have called the inducti ve principle. 

This principle, like that of credulity, is un- 
limited in infancy, and gradually reſtrained and 
regulated as we grow up. It leads us often into 
miſtakes, but is of infinite advantage upon the 
whole. By it the child once burnt ſhuns the 


fire; by it, he likewiſe runs away from the 
ſurgeon by whom he was inoculated. It is bet- 
ter that he ſhould do the laſt, than that he ſhould 


not do the firſt, | 
But the miſtakes we are led into by theſe 


two natural principles, are of a different kind. 
Men ſometimes lead us into miſtakes, when we 
perfectly underſtand their language, by ſpeaking 
lies. But Nature never miſleads us in this way ; 
her language is always true; and it is only by 
miſinterpreting it that we fall into error. There 


— 
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as well as natural connections; and the former 
are apt to be miſtaken for the latter.” | 
in the inſtance above mentioned, the child con- 
nected the pain of inoculation with the ſurgeon ; 
whereas it was really connected with the inciſion 
only. Philoſophers, and men of ſcience, are 
not exempted from ſuch miſtak es; indeed all 


falſe reaſoning in philoſophy is owing to them: 


it is drawn from experience and analogy, as 
well as juſt reaſoning, otherwiſe it could have 


no veriſimilitude: but the one is an unskilful 
and raſh, the other, a juſt and legitimate in- 


terpretation of ' natural ſigns. If a child, ot 3 
man of common underſtanding, were put to in- 
terpret a bookgof ſcience, wrote in his mother- 


tongue, how many blunders and miſtakes would 


he be apt to fall into? Yet he knows as much of 
this language as is erage . mr manner * 
. 


The Gaines of nature is the univerſal lady; 3 


and the ſtudents are of different claſſes. Brutes, 


idiots, and children, employ themſelves in this 


ſtudy, and owe to it all their acquired percep- 
tions. Men of common underſtanding make a 


greater progreſs, and learn, by a ſmall degree 
| of OST, Ny things of which chilaren are 


Philoſophers fill up the higheſt horns in this 


ſchool, and are critics in the language of na- 
ture. All theſe different clafſes have one teacher, 
Experience, enlightened by the inductive prin- 
ciple. Take away the light of this inductive 

principle, 


Thus, 
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principle, and Experience is as blind as a mole: 
me may indeed feel what is preſent, and what 
immmediately touches her; but ſhe ſees nothing 
that is either before or behind, upon the nent 
hand or upon the left, future or paſt. 
Ihe rules of inductive reaſoning, or of 2 juſt 
inprotarion, of nature, as well as the fallacies 
by which we are apt to miſinterpret her lan- 
guage, haye been, with wonderful ſagacity, de- 
lineated by the great genius of Lord Bacon: ſo 
that his Novum organum may juſtly be called a 
grammar f the language F nature. It adds 
greatly to the merit ef this work, and atones 
for its defects, that, at the time it was written, 
the world had not ſeen. any tolerable mode} of 
inductive reaſoning from which the rules of it 
might be copied. The arts of poetry and elo- 
quence were grown up to perfection when Ari- 
ſtotle deſcribed them : but the art of i interpret- 
ing nature was yet in embryo when Bacon de- 
lineated its manly features and proportions. A- 
riſtotle drew his rules from the beſt models of 
thoſe arts that have yet appeared; but the beſt 
models of inductive reaſoning that have yet- ap- 
peared, which I take to be the third book of 
the Principia and the Optics of Newton, were 
drawn from Bacon's rules. The purpoſe of all 
thoſe rules, is to teach us to diſtinguiſh ſeeming 
or apparent connections of things in the courſe 
of nature, from ſuch as are real. 
They that are unskilful in inductive reaſon- 
ing, are more * to fall into error in their 
reaſonings 


1 
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reaſoitigs from che ee nature, than 


in their acquired perceptions ; becauſe we often 
reaſon from a few inſtauccs, and thereby are 
apt to miſtake accidental conjunctions of things 

for natural connections: but that habit of pal 
ſing, without reaſoning, from the ſign to the 
thing fignified, which conſtitutes acquired per- 


ception, muſt be learned by many inſtances! or 


experiments; and the number of experiments 
ſerves to dichein thoſe things which have been 
accidentally conjoined, as well as ro confirm our 
belief of natural connections. 

From the time that ben begin to uſe 
their hands, nature directs them to handle every 


thing over and over, to look at it while they 


handle it, and to put it in various poſitions, 


and at various diſtances from the eye, We 


are apt to excuſe this as a childiſh diverſion, 


becauſe they muſt be doing ſomething, and have 
not reaſon ro entertain themſelves in a more 


manly way. But if we think more juſtly, we 

hall find, that they are engaged in the moſt 
ſerions and important ſtudy ; and if they had 
all the reaſon of philoſophers, they could not 


be more properly employed. For it is this 
childiſn employment that enables them to make 


the proper uſe of their eyes. They are there- 
by every day acquiring habits of perception 


which are of greater importance than any thing 


we can teach them. The original perceptions 
which Nature gave them are few, and inſuffici- 


ent for the purpoſes of life; and therefore ſne 
made 


2 
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made them capable of acquiring many more per- 
ceptions by habit. And to complete her work, 


| the hath given them an unwearied aſſiduity in 


/ 


applying to the exerciſes by which thoſe Pero 


tions are acquired. ; 
This is the ae: which Me gives 


to her children. And ſince we have fallen upon 


this ſubject, we may add, that another part of 
Nature's education is, That, by the courſe of 


things, children muſt often exert all their muſ- 


cular force, and employ all their ingenuity, in 
order to gratify their curioſity, and ſatisfy their 

little appetites. What they deſire is only to be 
obtained at the expence of labour and patience, 
and many diſappointments. By the exerciſe of 
body and mind neceſſary for ſatisfying their de- 
fires, they acquire agility, ſtrength, and dex- 
terity in their motions, as well as health and 


' vigour to their conſtitutions ; they learn pa- 
tience and perſeverance ; they learn to bear 


pain without dejection, and diſappointment with-- 
out deſpondence. The education of Nature 
is moſt perfect in ſavages, who have no other 
tutor: and we ſee, that, in the quickneſs of all 
their ſenſes, in the agility of their motions, in 
the hardineſs of their conſtitutions, and in the 
ſtrength of their minds to bear hunger, thirſt, 
pain, and diſappointment, they commonly far 
exceed the civilized. A moſt ingenious writer, 
on this account, ſeems to prefer the ſavage life 
to that of ſociety. But the education of Nature 


could never of itſelf produce a en., It is 
the 
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the intention of nature, that human education 
fold be joined to her inſtitution, in order to 
form- the man. And ſhe hath; fittet} us for hus 
man education, by tlie natural principles of imi- 
tation and eredulity,, which diſcover themſelves 
almoſt in infancy, as well as EFF Adem which 
eee [OATS 21 AYE. 
When the education 9x wt ba ed 7 
men, does not give ſcope to the education of 
Nature, it is wrong directed; it tends to hurt 
our faculties! of perception, and: to ener vate both 
the body and mind Nature hath her Way of 
rearing men, as ſhe hath of curing their diſe 
eaſes. The art of medſeine is to follow Nature, 
to imitate and to aſſiſt her in the cure of diſca - 
ſes ; and the: art of education is to follow Na- 
ture, to aſſiſt and: to imitate her in her Way of 
rearing men. The ancient Baleares followed 
Nature in the manner of teaohingitheir children 
to be good archers, when. they hung their din- 
ner aloft by a thread, and lefr the ee to 
bring it down by their skill in archery. | 
The education of Nature, without any more 
human care than is neceſſary to preſerve life, 
makes a perfect ſavage. Human education, join- 
ed to that of Nature, may make a good citizen, 
a $kilful artiſan, or a wel]-bred man. But 
Reaſon and Reflection muſt ſuperadd their tu- 
tory, in order to produce a Rouſſcau, a Bacon, 
or a Newton. | | 
Notwithſtanding the innumerable errors com- 
mitted in human education, there is hardly any 
2 education 
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education ſo bad; as bebe Worſe than none: And 
15 eee if even Rouſſeau were to 
chuſe whether to educate à ſon among the 
French, the Italians, the Chineſe, or among the 
* — gh] be Would: not Rad the 8 to 

When Reaſon i is rer Ares, the will 


confirm the documents of Nature, which are 


always true and wholeſome; ſhe will diſtin= 
guiſh, in the documents! of — education, 
the good from the bad, rejecting the laſt with 


modeſty, ng A to the mn with reve- 
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Mlioſt men continue at their Po to bs: . ful 


what Nature and human education made them. 
Their manners, their opinions, their virtues, 


und their vices, are all got by habit, imitation; 
and inſtruction; and Reaſon has Urtle or no 
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IHERE. are two ways in 1 
may form their notions and opinions 
concerning the, mind, and concerning: 
its powers and operations. The firft: is the only 
way that leads to truth; but it is narrow ant 


rugged, and few have entered upon it. Te ö 


ſecond is broad and {mooth,,; and hath been; 
much beaten, not only by the vulgar, but even 


by philoſophers it is ſufficient, for common Hife, 
and is well adapted to the pur poſes of the poet | 


and orator; but, in philoſophical, diſquiſitions 
concerning; the mind, it legs ; to error and de- 
luſion. | 13 3308) 7 5 > 
We may call the firſt of ls i Me 
if reflection. When the operations of the mind 


are exerted, we are conſcious of them; and it 


is in our power to attend to them, and to reflect 
upon them, until they become familiar objects 
of thought. This is the only way. in which we 


can form juſt and accurate notions of thoſe ope- - 
rations. But this attention and reflection 15% 
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difficult to man, ſurrounded on all Nats by ex- 
ternal objects which conſtantly ſolligit his atten- 
tion, that it has been very little practiſed, even 
by plyloſophers. In the courſe of this inquiry, 
we Have had many occaſions to ſhow, how little 
attention hath been given to the molt nen 
operations ofthe ſenſes. HT A 2 
_ The feeong and the meſt comingn, ww, in 
which men form their opinions Concerning s the 
mind and its operations, we may call the "way of 
analogy. There is nothing in the courſe of na- 
ture ſo ſingular, but we can find} fome reſem- 
blance, or at leaſt ſome analogy, between it 
and other things with which we are acquaint- 
ed. The mind e ' mind naturally deli hts in hi 
after ſuck anglogies, and atten to t em with 0 
plealure, From them, poetry ar | a 
— art of their charms Lane 5g 
wakes five fas * n TOUR 
Fe Pleaſure we receive from andlogies, 
they are of very conſiderable uſe, both to facili- 
tate the conception of things, when they are not 
eaſily apprehended without ſuch a handle, and to 
lead us to probable conjectures about their nature 
and qualities, when we want the means of more 
direct and immediate knowledge. When I conſi- 
der that the planet Jupiter, in like manner as the 
earth, rolls round his own axis, and revolves 
round the ſun, and that he is enlightened by ſe- 
veral ſecondary planets, as the earth is enlight- 
ened by the moon ; I am apt to conjecture from 
analogy, that as the earth IF theſe means is fit- 
1:21 ted 


1 
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ted to be the habitation of various orders of ani- 
mals, {6 the planet Jupiter is, by the like means, 
fitted for the ſame purpoſe: and having no ar- 
; ge more direct and concluſive to determine 
me in this point, I yield, to this analogical Na- 
ſoning, a degree of aſſent - a 19 to its 
ſtrength. When i obſe potatac-iil: 
ver much Te. Shle | | 
and fructi cation; and am informed that tbe 1g 
| ous, Tam apt from analogy-to Have ſome 
fron be former: but in chis cake, 1 Have 
acceſs to more direct and certain evidence; and 
therefore ought not to truſt to m whink a 
_— lead me into an error. DEN 


Fx concluſive, often_require-paintul-z tention. 
E: and theretors, mankind, in ne 

ra have been NE. met di. IEC to , ro He 
former, If one — examines the fyffems 
of the ancient philoſophers, either concerning the 
material world, or concerning the mind, he will 
find them to be built ſolely upon the foundation 
of analogy. Lord Bacon firſt delineated the 
ſtrict and ſevere method of induction; fince his 
time it has been applied with very bappy ſutceſs 


in ſome parts of natural philoſophy; and hardly 
in any thing elſe. But there is no ſubject in 
which mankind are ſo much diſpoſed to truſt to 
the analogical way of thinking and reaſoning, as 
in what concerns the mind and its operations; 


% 
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becauſe, tone clear and vitin@' notions: of 


thoſe operations in the direct and proper way, i 
and to reaſon about them, requires | 
few are. capable, and 


tentive reflexion, of which | 
er- reh ty thoſe few, cannot be en 
ry ney much pains and labour. 
F Every man is apt to form hisnotions of blogs 
iel to be apprehended, or leſs familiar, from 
ttheir analogy to things which are more familiar. 
FThus, if a man bred to the ſeafaring life, and ac- 
+cuſtomed to think and talk only of matters rela- 
ting to navigation, enters into diſcourſe upon any 
other ſubject; it is well known, that the lan- 
guage and the notions proper to his own prafeſ- . 
v fion are infuſed into every ſubject, and all things 
Ware meaſured by the rules of navigation: and if 
he ſhould take it into his head to philoſophize 
vconcerning the faculties of the mind, it cannot 
be doubted, but he would draw his notions from 
v the fabric of his ſhip, and would find in the mind, 
* _ maſts, rudder, and compaſs. 
| Senſible objects of one kind or other, do no 
leſs occupy and ingroſs the reſt of mankind, than 
things relating to navigation, the ſeafaring man. 
For a conſiderable part of life, we can think of 
nathing but the objects of ſenſe; and to attend 
to objects of another nature, ſo as to form clear 
and diſtin& notions of them, is no caſy matrer, 
even after we come to years of reflexion. The 
condition of mankind, therefore, affords good 
reaſon to apprehend, that their language, and 


their common notions, concerning the mind and 
Its 
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its operations, will be analogical; and derived: 


from the objects of ſenſe; and that theſe" analo- 


gies will be apt to impoſe upon philoſophers, as 1 : 


— as upon the vulgar, and to lead them to ma- 7 
terialize the mind and its faculties: and experi- 
ence abundantly confirms the truth of this. 

How generally men of all nations, and in all 


ages of the world, have conceived the ſoul; or | 
thinking principle in man, to be ſome ſubtile 
matter, like breath or wind, the names given to 
it almoſt in all languages ſufficiently teſtify, We 


have words which are proper, and not analogical, 
to expreſs the various ways in which we perceive. 


external objects by the ſenſes; ſuch as feeling, 


ſight, taſte : but we are often obliged to uſe theſe. 


words analogically, to expreſs other powers of 


the mind which are of a very different nature. 
And the powers which imply ſome degree of re- 
flexion, have generally no names but ſuch as are 
analogical. The objects of thought are ſaid to 
be in the mind, to be apprehended, comprebended, 

conceived, imagined, retained, weighed, rumi Tg 
© It does not appear that the notions of the an- 


cient philoſophers, with regard to the nature of 
the ſoul, were much more refined than thoſe: of 


the vulgar, or that they were. formed in any o- 
ther way. We ſhall diſtinguiſh the philoſophy” 
that regards our ſubject into the od and the new. 
The old reached down to Des Cartes, who gave 
it a fatal blow, of which it has been gradually 


Expiring ever ſince, and is now almoſt extincte. 
Des Cartes is the father of the new philoſophy 
that 


. 
y. » 
3 
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that relates to this ſubject ; but it hath been gra- 
dually improving ſince his time, upon the princi- 
ples laid down by him. The old philoſophy leems. 
to have been purely analogical: the new is more 
derived from reflexion, but ſtill with a very con- 
ſiderable mixture of the old cal notions. 
"Becauſe the objects of ſenſe conſiſt of matter 
and form, the ancient philoſophers conceived e- 


very thing to belong to one of theſe, or to be 


made up of both. Some therefore thought, that 
the ſoul is a particular kind of ſubtile matter, ſe- 
parable from our groſs. bodies; others thought 
that it is only a particular form of the body, and 
inſeparable from it. For there ſeem to have heen 
ſome among the ancients, as well as among the 
moderns, who conceived that a certain ſtructure 
or organization of the body, is all that is neceſſa- 
ry to render it ſenſible and intelligent. The dif- 
ferent powers of the mind were accordingly, by 
the laſt ſect of philoſophers, conceived to belong 
to different parts of the body, as the heart, the 
brain; the liver, the ſtomach, the blood. | 
They who thought that the ſoul is a ſubtile 
matter ſeparable from the body, diſputed to which 
of the four elements it belongs, whether to earth, 
water, air, or fire, Of the three haſt, each had 
its particular advocates. But ſome were of 
opinion, that it partakes of all the elements; 
that it muſt have ſomething in its compoſition fi- 
milar to every thing we perceive ; and that we 
perceive earth by the earthy part ; water, by the 
| Wee and fire, by * fiery part of the 


foul, 
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ſoul. Some philoſophers, not ſatisſied wach de- 
termining of What kind of matter the ſoul is 


made, inquired likewiſe into its ſigure, which 


they determined to de ſpherical, that it might be 
the more fit for motion. The moſt ſpiritual and 
ſublime notion concerning the nature of the foul, 
to be met with among the ancient philoſophers, 
I conceive' to be that of the Platoniſts, who held 
that it is made of that celeſti incorruptible 
matter of which the fixed ſtars were made, and 
therefore has a natural tendency to rejoin its pro- 
per element. I am at a. loſs to ſay, in which of 
theſe claſſes of philoſophers Ariſtotle ought to 
be placed. He defines the ſoul to be, The farſt 
dr, Of anatural body which has potential life. 
I beg to be excuſed. from tranſlating the; Greek 
word, becauſe I know not the meaning of it. 


The notions of the ancient philoſophers with 13 


regard to the operations of the mind, particular- 
ly with regard to perception and ideas, ſeem 
likewiſe to have been formed by the lame: — 
of analogy. 
Plato, of the ien 1 are extanti; firſt i 5 | 
troduced the word idea: into philoſophy ; but his 
doctrine upon this ſubject had ſomewhat peculiar, 
He agreed with the reſt of the ancient philaſo- 
phers in this, that all things conſiſt of matter and 
form; and that the matter of which all things 
were muy; exiſted from eternity, without form: 
but he likewiſe believed, that there are eternal 
forms of all poſſible things which exiſt, without 
matter; and to theſe eternal and immaterial forms 
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heigaverthename'of ideas maintaining, that they 
are ſthe only object of true knowledge. It is of 
no great moment to us, Whether he borrowed 
theſe notions from Parmenides, or Whether they 
were the iſſue of his own creative imagination. 
The later Platoniſts ſeem to have improved upon 


them, in cpnceiving thoſe ideas, or eternal forms 
of things; to exiſt, not of themſelves, but in the 


divine mind, and to be the models and patterns 
nn which all 2 were ——_— $4570 


Then liv'd tf Eternal One; — ary eur 9 9044 
In his unfathow'd eſſence, view'd at large 2473 
2 be uncreated 4 images of gs. GIRL 
| 'T 0 theſe Platonic notions, that of Malebranctie 
IS « very nearly allied. This author ſeems, more 
than any other, to have been aware of the dif- 
ficulties attending the common hypotheſis con- 
cerning ideas, to wit, That ideas of all objects of 
| thought are in the human mind; and therefore, 
in order to avoid thoſe difficulties, makes the i- 
des which are the immediate objects of human 
thought, to be the ideas of things in the. divine 
mind; who being intimately preſent to every 
nan mind, may diſcover his ideas to . as far 
as pleaſeth him. | 
The Platoniſts and Malebranche nan all 
other philoſophers, as far as I know, have con- 
ceived that there are ideas or images of every ob- 
ject of thought in the human mind, or at leaſt in 


cen, * oN LVs TON. 05 


ſome part b abe brain; Where the een is hoy, 
W to have its refidence.: 1-155 Faint en 
Ariſtotle had no good affection to th col 


idea, and ſeldom or never uſes it but in refuting 


Plato's notions about ideas. He thought that 


matter may exiſt without form; but that forms 
cannot exiſt without matter. But at the ſame 
time he taught, That there can be no ſenſation, 


no imagination, nor intellection, without forms, 


phantaſms, or ſpecies in the mind; and that 


things ſenſible are perceived by ſenſible ſpecies, 


and things intelligible, by intelligible ſpecies. 


His followers taught more explicitly, that thoſe 


ſenſible and intelligible ſpecies are ſent forth by 
the objects, and make their impreſſions upon the 


paſſive intellect; and that the active intellect 
perceives them in the paſſive intellect. And this 


ſeems to have been the common opinion while 
the Perjpatetic ann, retained. its en 


ty. 


11 Epicurean Joftrins, as — wike | 
cretius, though widely different from the Peripa- 
tetic in many things, is almoſt! the ſame in this. 


He affirms, that ' ſlender films or ghoſts (tenuia 
rerum ſimulacra) are till going off from all 
things, and flying about; and that theſe being 
extremely ſubtile, eaſily penetrate our. groſs bo- 


dies, and {ſtriking upon a mind, ene chought — | 


and imagination. 

After the Poripatonl Fyſtem- had. act 
bove a thouſand years in the ſchools of Europe, 
almoſt without a rival, it ſunk before that of 
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Des Cartes j the petſpicuity of whoſe writings | 


and notions, contraſted with the: obſcurity f 


: Ariſtotle and his commentators, created a ſtrong 
prejudice in favour of this new-philoſophy. The 
\charaCteriſtic of Plato's genius was fublimity, 
that of ' Ariſtotle's, ſubtilty; but Des Cartes 


far excelled both in perſpicuity, and bequeathed 


this ſpirit to inis ſucceſſors. The ſyſtem which 
is now generally received, with regard to the 
mind, and its operations, derives not only its 
ſpirit from Des Cartes, but its fundamental prin- 
ciples; and after all the improvements made by 
Malebranche, Locke, Berkeley, and Hume, may 
ſtill be called te Carte ſian ſyſtem: we ſhall 
therefore make ſome remarks upon its ſpirit and 
| tendency in general, and upon its doctrine con- 
cerning ideas in particular. 

1. It may be obſerved, That the method 
which Des Cartes purſued, naturally led him to 
attend more to the operations of the mind by ac- 
curate reflexion, and to truſt leſs to analogical 
reaſoning upon this ſubject, than any philoſopher 
had done before him. Intending to build a ſy- 
ſtem upon a new foundation, he began with a 
reſolution to admit nothing but what was abſo- 
lutely certain and evident, He ſuppoſed that 
his ſenſes, his memory, his reaſon, and every 
other faculty to which we truſt in common life, 
might be fallacious ; and reſolved to disbelieve 
every thing, until he was compelled by ure- 
N evidence tofyickd afſent, 5 = 
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In this method of ptoceeding, n 
to him, firſt of all; certain and evident; was, 
Fhat he thought, that he doubted that he fle- 
liberated. In à word; the opetations of His! 
con mind; of which he was conſcidus, muſt bat 
real, and no deluſion; and though all his other 
faculties ſhould deceive him, his conſciouſneſs” 
could not. This therefore he looked upon as 
the firſt of all truths. © This was the firſt firm 
ground upon which he ſet his foot; after being 
toſſed in the ocean of ſcepticiſm; and he re- 
ſolved to build all knowledge upon it; without: 
ſeeking after any more firſt principles rr 
As every other trutli, therefore; and parti»: 
cularly the exiſtence of the objects of ſenſe, 
was to be deduced by a train of, ſtrict -argumen+ 
tation from what he knew by conſcionſneſs, he 
was naturally led to give attention to the ope- 
rations of which he was conſcious, without 
borrowing his notions 1 them: from: ternal 
A 

It was not in the way: of king; 50 of 
attentive reflection, that he was led to obſerve, 
That thought, volition, remembrance; and the 
other attributes of the mind, are altogether 
_ unlike to extenſion; to figure, and to all: the 
attributes of body; that we have no reaſon, 
therefore, to conceive- thinking: fabſtances to 
have any reſemblance to extended ſubſtances; 
and that, as the attributes of the thinking ſub- 
ſtance are things of which we are conſeious, we 
may have a more certain and immediate know- 

OIL ledge 
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ledge of them by refleding, ihn we can in have 
of external objects by our ſenſrs. #017 25 
Theſe obſervations, as far as I FRIES: were 
firſt made by Des Cartes; and they are of more 
importance, and throw / more light upon the ſub- 
ject, than all that gr 7g BF it. 3 Th 
They ought to make us diffdent and jealous of 
every notion concerning the mind ind its opers i 
tions, which is drawn from ſenſible objects, in 
the way of analogy, and 16 make us rely only. 
__ accurate reflection, as the ſource of of all 
real knowledge upon this ſubjec . 
FF I obſerve, . That' as the-Peripateric 5 
has“ tendencycto materialize the mind, and its 
operations; ſo the Carteſian has 2 tendency to 
ſpiritualize body, and its qualities. One error, 
common to both ſyſtems, leads to the firſt of 
theſe extremes in the way of analogy, and to the 
laſt, in the way of reflection. The error 1 
mean is, That we can know nothing about body, 
or its qualities, but as far as we have ſenſations 
which reſemble thoſe qualities. Both ſyſtems 
agreed in this: but according to their different 
methods of reaſoning, they drew very different 
concluſions from it; the Peripatetic drawing 
his notions of ſenſation from the qualities of 
body; the Carteſian, on the contrary, drawing 
his notions of the n of body from bis n 
ſations. 

Abe. peripatetic, raking it for W that 
bodies and their qualities do really exiſt, and are 


ſuch as we commonly take them to bes inferred 
from 


by 


a | „ 
Chip. vn. © GN. USO Ny 1 jor 
from them the nature of his ſenſations; and 


reaſoned in this manner: Our ſenſatibnb are the 5 
impreſſions which ſenſible objects makx upon the 


mind, and may be compared to the impreſſion 
of à ſeal upon wax; the impreſſion is the image 
or form of the Kale without the matter of it: 
in like manner, every ſenſation is the image or 
form of ſome ſenſible quality of the object. This 
is the reaſoning of Ariftotle, and it has an evi- 


dent tendency to eee nw mind, nl ns | 


13 


ſenſations. t * en „nn It 43 


The Carteſian, on that contrary; thinks, that | 


the; exiſtence of body, or of any of "its SO 
is not to be taken as a firſt principle; and that 
we ought to admit nothing concerning it, but 
what, by juſt reaſoning, can be deduced from 


our ſenſations; and he knows, that by reflection 


we can form 4 and diſtinct notions of our 
ſenſations, without borrowing our notions of 


them by analogy from the objects of ſenſe. The 


Carteſians, therefore, beginning to give atten - 


4 tion to their ſenſations, firſt diſcovered that the 
| ſenſutions_correlponing'ro ſecondary dees 


cannot reſemble any quality of body. Hence 
Des Cartes and Locke inferred, that ſound, taſte, 
ſmell, colour, heat, and cold, * the vulgar 


took to be qualities of body, were not qualities 
of body, but mere ſenſations of the mind. After- 


wards the ingenious Berkeley, conſidering more 
attentively the nature of ſenſation in general, 
diſcovered, and demonſtrated, that no ſenſation 
whatever could poſſibly reſemble any quality. of 

n pos -” 
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an inſentient being, ſuch as body! is fuppoſed to 
be : and hene he inferned, very juſtly, that 
and all the primary qualities, to be: mere ſenſa- 


TOR tions as chere is to hold the ſecondary qualities 


to; be mere ſenſationa. Thus, by juſt reafoning 
upon tha Carteſian principles, matter was ſtript 
of all its qualities; the new ſyſtem, by u kind 
of metaphyſical! ſublimation, converted all the 
qualities of matter into ſenſations, and ſpiri- 
tualized body, as the old had materialized ſpirit. 
The way to avoid both theſe extremes, is, 
to admit the exiſtence of what we fee and feel 
as a firſt principle, as well as the exiſtence of 
things whereof we are conſcious; and to take 
our notions of the qualities of body, from the 
teſtimony of our ſenſes, with the Peripatetics; 
and our notions. of our ſenſations, from the 
teſtimony of conſciouſneſs, with the Carteſians. 
3. I obſerve, That the modern ſcepticiſm is 
the natural iſſue of the new: ſyſtem; and that, 
althoꝰ it did not bring forth this monſter until 
the year 1739, it may be ſaid to have carried it 
in its womb from the beginning. 

The old ſyſtem admitted all the principles. of 
common ſenſe as firſt principles, without requi- 
ring any proof of them; and therefore, though 
its reaſoning was commaniy vague, analogical, 
and dark, yet it was built upon a broad founda- 
tion, and had no tendency to ſcepticiſmm.. We 
do not find that any Peripatetic thought it in- 


6 curnbent. upon him to prove the exiſtence. of? a 
material 
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teſian ſyſtem” attempred this, until Berkeley 


clearly demonſtrated" the futility of their argu- 
ments; and thence concluded, that there was no 


ſuch ching as à material world; and that the 


belief wot it * er be rejetted a as a be 


| error. 


the reſt from it. That our thoughts, our ſenſa- 


tions, and every thing of which we are conſcious, 


hath a real exiſtence, is admitted in this ſyſtem 


as a firſt principle; but every thing elſe muſt be 
made evident by the li ght of reaſon, E 


S 4 


this ſingle principle of conſciouſneſs. 
«+ There is a diſpoſition in human nature to re- 


duce things to as few principles as poſſible; and 


this, without doubt, adds to the beauty of a 


reſts upon them. The mathematicians glory 


very juſtly, in having raiſed ſo noble and — 


nificent a ſyſtem of ſcience, upon the foundation 


of' a few axioms and definitions. This love of 
ſimplicity, and of reducing things to few pr rin- 


ciples, hath produced many a falſe ſyſtem ; but 


there never was any ſyſtem in which it appears 
ſo remarkably as that of Des Cartes. His whole 
ſyſtem concerning matter and ſpirit is built upon 


one axiom, - expreſſed in one word, cogi/o. Upon 
the foundation of © conſcious thought, with ideas 
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writer upon the Cat- 


The 4 ſyſtem cites only one of the prin: 
ciples of common ſenſe as a firſt principle; and 
pretends, by ſtrict argumentation, to deduce all 


1 


ſyſtem, if the principles are able to ſupport what 
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matter ; upon the exiſtence of matter, and of a 


for his materials, he builds his ſyſtem of the hu⸗ 
man underſtanding, and, attempts to account for 
all its phznomena : And having, as he imagined, 
from his conſciouſneſs, proved the exiſtence. of 


certain quantity of mation originally impreſſed 
upon it, he builds his ſyſtem of the material 
world, and ace to account for all its _ 
nomena. . 

Theſe princigles with regard to the material 
ſyſtem have been found inſufficient ; and it has 
been made evident, that beſides matter and mo- 
tion, we muſt admit gravitation, coheſion, cor- 
puſcular attraction, magnetiſm, and other cen- 
tripetal and centrifugal forces, by which the 
partieles of matter attract and repel each other. 
Newton, having diſcovered. this, and demon- 
ſtrated, that theſe principles cannot be reſolved 
into matter and motion, was led -by.. analogy; 
and the love of ſimplicity, to conjecture, but 
with a modeſty and caution peculiar to him, 
that all the phænomena of the material world, 
depended upon attracting and repelling forces in- 
the particles of matter. But we may now ven- 
ture to ſay, that this conjecture fell ſhort of the 
mark. For, even in the unorganized an er 
the powers by which. ſalts, eryitals, ſpars, and 
many other bodies, concrete into regular . 
can never be accounted for by attracting and 
repelling forces in the particles of matter. And 
in the vegetable and animal kingdoms, there are 
e indications of powers of a different nature 

< | | from 
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from all the powers of unorguniied bodies: . 
ſe& then, that altho” in the ſtrücture of the mas _ ET 
terial world there is, without © doubt, all be 
beautiful ſimplicity conſiſtent with the purpofes 
for which it was made, it is not ſo fimple as th 
great Des Cartes determined it to bet nay iet 
is not ſo ſimple as the greater Newton modeſtly & | 

conjedured it to be. Both were miſled by ana- 
ogy, and the love of ſimplicity, © One had been 
much converſant about ne figure; und 
motion; the other had enlarged” his views to 
attracting and repelling forces; and both formed 
their notions of the Unknown parts of natufe, 
from thoſe with which they were acquainted, as 
the ſhepherd Tityrus formed his notion of the 
* Wen 1780 bis county Vvillaget 10 Hart 
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Urbem qa kenn Roman, Melibue, 5 r 
Stultus ego, huic noſtra fm len, quo 705 ſoleniay 
Paſtores ovium teneros depellere fetus, . . 
Sic canibus catulot ſimi les, fic i matribus baths” 
eVorens e fe perv ae wy elch. rg 
This 164 Juſt picture of the analogtal Au tr 
thinkin g 2 4 10503, "ONT OE; 

But to come to the ſyttem of Des Curtes con- 
cerning the human underſtanding; it was built 

as we have obſerved, upon Snſttouſneſs As Its 
ſole foundation, and with ideas as its riiaterials ; 

and all his followers have built upon the fam 
foundation and with the ſame materials,” "They 


We. 
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Gnple en; { Theſe. are e eee 
of Des Cartes's phyſical ſyſtem, They acknow- 
edge likewiſe a natural power by which ideas are 
compounded, disjoined, aſſociated, eompared + 
This is analogous to the original quantity of mo- 
tion in Des Cartes's phyſical ſyſtem. From 
theſe principles they attempt to explain the phz- 
nomena of the human underſtanding, juſt as in 
BM the phyſical ſyſtem the phenomena of nature 
= were to be explained, by matter and motion. It 
Mp muſt indeed be acknowledged, that there is great 
limplicity 1 in this ſyſtem as well as in the other. 
There is ſuch. a ſimilitude between. the two, as 
may be expected between children of the ſame 
Father: but as the one has been found to be the 
child of Des Cartes, and. not of nature, there is 
ground to think that the other is ſo likewiſe. 
That the natural iſſue of this ſyſtem is ſcep- 
ticiſm with regard to every thing except the ex- 
iſtence of our ideas, and of their neceſſary rela- 
tions which appear upon comparing them, is evi- 
dent: for ideas being the only objects of thought, 
and having no exiſtence but when we are con- 
$ ſcious of them, it neceſſarily follows, that there 
13 is no object of our thought which can have a 
; continued-and permanent exiſtence. Body and 
ſpirit, cauſe and effect, time and ſpace, to which 
we were wont to aſcribe an exiſtence indepen- 
dent of our thought, are all turned out of exiſt- 
ence by this ſhort; dilemma: Either theſe. things 
are ideas of ſenſation or reflexion, or they are 
not ; if they are ideas rw or Apfietions 
fr cn they 
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cbt of them, Ak they are not dead of 1 — 5 : 


an- 


or reflection, they are words Without an 1 
ing. $4 N 14 i * 2 * 75 4954 If wt; þ 69 


"Neither Des Cartes not Lock 
this conſequence of their fyffem 
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deas. Biſhop Berkeley was Y Ms Ree She 11. Eb : 


yered it. And What followed upon this difco- 
very? Why, wir regard to the material World, 
and with regard to ſpa ce atſd tie, he ams 


the conſequence, That theſe things are mere 1 ; 


deas, and have no exiſtence but in our minds: 


but with regard t6 the exiſtence .of ſpirits, or. i : 


minds, be 'dves'not admit tlie conſequence; and 
if he had admitted it; he mit have been an' ab. 
ſolute ſceptic: But Bow does he Evade this on- in 
ſequence with regard to the exiſtence of ſpirits”? 7 
The expedient Which the good Biſho uſes on 
this occaſton is very remarkable, And dad his 
great averſion toſrept! feiſm. lie maintalns, the. 
we have no ideas of ſpirits; and" that 'we en 
think, and ſpeak, and reaſon about them, and a- 
bout their attributes, without" having any ideas 
of them. If this is fo, my Lord, 1555 (OY 
| hinder us from thinking and reaſoning about 


bodies, and theit lit Eber having l- 
Pp either did not think 5 


deis of them? The Bifhi 
of this queſtion, or did not think fit to give 
any anſwer to it. However, 


we may obſerve, 
that in order to avoid ſcepticiſm, he fairly ſtarts 
out of the Carteſian ſyſtem, without giving any * 
cen why he did ſo in this inſtance; -and in no 
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ly ſoſtance of, 
a From: Gehn principles | 


6 hich Lhave, | 
mf with, in the duccefſors of Des Cartes; and, 


it ſeems to have been only a ſudden ſtart, ocz. 


+ -- Gang} by the terror of ſcepticiſm 3 fot in all o- 
tte things 1 . 3 18 wunde upon 
| Ca rtehan prin Fern 2 Ho N 255 
5 "Ns Oo ſee, that Des Cartes, and Locke 

take 964 ng that leads to ſcepticiſm, 3 
knowing the end of it; but they ſtop ſhort for 
want of light ta carry them fartber. Berkeley, 
frighted at the appearance of the dreadful abyſs, 
ors, aſide, apd avoids, it. But the author of 
the Treatiſe. N Bauman nature, more daring and 
intrepid, without, tuning aſide, to the "right, 
hand or to the. 17 50 1 i , Hhoors,: 


direQly into the. b 2 Uh aa 1. 21 ud e | 
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oo We may obſerve, That the Sad ren 
by the new ſyſtem, of that furniture of the 
human underſtanding which is the gift of na- 
ture, and not the acquiſition of our own rea- 
ſoning faculty, is extremely lame and Appar 
fect, 

The natural furniture of the human under- | 
ſtanding is of two kinds; Firſt, The notions or 
ſimple apprehenſions which we have of things: 
«nd tad The — or the belief which 
. we 
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tained in the memory or imagination the 
to be copies of the operations or dar min $ 
of we ate conſcious,” in ike | 
the memory or imagin 
that well two —— all the ma 


— — of md te de be : 
ideas, and perceiving 


I take "th Aon beit „ 
and of our Tots art t "74 
ſome of its capital defects: Zh - 34 BOOT | | Ry, 
The diviſion of our notions into ideas of ſen- 9 


ſation, and ideas of reflexion; is contrary to = 
rules of logic; becauſe the ſecond member Bf 
the diviſion -inchides the firſt? © For, can Wwe 
form clear and juſt notions of our ſenſationçg 
any other way than by feſlexion? Surely % i 
cannot. Senſation is an operation of the mi 
of which we are conſcious; and we get the 
notion of ſenſation, by rellecting upon — "22: ll 
which we are eonſcivan of. In like manner,  -—- = 
doubting: and believing are operations of the 1 
mind whereof we are conſcious; and we get W 


oO 


ö > E are conſcious of. The ideas of ſe 


28 0 of the ch . MAN Man. r. . 


che notion of thew by. reflecting upon what wo 
14 ö n, there £ 
fore, are ideas of. reflexion, as much as the i- 
dens of. donbting, or, beliqring or any other i- 


deas. whatſoever;,,..;.. E ns nis! 
| But to pals, oyer the ingccpeanyi,of this divi= 
Han, it is extremely, incomplete. For, ſince ſen- 


lation is an operation: of. the mind, as well as all 


hy reflexion; hen it is alſerted, che all our no- 
tions are either ideas of ſenſation, or ideas of re- 
flexion, the plain, Engliſh, of this is, That man- 


king neither do, not ae think of any thing but 


of the operations of th cir own, minds. Nothing 
can be more contrary to truth, or more contrary 
to the experience of mankind. I. know that 
Locke, .;whi! he maintained this doctrine, be- 
lieved the notions which we have of body and of 
of its qualities, and the notions which. we have of 
motion and of ſpace, to be ideas of ſenſation. But 
why did he believe this? Becauſe he believed 
thoſe notions to be nothing elſe but images of 

our ſenſations. If therefore the notions of body 
. 45 qualities, of. motion and ſpace, be not ima- 
ges of our ſenſations, will it not follow, that 


thoſe notions are not ideas of +: Mo. 


certainly. Ss © 4 
There is no dafrine of the 7 new -— 5 We wes 
more directly leads to ſcepticiſm than this. And 
the author of the Treatiſe of human nature knew 
very well how to uſe it. for that purpoſe: for, if 
you maintain that there is any ſuch exiſtence as 
9111 1 body ; 
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written much about 
other operations of 


and reflected much, and with great Gare, upe 2 
choſe- operations :.»but: is it not yery-/ſtrange;* . | 
that they will not allow it to be _ for mans? 
kind to think of any thing elſq ü 7 
| The account which this ſyſtem Wo 


from the truth as the account it gives of our no ; FI 
tions or ſimple apprehenſions. It repreſents: our — : 
ſenſes as having no other office, bur that of | | 
niſhing the mind with» notions! or ſimple 
henſions of things; and makes our j 
belief concerning thoſe things to be acquired 


comparing our notions together, and percei 


= 


| 1 agreements or diſagreements: 911 1% „ r . 0 
| Me have ſhown, on the contrary; very' 
operation of the ſenſes, in its very nature, implies \ 
judgment or belief, as well as _— _— 7 - ou 
my toe, I have not only a notion 2 . 
belief of its exiſtence, and a belief of ſome diſor - 


* 


der in my toe which occaſions. it ; and this be- "3 
lief is not produced 4 "8 


When I perceive a tree 
” ſeeing gives me>nor only a notion or ſimple ap- 
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ceiving Their Agreements and diſa 
is included in the very ee the — 


before me, my faculty of 


prehenſium of the tree, but / a belief of its exiſt + 


ence; and of its figure, diſtance, and magnitude; 
and this judgment or belief is not got by compa- 


b ning Ideas, it is included in the very nature of the 


perception. We, habe taken notice of ſeveral 
original principles of belief in the courſe of this in- 
quiry; and when other facultjes of the mind are 


examined, we ſhall find more, which have not 
occurred in the examination of the five ſenſes. 


Such original and natural judgments are there 
fore à part of that furniture which nature hath 


given to the human underſtanding. They are 
the inſpiration of the Almighty, no leſs than our 
notions or ſimple apprehenſions. They ſerve to 
direct us in the common affairs of life, where our 
reaſoning faculty would leave us in the dark. 


They are a part of our conſtitution, and all the 


diſcoveries of our reaſon are grounded upon them. 
They make up what is called tbe common ſenſe of 


menkind ; and what is manifeſtly contrary to a- 


ny of thoſe firſt. principles, is what we call - 


ſurd. The ſtrength of them is good ſenſe, which 


is. often found in thoſe who are not acute in rea- 


ſoning. A remarkable deviation from them, ari- 
ſing from a diſorder in the conſtitution, is what 
we call lanacy; as when a man believes that he is 


made of glaſs, When a man ſuffers himſelf to be 
reaſoned out of the principles of common ſenſe, 
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* . arguments, ve may call: thi 
taphyſical: lunacy ;\ which diſſers from the other 
ſpecies of the diſtemper in this, cat it ins not 
continued, but intermittent: ĩt is apt to ſeine the 
patient in ſolitary and ſpeculative moments; hut 
when he emers into ſociety, Common Senſe re- 
covers het authority. A clear explication and e- 
numeration of the principles of common tſenſe, is 
one of the chief deſiderata in logio. We have 
only conſidered ſuch of them ech in the 
examination of the five ſenſes. N 
5. The laſt obſervation that L fall anke ups" 
on the new ſyſtem is, That, altho' it profeſſes 
to ſet out in the way of reflexlon and not of a- 
nalogy, it hath retained ſome of thedold analogi- 
cal nations concerning the operations ofithe mind 
particularly, That things which de not now ex- 
iſt in the mind itſelf, ean only be perteived, re. 
membred, or imagined; by means of ideas ori- 
mages of them in the mind, which are the im- 
mediate objects of perception, remembrance, and 
imagination. This doctrine appears evidently to 
be borrowed from the old ſyſtem; which taught, 
that external things make impreſſions upon the 
mind, like the impreſſions of a ſeal upon wax; 
that it is by means of thoſe impreſſions that WW 
perceive, remember, or imagine them; and that 
thoſe impreſſions muſt reſemble the things from 
which they are taken, + When we form our no- 
tions of the operations of the mind by analogy;. ' 
this way of conceiving them ſeems to be verx 
natural, and offers ig{elf to our thaughts: for as 
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300 Of te IT MIND. ol. vn: 
| every: thing which is fen oſt make ſome im- 
Preſſion upon the body; . are apt to think, that 
_ every thing which is vnderſtood muſt make ſome 
* impreſton öpoq che mind. 
From ſuch analogical "reaſoning; this opinion 
of the exiſtence of ideas or images of things in 
the mind, ſeemy to have taken its riſe, and to 
have been ſo unlverſally teceived among pulled 
phers. It was obſerved already, that Berkeley, in 
one inſtance;” apoſtatizes from this principle of 
the new ſyſtem, by affirming, that we have no 
ideas of ſpirits, and that we can think of them 
immediately, without ideas. But I know not 
whether in this Ye his had any followers.” There 
is ſome difference Ike wiſe among modern phil 
ſophers, with regard to che ideas or images by 
which we perceive; remember or imagine ſenſt- 
dle things. For, tho' all agvee in th etence bf 
ſuch images, they differ about their place; ſome 
placing them in a particular part of the brain, 
where the ſoul is thought to have her reſidenee, 
and others placing them in the mind itfelf/ Des 
Cartes held the firſt of theſe opinions; to Which 
Newton ſeems likewiſe to have inclined; for he 
propoſes this query in his Optics: 0 Annon ſen- 
e ſorĩum animalium eſt locus cui ſubſtantia ſen- 
+ tiens-adeſt, et in quem ſenſibiles rerum ſpecies | 
« per nervos et cerebrum  deferuntur, ut ibi 
« præſentes à præſente ſentiri poſſint? But 
Locke ſeems to place the ideas of ſenſible things 
in the mind: and that Berkeley, and the au- 


4 thor of the * of bumay _ were of 
e the 
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bene opinion, is evident. The lädt makes 
a very curious een of this — 


and — ſubſtan erte — — ek = 
tenſton cannot be in ſubject which is indrviſible 
and unent ended. 6 gt am „ 
I confeſs I dene this, das in ' : + 


moſt caſes, is clear and ſtrong. For whether 


the idea of extenſion be only another name for 7 boy, : a 


extenſion itſelf, as Berkeley and this author a. 
ſert; or whether the idea of extenſion be an i- > 0 
mage and reſemblance: of extenſion; - as Locke | 
conceived; I appeal to any man of common 
ſenſe,” whether extenſion,” or any image of ex- 
tenſion, can be in an unextended and indiviſible : 
ſubhject. But while I agree with him in his rea 
ſoning, I would make a different application of 


it. He takes it for granted, that there are ideas I 
of extenſion in the mind; and- thence infers, "j .- 
that if it is ale e 80 8 an n ˖ 


4 and diviſible { ſubſtance. 0 On the con- pe 
trary, I take it for granted, upon the teſtimony 
of common ſenſe, that wry mind is a ſubſtance, = 
N. is, a permanent ſubject of thought; and my =_ 

' convinces me, that it is an unextended 
Ws -indiviſible ſubſtance ; and hence I infer, 


that there cannot be in it any thing that re:. 3 4 
ſembles extenſion. If this reaſoning had oo... 


curred to Berkeley, it would probably have led 9 5 
him to acknowledge, that we may think 2141 ] 
reaſon concerning bodies, without having de oc 


a 


— temind, 0 «5 concerning h. 


Sits a0 04), ai; 8 hn s 


3 b 


"1 1 intended to have examined more. parte 


— ar images of eee the mind z- md. | 
likewiſe-another doctrine, which is founded up- 


on it, to wit, That judgment 6r. bellef ih no- 
thing but a perception of the agree 


ment or diſ- 


agreement of our ideas: but having already 
ſnewn, through the courſe of this inquiry, that 


the operations of the mind which we have exa» 
mined; give no countenance; to either of theſe 


doctrines, and in many things contradict them, 


+ * 
ot 
* 
£ * 
* 
r 
© - 


I have thought it proper to drop this part of 3 9 

design. It may be executed with more advan- 

tage, if it is at all neceſſary, after inquiring in- 
© 2 . ne of: the human underſtand- 
ing g 5696 


Alchough we trims de only the five 
Prins and the principles of the human mind 
which are employed about them, or ſuch as have 
fallen in 6ur way in the courſe of this examina- 
tion; we ſhall leave the further proſecution of 
this inquiry to future deliberation. The powers 
of memory, of imagination, of taſte, of fea- 
ſoning, of moral perception, the will, the paſ- 
ſions, the affections, and all the-aftive powers 
of the ſoul, preſent a vaſt and boundleſs field of 
philoſophical diſquiſition, which the author of 
this inquiry is far from thinking himſelf able to 
ſurvey with accuracy. Many authors of in · 


genuity, ancient and modern, have made ex- 


nen 


cp WW. conerbsien 


- © eurſjons into this vaſt territory, and have com- 7 : 1 J 
municated uſeful obſeryations: but there is rea- 5 _ 53 ol 
ſon to believe, that thoſe who have pretended | 

to give us a map of the whole, have fatisfied © 
themſelves with a very inaccurate. and income 

plete ſurvey. If Galileo had-attempted a com- 

plete ſyſtem of natural philoſophy, he had, pro- 
bably, done little ſervice to mankind :; but * 
confining himſelf to what was within his com- 
prehenſion, he laid the foundation of a ſyſtem 

of knowledge, which riſes by degrees, and does 

| - honour to the human underftanding. Newton, 
building upon this foundation, and in like man- * 

ner confining his inquiries to the law of gravi- . 
tation and the properties of light, performed 1 i 


"7 ys "RY 


; OE 
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wonders. If he had attempted a great deal * 3 x 
more, he had done a great deal leſs, and pery,. { 
Haps nothing at all. Ambitious of following | 
ſuch great examples, with unequal Reps, alas | 
and unequal force, we have attempred an in= -Y 
quiry only into one little corner of the human „ 
mind; that corner which ſeems to be moſt ex- + 
poſed to vulgar obſervation, and to be moſt eaſily i 
comprehended ; ; and yet, if we have delineated © 
it juſtly, it muſt be acknowledged, that e 


accounts heretofore given of it, were. e wm E 
ene, and wide of the truth. ä 


by 
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